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GODIVA. 
INSCRIBED TO JOHN HUNTER, OF EDINBURGH. 


By Leren Hont. 


JOHN Honrer, friend of Leigh Hunt’s verse, and lover of all duty, 
Hear how the boldest naked deed was clothed in saintliest beauty. 


Earl Lefric by his hasty oath must solemnly abide ; 

He thought to put a hopeless bar, and finds it turn’d aside ; 
His lady, to remove the toll that makes the land forlorn, 
Will surely ride through Coventry, naked as she was born: 
She said—The people will be kind; they love a gentle deed ; 
They piously will turn from me, nor shame a friend in need. 


Earl Lefric, half in holy dread, and half in loving care, 

Hath bade the people all keep close, in penitence and prayer ; 
The windows are fast boarded up; nor hath a sound been heard 
Since yester-eve, save household dog, or latest summer bird ; 
Only Saint Mary’s bell begins at intervals to go, 

Which is to last till all be past, to let obedience know. 
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— 286 Godiva. 


The mass is said ; the priest hath bless’d the lady’s pious will ; 
Then down the stairs she comes undress’d, but in a mantle still ; 
Her ladies are about her close, like mist about a star ; 

She speaks some little cheerful words, but knows not what they are; 
The door is pass’d; the saddle press’d; her body feels the air ; 
Then down they let, from out its net, her locks of piteous hair. 


Oh, then how every list’ner feels, the palfrey’s foot that hears ! 

The rudest are awed suddenly, the soft and brave in tears ; 

The poorest that'were most in need of what the lady did, 

Deem her a blessed creature born to rescue men forbid : 

He that had said they could have died for her beloved sake, 

Had rated low the thanks of woe. Death frights not old Heart-ache. 


Sweet saint ! No shameless brow was hers, who could not bear to see, 
For thinking of her happier lot, the pine of poverty: 

No unaccustom’d deed she did, in scorn of custom’s self, 

She that but wish’d the daily bread upon the poor man’s shelf: 

Naked she went, to clothe the naked. New she was, and bold, 

Only because she held the laws which Mercy preach’d of old. 


They say she blush’d to be beheld e’en of her ladies’ eyes ; 

Then took her way with downward look, and brief, bewilder’d sighs. 
A downward look; a beating heart; a sense of the new, vast, 
Wide, open, naked world, and yet of every door she pass’d; 

A pray’r, a tear, a constant mind, a listening ear that glow’d, 

These we may dare to fancy there, on that religious road. 


But who shall blind his heart with more? Who dare, with lavish guess, 
Refuse the grace she hoped of us, in her divine distress? 

12 fancy still she holds her way, for ever pacing on, 

The sight unseen, the guiltless Eve, the shame unbreath’d upon ; 

The step, that upon Duty’s ear is growing more and more, ° 

Though yet, alas! it hath to pass by many a scorner’s door. 
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MUSINGS IN MY STUDY. 


By Horace Smiru, Ese., AuTHoR or “ BRAMBLETYE Hovsz,” &c, 


As there are many way-side flowers scarcely worth gathering individually, 
which would nevertheless contribute to the beauty of a nosegay, so do sprin 
upin the mind many thoughts of trifling separate value which may be well Kater | 
collecting into a posy. Futon. 

A CONGREGATIONAL UNIT. 


In Ireland the Protestant Church has been supported by the state, 
even as a hanging man is sustained by the rope, until it has become a 
co We have pampered it into an atrophy, enriched it into a spiritual 

ptcy, and giving it new powers for saioctien the faithful into its 
bosom, until it has nearly lost all its congregations. We have propped 
it with buttresses from without, not columns from within, and the more 
we thus bolster it, the more one-sided it becomes: while its Roman 
Catholic opponent, wanting all these privileges, aids, and revenues, has 
spread its roots far and wide, and flourishes like a larch tree, which 
a the most rapid growth and the most robust habit in the poorest 
soil. 

Swift, it is said, finding one Sunday that his clerk formed his whole 
congregation, began service with the words, “ Dearly beloved Roger,” &c.; 
an anecdote which has been treated as a mere joke, though a recent 
occurrence shows that it may be taken au pied de la lettre.-—An Eng- 
lish traveller, learning on his arrival at an Irish town that an old brother 
collegian was doing duty as a curate in the vicinity, invited him to 
breakfast on the following morning, which happened to be the Sabbath, 
stating that his intended departure did not leave him the choice of any other 
day. The invitation was declined, spiritual duties being urged as thereason 
of its refusal ; notwithstanding which, the reverend gentleman made his 
appearance at the breakfast-table, and, in answer to thequestion, “‘ What's 

meaning of this ?” he quietly replied “ She’s not well to-day.” 

“‘ She’s not well! who is not well?” 

“ My congregation! No one ever attends my church except the 
clerk’s wife, and as she is very poorly this morning, we have no service.” 


DERIVATION OF THE WORD CHURCH. 


Written and spoken words are visible and audible thought. Words, 
however, are not only the signs of ideas, but sometimes the representatives 
of things, so that etymology may be said to include many other 
“ ologies,” a comprehensiveness to which Dr. Johnson did not advert 
when he derived the word Church from the Greek Kurtaxe. It is assign- 
able to the Celtic Kir-rock, or round of stones, within whose circle, 
itself a symbol of unity and eternity, the Druids solemnised their religious 
rites. the contracted sound of Kirk the word is still retained in the 
North, though with us Southerns it is softened into Church, We may 
therefore say, literally as well as metaphorically, that our Church is 
founded on a rock ; and by a curious coincidence a similar paranomasia 
Occurs in the sixteenth chapter and ang verse of St. Matthew. 
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In point of fact, many of our churches stand upon the site of Druidical 

a others on the remains of Pagan temples ; nor let it be imagined 

that such localities have been profaned by their antecedents, for every 

is consecrated that has been pressed by the kneesof sincere worshippers, 

i dhvary i inion that has 

once governed the thoughts and actions of mankind should be sacred in 

our eyes, for the heart is the real | os gag nae lobe ag 

devout, the religious feeling is true, doctrine may be false 
and the form idolatrous. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Among the recently-discovered ruins of Termessus Major, on the Pam- 
ylian side of Lycia, in Asia Minor, was found an inscription to the 
Plato, carved on a rock in lands untrodden by European feet, 
to civilisation since its olden inhabitants passed away. How 
is the fame of this imperishable but long lost memorial compared to 
immortality secured by a fragile sabatell aper! One of the saints 
he had write his maxims on the ad of men than on the 
ins of beasts; but if he did not commit them to parchment, how 
they to find their way to human bosoms? Rocks crumble and 
nt wears out ; no record so indestructible as macerated rags 
rolled into sheets, however slight their texture. There is even something 
hallowing in the imperishability of a printed volume.—“ A good book,” 
says Milton, “is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit embalmed and 
treasured up on p , to a life beyond life. We should be wary how 
we spill the seasoned life of man preserved and stored up in books.” 

Sir Charles Fellowes, while exploring the ruins of Tlos, in Lycia, amid 
Por era figures of Bellerophon, Pegasus, the Chimera, and other 
fabulous creations of an extinct mythology, encountered one short in- 
scription which, in striking contrast to these imaginary beings, presented 
@ memorial of that real, universal, and ever-existing iit whose temple 
is the human heart. Slightly, but still legibly, scratched on the wall of 
an ante-chamber to a rock tomb, were the following words :—“ Moschus 
loves Philiste, the daughter of Demetrius.”—With what 4 strange eva- 
nescence, like the flitting of an apparition, does this Greek lover emerge 
from the unfathomable abysses of the unknown! And yet we cannot 
avoid making guesses at his history. For myself, I feel convinced that 
his love was thwarted by the pride and avarice of the nobly born and 
rich old Demetrius. Oh, these unsympathising fathers! Why else should 
the poor youth, afraid any longer to make an open avowal of his passion, 
retire to the solitude of the tombs, and find a pleasure in committing his 
secret to the wall of a sepulchre? Solemn and yet soothing must have 
been his thoughts, after having withdrawn from the bustle of the city, as 
he thus sate in the presence of the dead, silently meditating upon the 
charms of the living, and carving this short but affecting confession of 
his attachment—a letter never seen perchance by, hig mistress, but 
destined to be discovered, after the lapse of so many centuries, by an 

lish traveller ! 

| fair and fond Philiste! no, tender-hearted Moschus! not thus can 
my imagination leave ye. Demetrius died : in due time your marriage 
was celebrated, making the chief temple echo with your chanted epi- 
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thalamium; long and happily did ye live together: and finally 
bones were deposited, in contiguoes ums, within the very sepulchre apon 
whose walls the living lover had conjoined your names. Did I not 
assured of this, the inscription thus accidentally rescued from oblivion 
would have left a mournful impression on my heart. 


TIME AND ETERNITY. 


Tf an ephemeron, dancing out its hour’s existence in the sunbeam, 
were to alight upon the leaf of an oak which had lasted for 1000 years, 
what idea could it form of such a duration? And yet the human ephe- 
meron, almost as evanescent as his flying namesake, presumes to assi 
limits to the processes of nature, and olds the conjectural cycles of the 
geologists to be incredible, if not ps 90 assumptions. Are such objec- 
tors aware that, by the computation of enlightened astronomers, the period 
in which the star Mizar revolves round Alcor stretches over 190,000 years, 
which is the unit or single year of that stupendous system? An inscription 
on the Egyptian temple of Ypsamboul presumptuously intimates that it was 
founded for eternity. With what a contemptuous smile might Eternit 
reply—“ I will bury the whole of your colossal pile at the rate of a single 

of sand in 100 years, and I shall then be as young as I am now. 

In the British Museum there is a ponderous Theban sarcophagus which 
was dug up from a depth of 130 feet. It is probable that greater remains 
of ancient Egypt exist under the sand than above it; and as the same 

rocess is still in action, it would seem as if nothing but time were want- 
ing for the ultimate entombment of the Pyramids. When we can calcu- 
late the grains necessary for the accomplishment of this pores, we may 
attempt to reduce eternity to numbers. Mrs. Somerville estimates that 
nearly 4,000,000 of years must have been consumed in depositing a single 
stratum at the bottom of the present seas. 


DISINTERESTEDNESS NOT ALWAYS UNSELFISH. 


As “ true self-love and social are the same,” as he who is the best friend 
to others is generally, however unintentionally, the best friend to himself; 
as gifts bless the giver, and what we have bestowed is the only wealth we 
are sure of retaining, it may be-said, without a catachresis, that we are 
selfish even in our unselfishness. But interested results of this kind are 
only the unsought and uncalculated rewards of our single-heartedness. 
All morality, in fact, resolves itself into some species of selfishness—into 
self-preservation, self-instruction, self-government, and in so living for 
others that others may live for us. 

Even the objectionable self-love that leads to self-deception contributes 
not a little to the happiness of mankind, by prompting us to assign our 
successes to ourselves, our failures to others ; but this, though a pleasant, 
is an injurious hallucination, since the former, thus construed, increase 
our vanity, while the latter do not teach us to correct our errors. 


LOST STARS. 


The Pleiad into which the sorrowing Merope was changed after her 

death, is by no means the only missing star, several others having ay 
from the firmament which were enumerated even so late as 

of Flamsted, the first edition of whose “ Historia Ceelestis” 
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Shs Seedbelg ANA Wile Gaga eb Gm which ous: globe hes porkpsed 
prtates beg 3 ~P oreemy such unerring precision, to find our- 


selves ly thrown “ sheer o'er the crystal battlements,” and preci- 
pitated with meonceivable rapidity into bottomless infinitudes of 
which have never been visited by a single ray of light! What utter 
blackness of darkness, what intensity and universality of freezing, what 
ee Got of horrors, until the last groan of the last 
man restore the silence of death to the blank and boundless solitudes 
of chaos, and the inhabitants of other planets shall speculate upon the 
fate of the obliterated earth, the lost tomb of an extinct human race, even 
as we are now wondering what may have become of the lost Pleiad! 
Our earth may be restored to the gaseous form which was pro- 

bably its original state, and so be made subservient to new, more exalted, 
and more perfect combinations ; but we have no reason to suppose that 
st been absolutely annihilated, even by combustion. How 
sublime the thought that the sun itself, and the whole system of creation, 
as it now exists, may be destined to wear out, and to be renewed in other, 
and perhaps more glorious forms! Dr. Darwin has illustrated this idea 
in his “ Invocation to the Stars,” a passage which we may be excused for 
quoting, both on account of its appositeness to the subject, and of its 
great intrinsic beauty :— 

Flowers of the sky!—ye too to Time shall yield. 

Frail as your silken sisters of the field, 

Star after star from heaven's bright arch shall rush, 

Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush, 

Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And death, and night, and chaos mingle all ;— 

Till from the wreck, emerging o’er the storm, 

Immortal Nature shows her changeful form, 


Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 
And soars and shines; another and the same. 


EFFECTS OF AN ENLARGEMENT OF KNOWLEDGE. 


If knowledge is power, the diffusion of education among the masses 
must inevitably tend to anjincrease of the democratic at the expense of 
the aristocratic influence: intellectual equality will eventually produce 
political aay Hy for where there is even an approximation towards one 
common republic of letters, there will be a constant yearning towards 
the same form in the constitution—a concatenation of cause and effect 
which may partly explain some of the late European convulsions. A 
transition so radical can hardly be effected without disturbance ; but this 
distribution of power into new channels, like the overflowing of the Nile, 
though turbulent, and perhaps even destructive at first, will leave fertility 
and t behind it. The pathy between knowledge and 
Rewer will awaken other affinities shih hove hitherto been only partially 

veloped. From the harmony and reactive influence of matter and 
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mind, it is difficult to believe that se reapheercrkcudg ae dirusec 
its present marvellous progress wi Rene se aie are 
ment. Nations, moreover, are brought into increased communica- 
tion by steam travelling, while the most distant minds may be received 
into such instantaneous communion by means of the electric 

that a certain fraternisation and can hardly fail to per- 
vade the whole family of mankind, when this expansion of intercourse 
shall have received its full development, and have produced its ultimate 
effects.— Citd veniat optabile tempus ! 


MEN OF GENIUS NOT ALWAYS MEN OF SENSE. 


No man is a hero to his valet de chambre, and few authors are deemed 
wise men by their intimate acquaintance. Finger-posts, not guides, 
their writings often teach us what road to pursue, their actions which to 
avoid. As Nature generally compensates the loss of one sense by an 
increased acuteness in another, so is pre-eminence in any mental faculty 
often accompanied by some deficiency in an opposite direction. Hence 
the inconsistency so frequently evinced by men of letters. The fleet 

yhound has no scent, the beautiful peacock has a discordant voice, and 
the man of brilliant imagination has seldom a good judgment. “ En 
verité, mon cher La Fontaine,” said Madame de la Sabiére to that dis- 
tinguished writer—“ vous seriez bien béte, si vous n’aviez pas tant 

‘esprit.” When one scale of our talent is heaped up, it will génerally 
be found that the materials are taken from another. 


COWLEY IN A SPLENETIC MOOD. 


Cowley, in the autumn of his life, says, ‘‘ Man is to man all kinds of 
beasts—a fawning dog, a roaring lion, a thieving fox, a robbing wolf, a 
dissembling crocodile, a treacherous decoy, and a rapacious vulture. 
The civilest, methinks, of all nations, are those whom we account the 
most barbarous; there is some moderation and good-nature in the 
Toupinambaltians, who eat no men but their enemies, whilst we learned 
and polite Christian Europeans, like so many pikes and sharks, prey 
upon everything we can swallow.” 

Poor Cowley must have penned this misanthropical sally at a moment 
when he was suffering from the onslaught of some truculent critic, who 
had reviewed him with all the rancour of a fiend. Yet he reckoned his 
beoks and the muse among the dearest pleasures of the world, for he 
says, in his Latin poems— 

Nec vos dulcissima mundi 


Nomina, vos Muse, libertas, otia, libri, 
Hortique, sylveque, anima remanente relinquam. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CONSTITUTION-MAKERS. 


While we are shocked and amazed at the reveries with which the 
political quacks and visionaries of France have lately been insanifying 
the world, it may inculcate a wholesome lesson of humility to recall a 
few of the dogmas which have been propounded by some of the most 
eminent philosophers of England. Sir Thomas More, in his “ Utopia,” 
recommends the entire abolition of property; that rewards should be 
offered for assassination as a mode of ) a sa and that persons labouring 
under incurable diseases should be encouraged to commit suicide. 
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in his “ Oceana,” maintaining that — ated should 
always be based property, proposes an aristocratical republic as the 
best of all eee. mee: 8 of clictignate be: by ballot; and the popular 
to be confined to the mere determination of measures proposed 
by the senate, as was the case in the old Venetian Republic. 
Polybius, agreeing with Hippodamus, one of the ancient sages, asserts 
that ali polilichl aousitintions ius ee een 
decay, as the inevitable condition of man and his institutions. 

Plato first conceived the idea of a providential arrangement of human 
society ; but if we may judge by recent occurrences, man is left in the 
free, But self-punishing indulgence of his own political vagaries; and a 
looker-on would be rather tempted to exclaim with Shakspeare—‘“ Thus 
do we play the fool with time, while the spirits of the wise sit in the 
clouds and mock us.” Luckily, however, for our posterity, it is only with 
the present time that we can play the fool; while, therefore, we go not 
so far in our optimism as to adopt Condorcet’s theory of human perfecti- 
bility, nor in an opposite direction as to agree with Voltaire in his 
“‘ Candide,” we may confidently believe that whatever may be the tem- 

rary fluctuations in the career of the human race, it must have been 
destined by a beneficent Deity to an ultimate progression and elevation. 








SONGS OF THE MONTHS. 


No. III. 
MARCH. 
By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 


Hurran! hurrah! for the bold March wind | 

He scatters the noisome mists behind ; 

The lowliest shrub, and the branches tall, 

The valley, the mountain—he searcheth them all ! 
Through every cranny, in every nook, 

Over the ocean, and over the brook, 

All round the castle, and all through the cot, 

Where is the place where his breath cometh not ? 
Cruel he seemeth, but yet is he kind, | 

For there’s vigour and health in the bold March wind ! 


Hurrah! hurrah! for the bold March wind! 

Foe to diseases of every kind. 

See how the branches, if rotten and bare, 

He scatters and snaps, and then flings in the air : 
See how he raises a dust in the street, 

Scorning distinction, whoe’er he may meet. 

Yet there is health, there is life, in his frown, ' 
As he blusters and blows through each hamlet and town. 
Cruel he seemeth, but nothing's so kind 

As the vigorous, health-giving, bold March wind ! 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “FROLIC. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ YACHTING FREAKS.” 


CuaptTer I, 
A YACHTSMAN’S LAMENT. 


Waar yachtsman can ever forget the beautiful scene Cowes Roads 
pesentes on a regatta morning in the palmy days of the club, when the 
road pennant of its noble commodore flew at the mast-head of his gallant 
little ship the Falcon, and numberless beautiful craft, of all rigs and 
sizes, with the white ensign of St. George at their peaks and the red 
eross and crown in their snowy burgees aloft, willingly followed the 
orders of their honoured leader. Then the red and blue flags, with 
various devices, since borne as the insignia of many successful com- 
petitors, were unknown; or the parent so proudly shone pre-eminent, that 
their twinkling lights were completely eclipsed. Then, from far and 
near, assembled yachts and pleasure-boats, of all degrees, loaded with 
eager passengers to witness the regatta; and no puffing, blowing, 
smoking, rattling steamers came to create discord on the ocean, and to 
interfere with the time-honoured monopoly of the wind in propelling 
vessels across the watery plain. Bad luck to the man whose imper- 
tinently-inquisitive brain could not let the lid of his tea-kettle move up 
and down at its pleasure without wanting to know the cause of the 
phenomenon! Worse luck to him who insisted on boiling salt water on 
the realms of Old Neptune! Stern enemy to the romance and poetry of 
a life on the ocean! Could you not be content to make carriages go 
along at the rate of forty miles an hour over the hard land, without 
sending your noisy, impudent demagogues of machines to plough up 
the waves of the sea; which have already quite enough to do when their 
lawful agitator thinks fit to exert his influence? Vile innovator! may 
your republican spirit attempt to cross the Styx in a craft no better 
fitted for the voyage than a halfpenny Thames steamer! May you 
be as sick as a pe, aha you get half-way over! May Old Charon be 
as drunk as a lord, and, lashing down the safety-valve, Stow you up into 
the murky atmosphere ere you catch a glimpse of the Elysian fields! 
Avaunt! the very thought of you and your misdeeds makes my head ache 
as much as the rattle of one of your own infernal screechers, with their 
ceaseless paddle, paddle, paddle, across the Bay of Biscay. But to re- 
turn to Cowes, ere the sun of its glory had set. It was a work of no 
slight difficulty and risk to cruise in and out among the innumerable 
craft at anchor, and dodging about under sail, just when the yachts were 
reparing to start. I doubt whether many of your “turn-ahead and 
k her’’ mariners, with their chimney-sweep faces, would possess seaman- 
ship enough to perform the feat without fouling each other every instant. 
But there I am again, still harping on the smoke-jacks. Back, memory! 
back, once more to the days of my youth. Those were yachting days. 
The Solent sea was proud of her progeny; no long voyagers eodleg off 
to distant realms, truants from cheis home, and leaving their honoured 
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nt deserted and forlorn. The morning sun rose over the Nab and 
descended behind the Needles, their snowy canvas still glistening in its 
beams. If they wished to cruise to the westward, the ebb enabled them 
to enjoy a view of Scratchell’s Bay and Freshwater Gate, and the flood 
brought them back again in time for dinner, or at the latest for tea. 
When the Culver Cliffs and Shanklin they wished to view, with the 
first of the flood they got under weigh, and, ere the ebb had ceased to 
make, they were again safe at their accustomed moorings, or, when rude 
= agitated the water, snugly at anchor well up the tranquil harbour. 
ut it is of the regatta I am treating. While afloat all was movement, 
gaiety, and excitement, there was not less animation on shore. The 
awning of the club-house shaded crowds of gay visitors; and on the 
broad esplanade in front of it were drawn up the carriages-and-four of 
the noble house of Holmes and those of Barrington and Simeon, with 
blood-red hands emblazoned on their crests; while, in like style, some 
might by chance come over from Appuldercombe, and others of equal 
rank from the east and the west end of the island; and thus, what with 
booths of gi = and bands of music, scarcely standing-room was to 
be found on the quays during the day, while every hotel and lodging 
was overflowing at night. And then the ball! What lofty rank—what 
a galaxy of beauty was to be seen there! And the fireworks! what a 
splutter—what a galaxy of bright stars they afforded. Alas! alas! 
how have they faded! how have they gone out! The pride of Cowes 
has departed—its monopoly is no more—its regattas and its balls are 
both equalled, if not surpassed, by its younger rivals! “ Tempora mu- 
tantur et nos mutamur in illis.” And yet, though I carry a different 
flag at my mast-head, I rejoice not at the change—I lament. 


Cuaprter II. 
THE “FROLIC” AND THE FROLICKERS. 


Or the past year I sing. Friday, the 16th of August, was the first 
day of the Cowes Regatta. The morning broke fair and lovely, then 
down came the rain in torrents to disappoint the hopes of the pleasure- 
seekers, like the clouds which at, every turn beset our path in life; but 
again, as they do happily in our mortal course, the clouds passed away, 
and the sun r Seed forth bright, warm, and cheering; a light air sprung 
up from the westward, and the whole scene on shore and afloat looked 
animated, joyous, and beautiful. While the rain-drops were still hanging 
on the trees, a large party of ladies and gentlemen collected on the 
Yacht Club slip, by the side of which were two gigs, their fine manly 
crews with their oars in the air ready to receive them. Three or four 
servants followed laden with cloaks and plaids, to guard against a repe- 
tition of the shower ; and several white baskets, of no mean proportions, 
showed that delicacies were provided from the shore which might not be 
found afloat. Never was a merrier set of people ‘collected together. 
Cheerful voices and shouts of laughter emanated from them on all sides. 

“Who's for the first boat?” sung out Ned Hearty, the owner of the 
Frolic. Ned had tried shooting, Section: and every other amusement 
which the brain of man has invented to kill time; and he was now try- 
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i hting, which he seemed to enjoy amazingly, tho ractically he 
es taxy Wee about it; but I never ie a nad coral the dives, 
so cute in taking in the details of marine affairs. In a week he could 
‘box the compass, knew the names of all the sails and most of the 

of his craft, and had a slight notion of steering, though I'll wager he 
never ‘touched a tiller in his life before. ‘I say, old fellow,” he con- 
tinued, turning to me—I had joined him the day before, and had taken 
up my quarters on board for a spell—“ do you take ch of the first 

g, and see some of the ladies safe on board. Send her , though, 

or the two boats won’t hold us all, and the Cardiffs and Lorimer have 
not come down yet.” 

Very well; I can stow four ladies and three gentlemen,” I answered, 
stepping into the boat, and offering my hand to Miss Seaton, who was 
considered the belle of the party by most of the men—at all events she 
was the most sought after, for » was that loveable thing, an heiress. 
She took her seat, and looked up with her soft blue eyes to see who was 
next coming. . 

“ We'll go in the first !”—‘‘ We'll go in the first!” exclaimed the two 
Miss Rattlers, in one breath; and forthwith, without ceremony, they 
jumped into the boat, disdaining my proffered aid. Fanny Rattler, the 
eldest, was dark, with fine flashing eyes and a petite figure; but Susan 
was the girl for fun. She had not the slightest pretension to beauty, of 
which she was well aware; but she did not seem to care a pin aboyt it: 
and such a tongue for going as she had in her head! nd what funny 
things it said !—the wonder was it had not worn out long ago. 

‘Who'll come next ?” I asked. ‘‘ Come, Miss May Sandon, will you ?” 
She nodded, and gave her delicate little hand into my rough paw. She 
was one of three sisters who were about to embark. They were all fair, 
and very pretty, with elegant figures, and hair with a slight touch of 
auburn, and yet they were not, wonderful as it may seem, alike in 
feature. This made them more attractive, and there was no mistaking 
one for the other. The three gentlemen who presented themselves were 
Harry Loring, a fine, good-looking fellow, a barrister by profession, but 
briefless, and the younger son of Sir John and Lady Loring. He was 
a devoted admirer of Miss Seaton. The next was Sir Francis Futtock, 
@ post-captain, and a right honest old fellow. ‘Here, I must go, 
to act propriety among you youngsters,” he said, as he stepped into 
the boat. The third, Will Bubble, the owner of a small yacht called 
the Froth, laid up that year for want, as he confessed, of quick- 
silver to float her. Will, like many a man of less wisdom, had been, 
I suspect, indulging in railway speculations, and if he had not ac- 
tually burnt his fingers, he had found his capital safely locked up in 
lines which don't pay a dividend. ‘ Shove off!” was the word; and I, 
seizing the yoke-lines, away we went towards the Frolic. 

“Tsay, Sir Francis, take care they behave properly—don’t discredit 
the craft,” sung out her owner. “No flirtations, remember, till we get 
on board—all start fair.” 

‘Hear that, young ladies,” said Sir Francis, looking, however, at Miss 
Seaton, whereat a soupcon of rosy tint came into her fair cheek, and 
her bright eyes glanced at her own delicate feet, while Henry Loring 
tried to look no-how, and succeeded badly. 
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“TI vote for a mutiny against such restrictions,” cried Miss Susan 
Rattler. ‘I’ve no idea of such a thing. Come, Sir Francis, let you 
and I set the example.” 


The officer, who had only seen the fair Susan two or three 
times , stared a little, and laughingly reminded her that he, as a 
naval man, should be the last to diso orders of the commander- 


in-chief, “ Though faith, madam,” he added, ‘the temptation to do so 


is very great.” ‘ . 

«Thee, you've begun already with a compliment, Sir Francis,” an- 
swered Miss Susan, laughing; ‘I must think of something to say to 
you in return.” 

She had not time, however, before the whole party were put in terror 
of their lives by a large schooner-yacht, which, without rhyme or reason, 
stood towards the mouth of the harbour, merely for the sake of standing 
out again, and very nearly ran us down, as she went about just at the 
moment she not. We did not particularly bless. the master, who 
stood at the helm with white kid gloves on his hands, one of which 
touched the tiller, the other held a cambric handkerchief to his nose, 
the scent of which Bubble declared he could smell as we to 
leeward. ‘Two minutes more took us alongside the Frolic. She was a 
fine cutter of between ninety and a hundred tons; in every respect what 
a yacht should be, though not a racer; for Ned Hearty liked his ease 
and his fun too much to pull his vessel to pieces at the very time he 
most wanted to use her. She did not belong i the squadron, but 
Ryde owned her, and Ryde was proud of her, and the red burgee of 
the Royal Victoria Yacht Club flew at her mast-head. The water was 

tly smooth, so the ladies stepped on board without any difficulty, 
though the Miss Rattlers said they were awfully afraid of showing the 
heels of their boots. The gentlemen were busily engaged in arranging 
the cloaks and cushions for the ladies, while the other boats were coming 
off. In the next came, under charge of Captain Carstairs, who was 
yachting regularly with Hearty, Mrs. Sandon and two more of her fair 
daughters. Mamma was a very amiable gentlewoman, and had been a 
brunette in her youth, not wanting in prettiness probably. 

Then came a Mrs. Nugent, a widow, pretty, <aaiigiak; that is to say 
not much beyond thirty, and with a good jointure at her own disposal ; 
and a very tall young lady, Miss Mary Masthead by name, a regular 
jolly girl though, who bid fair to rival the Rattlers. Then there was 
Master Henry Flareup perched in the bows, a precocious young gentle- 
man, waiting for his commission, and addicted to smoking, not a bad boy 
in the main however, and full of good-nature ; and aft was Dick O’Swig- 
gins, the owner of a craft which he had christened the Baroness of Grog- 
strong-enough. Dick had selected the rather uneuphonious name in com- 
pliment to a German baroness of surpassing beauty, whom he swore had 
fallen desperately in love with him at some watering-place where he had 
encountered her. It was a pleasing hallucination under which he laboured, 
and as it evidently increased his happiness, every one pretended to believe 
his assertion. Hearty himself came off last with what might be consi- 
dered the aristocracy of the party—Lady and Miss Cardiff, Lord Lorimer, 
and the Honourable Mrs. Topgallant, and with them was young Sandon, 
an Oxonian, and going into a cavalry regiment. Her ladyship was one 























of those persons who look well and act well, and against whom no one can 
say a word ; ee ee eee 
men, and even the women liked her ; talked a great deal, but never 
said a silly thing, and, what is more, never uttered an unkind one. She 
was so incredulous, too, that she never believed a bit of scandal, and (con- 
sequently, or rather, for such would ‘not in all cases be the sequitur) at all 
events she never repeated one. She was not exactly pretty, but she 
ye te ee reer UE TEN which committed a great of mis-~ 
chief, th she did not intend it; her figure was petite and perfect for 
her height, and she was full of life and animation. Mrs. Topgallant was 
proud of her high descent, and a despiser of all those who had wealth, the 
advantages arising from which they would not allow her to enjoy. It 
was whispered that her liege lord was hard up in the world—not a very 
rare circumstance now-a-days. I almost forgot Lord Lorimer. He was 
a young man—a ~—y good fellow—slightly afraid of being caught, per- 
haps, and consequently very likely to beso. The Miss Sandons, in their 
quiet way, set their caps at him ; Jane Seaton looked as if she wished he 
would pay her more attention; and Mrs. Nugent thought his title very 

; but the Rattler girls knew that he was a cut above them; and 
Clara Cardiff treated him with the same indifference that she did the rest 
of the men. Such was the party assembled on board the Frolic. 


Cuaprter III. 
TREATS OF THE REGATTA AND THE DINNER ON BOARD THE “ FROLIC.” 


: - ggemenarine do? Which way shall we go ?” was the ery from all 
ands. 

** Accompany the yachts to the eastward, and haul our wind in time 
to be back before the flood makes,” was Will Bubble’s suggestion, and it 
was approved of and acted on. 

We watched the yachts starting, and a very pretty sight it was, but I 
have not the slightest recollection of their names, except that they were 
mostly those which had sailed before at Ryde. It is the éout ensemble of a 
regatta which makes up the interest: the white sails moving about, the 
number of craft dressed out with gay colours, the bands of music, the 
cheers as the winners pass the starting vessel, the eagerness of the men in 
the boats pulling about with orders, the firing of guns, the crowd on 
shore, the noise and bustle; and yet no dust, nor heat, nor odours dis- 

le as at horse-races, where abominations innumerable take away 
half the pleasure of the spectacle. A gun was fired for the yachts to take 
their stations and prepare; a quarter of an hour flew by—another was 
heard loud booming along the water, and up went the wide folds of 
eanvas like magic—mainsail, gaff-topsail, foresail, and jib altogether. A 
hand ran aloft to make fast the gaff-topsail-sheet the moment the throat 
was up, and while they were still swaying away on the Bs 

Every man exerts himself to the utmost—what muscular power and 
activity is displayed! There is not one on board who is not as eager for 
victory as the owner. What a crowd of canvas each tiny hull supports. 
What a head to the gaff-top-sail, as long as that of the mainsail itself! And 
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then the jib, well may it be called a balloon ; it looks as if it could lift the 
vessel out of the water and carry her bodily i can only be set when 
she is going free; another is sto along the rit ready to hoist as 
duketedine to beat back. Huzza! away glide the beautiful beings— 
they look as if had life in them ; altogether, not two seconds’ differ- 
ence in setting their sails—a ificent start! This beats the turf hol- 
low: no slashing and cutting the of the unfortunate horses, no train- 
ing of the still more mi e jockeys; after all of which, you see a flash of 
whine or green, or blue jackets, and in a few minutes everything is over, 
and you hear that some horse has won, and some thousands have slipped 
out of the hands of one set of fools into those of another set, who, if wiser, 
are ps not more respectable. Now consider what science is required 
to er fast yacht, what knowledge to build her, to cut and fashion her 
canvas, to rig her. What skill and hardihood in master and crew to 
sail her. t fine-manly qualities are drawn out by the life they lead. 
Again, I say, Huzza for yachting ! 

Away glided the Frolic from her moorings, as the racing yachts, accom- 

panied with a crowd of others, ran dead before the wind to the eastward 

Cowes Roads. The whole Channel appeared covered with a wide 

of canvas, as we saw them stem on with their mainsails over on one 

side, and their immense square sails boomed out on the other. Every- 

body on board was pleased, some uttered loud exclamations of delight, 

even the Miss Sandons smiled. They never expressed their pleasure by 

any more extravagant method; in fact, they were not given to admiration, 
however willing to receive it. 

I wish two persons to be noted more particularly than the rest—our 
hero and heroine; for whatis a story, however true, without them? They 
were to be seen at the after-part of the vessel—the one, the fair Jane Sea- 
ton, sitting on a pile of cushions, and leaning against the side, while Harry 
Loring, the other, reclined on a wrap-rascal at her feet, employed in 
looking up into her bright blue eyes, as she unconsciously pulled to pieces 
a flower he had taken out of his button-hole and given her. 

eg ouldn’t it be delightful to take a cruise to the Antipodes?” he 
asked. 

“‘ Yes,”’ she answered. 

“ Just as we are now,” he added, “with such a heaven above me.” 
He looked meaningly into her blue eyes. 

Sweet Jane blushed, as well she might. What more in the same style 
he said I don’t know, for as she bent her head down, and he put his face 
into her blue hood, not a word reached me. By-the-by, all the ladies 
wore blue silk hoods formed after the model of the front of a bathing 
machine, and they were considered admirable contrivances to help a quiet 
oe as in the present instance, besides aiding in preserving the com- 
plexion. 

Hearty was rather bothered. He liked to be making love to some 
body, and Jane Seaton was a girl so much to his taste, that, as he con- 
fessed, he felt rather spooney on her, and had almost made up his mind 
to try his luck. Foolish Jane! ‘Here was ten thousand a-year ready 
to throw himself at your feet instead of the penniless youth who had so 


easily placed himself there. How you would have kicked had you known 
the truth 
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“T’say, Hearty, can’t you find something for all these young people 
‘to do to keep them out of mischief ?” sung out Sir Francis. “ Remember 
‘the proverb about idleness. I tremble for the consequences.” 

“Fie! fie!” said Mrs. Nugent. _ | 

“Fie! fie!” echoed Mrs. Topgallant; “I'm ashamed of you.” 

“We'll try what can be done, Sir Francis,” answered earty. “Can 
ou, Bubble, devise something?’ 

“ [have it,” replied Will ; “tablecloths, napkins, towels, and all sorts 
of household linen came on board yesterday at Portsmouth unhemmed, 
-so I laid in a supply of needles and thread this morning on purpose for 
the present emergency.” 

~~ The rogue had put Sir Francis up to making the observation he had 
done. In a few minutes a number of rolls of various sorts of linen were 
‘brought on deck. Some of the damsels protested that they had no needles, 
and couldn’t work and wouldn’t work, till Sir Francis slyly suggested that 
it was a trial to see who would make the most notable wife ; and without 
another objection being offered, all the fair hands were employed in sewing 
away at a great rate, the gentlemen, meantime, holding their parasols to 
‘dhale them from the sun. Carstairs was the only exception. He slyly 

went forward, and taking out pencil and paper made a capital sketch of 

the various groups, under which he wrote, “ All for love,” and headed 

“* Distressed Needlewomen;” much to the scandal of those who saw it. 

The ladies, old and young, soon got tired of doing anything and the 
announcement that dinner would be ready as soon as the company were, 
was received with evident signs of satisfaction. Hearty was a sensible 
fellow, and determined to get rid of all bad London habits, so we dined 
early on board, and then when we got back to port in the evening we used 
generally to repair to the house of one or other of the guests, and enjoy a 
meal called by some a glorious tea, by others a yachting tea—in fact, it was 
something like the supper of our ancestors, with tea and coffee. It mat- 

- tered, therefore, nothing to us whether we got back at eight, nine, or ten; 
no one waited dinner for us; indeed Hearty never would undertake to get 
back in time. I should advise all yachting people to follow the good 
example thus set them. 

By general acclamation it was determined that we should dine on deck, 
and Sir Francis, Bubble, and some of the more nautical gentlemen, set to 
work to rig tables, which we accomplished in a very satisfactory manner, 
and never was a better feast set before a more hungry party of ladies 

-and- gentlemen. Champagne was the favourite beverage, and cer- 
tainly Hearty did not stint his friends in it, though there was no lack of 
less refined liquors. Sir Francis, of course, proposed the health of Ned 

Hearty ; ‘‘and may there soon be a Mrs. Hearty to steady the helm of 

the Frolic !” were the last words of his speech. 

Ned got up to return thanks. He looked at Jane Seaton, but she had 
the front of her bathing machine turned towards Harry Loring, so did 
not see him. He made a long oration, and verge nk observing, 

“‘ How can there be any difficulty in following the advice my gallant 
friend Sir Francis Futtock has given me, when I see myself surrounded 
by so many angelic creatures, any one of whom a prince might be proud 
to make his bride ?” 

Loud shouts of applause from the gentlemen—odd looks and doubtful 
smiles from the chaperones—blushes deep from the young ladies—each one 
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of whom, who was not already in love, thought she should like to become 
Mrs. Hearty, provided Lord Lorimer did not ask her to become Lady 
Lorimer; while Henry Flareup was discovered squeezing the hand of 
Miss Mary Masthead. Sin 

“Oh, that I were a prince, then!” whispered Loring into Miss Seaton’s 
blue shade. 

Thus passed on the day. If there was not much real wit there was a 

t deal of hearty laughter, and stores of health and good spirits were 

id in for the future. Loring sang some capital song's, so did O’Swiggins. 
Carstairs spouted, and Bubble floated about, throwing in a word when- 
ever he saw ay one silent or looking as if about to become dull ; while 
young Flareup, who was anxious to do his best, laughed loudly for want 
of any other talent to amuse the company. As the vessels came to haul 
their wind in order to save the tide back to Cowes, it was curious to ob- 
serve how they appeared to vanish. One could scarcely tell what had 
become of the immense crowd we had just before seen astern of us. Scat- 
tered far and wide in every direction, there seemed not to be one quarter 
of the number which were before to be seen. We got back soon after 
eight o'clock, every one assuring Hearty that they had spent a most de- 
lightful day. 

Cuapter IV. 
A LONG VOYAGE TO DISTANT LANDS. 


*T say, old fellows, don’t you find this rather slow?” exclaimed 
Hearty, as one morning Carstairs, Bubble, and I sat at breakfast with 
him on board the Frolic. ‘“ What say you to a cruise to the westward, 
over to the coast of France and the Channel Islands, just for ten days or 
a fortnight or so?” 

* Agreed! agreed! agreed!” we all answered. 

“Well, then, to-morrow or next day we sail,” said Hearty. ‘But 
how can you, Carstairs, tear yourself away from your pretty widow. 
Bubble, you don’t mean to say that you can leave sweet May Sandon 
without a sigh ?” 

“ A little absence will try the widow ; it will teach her to miss me, and 
she will value me more when I return,” was Carstairs’ answer. ‘ But 
you, Bubble, what do you say ?” for he did not answer. 

Will was guilty of blushing, for I saw the rosy hue appearing even 
re his sunburnt countenance, though the others did not. 

“* That is the best thing we can do,” he answered, with a loud laugh. 
“Hurrah for the broad seas, and a rover’s free life !” 

“T thought so,—I thought there was nothing in it,” said Hearty. 
“ Happy dog !—you never fal in love, you never care for any one.” 

“Ah, no; I laugh, sing, and am merry!” exclaimed Bubble. “It’s 
all very well for you fellows with your five or ten thousand a year to fall 
in love; you have hope to live on, if nothing else—no insurmountable 
obstacles; but for poverty-stricken wretches, like me and a dozen more 
I could name, it can only bring misery: yet, I don’t tomplain of poverty 
—no cares, no responsibilities; if one has only one’s self to look after, it 
matters little; but should one unhappily meet with some being whom to 
one’s eyes is lovely, towards whom one’s heart yearns unconsciously, and 
one longs to make her one’s own, then one begins to feel what poverty 
really is—then the galling yoke presses on one’s neck. Can you then 
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be surprised that I, and such as I, throw care away, and become the light, 
frivolous wretches we seem? Hearty, my dear fellow, don’t you squander 
your money, or you will repent it.” 

Bubble spoke with a feeling for which few would have given him 
credit. He directly afterwards, however, broke into his usual loud laugh, 
adding, 

“Don’t say that I have been moralising, or I may be suspected of 
incipient insanity.” 

“Will Bubble has made out a clear case that he cannot be in love, 
for no one accuses him of being overburdened with the gifts of fortune,” 
I observed, for I saw that he was more in earnest than he would have 
wished to be supposed. ‘“ But do you, Hearty, wish to desert Miss 
Seaton, and leave the stage clear for Loring ?” 

“Oh, I never enter the lists with a man who can sing,” answered 
Hearty. ‘Those imitators of Orpheus have the same winning way 
about them which their great master possessed. But, at the same time, 
I'll bet ten to one that the fair Jane never becomes Mrs. Loring. I had 
a little confab the other day with Madame la Mére, and faith she’s about 
as fierce a she-dragon as ever guarded an enchanted princess from the 
attempts of knight-errants to rescue her.” 

‘*]’ll take your bet, and for once stake love against lucre!” exclaimed 
Bubble, and the bet was booked. » it 

But enough.of this. We bade our friends farewell, and, in spite of all 
their attempts to detain us, we laid in a stock of provisions to last us for 
a month, and with a fine breeze from the northward actually found our 
way through the Needles just as the sun was tinging the topmost pin- 
nacles of those weather-worn rocks. 

As soon as we were through the passage we kept away, and shaped a 
course for Cherbourg. The wind shifted round soon afterwards to the 
westward, and I shall not forget the pure refreshing saltness of the breeze 
which filled our nostrils, and added strength and vigour to our limbs. 
What a breakfast we ate afterwards. There seemed no end to it. Our 
caterer had done well to lay in a store of comestibles. Our perfect hap- 
piness lasted till nearly noon, and then the wind increased and the sea 
got up ina most unusual manner. We went below to take luncheon, 
and we set too in first-rate style, as if there was no such thing as the 
centre of gravity to be disturbed. Carstairs began to look a little queer. 

‘*« Thus far into the bowels of the earth have we marched on without 
impediment,’ Shakspeare, ‘hum—’” he began. He was going to give 
us the whole speech, but instead, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, ye gods and little 
fishes!” and bolted up on deck. 

Hearty, the joyous and free, followed, and I had a strong inclination 
todo the same. I felt as if the cook had mixed ipecacuanha in the sausages 
we had eaten for breakfast. Bubble laughed, lighted a cigar and sat on 
the companion-hatch with one leg resting on the deck, the other carelessly 
dangling down, with the independence of a king on his throne, pitying us. 
Oh, how we envied him; how we almost hated him, as cigar after cigar 
disappeared, and still there he sat without a sign of discomposure. At 
dusk we made the Barfleur Light, and an hour and a half afterwards that 
of the Breakwater and Cape la Hague, and in little more than another 
hour we ran in at the western entrance, and anchored near a large French 
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steamer off the dockyard. Wonderful was the change which smooth 
water worked on all hands. 

“Supper, supper !” was the cry. Even Will did justice to it, though 
he had had a quiet little dinner by himself, as he informed us in the 
midst of our agony, off pickled salmon and roast duck, with a gooseberry 
tart and a bottle of champagne. 

We slept like tops, and awoke again to eat, and then to go on shore and 
be ciceroned by Monsieur le Maginon, a young gentleman who acts as 
agent to the club, and sells wine. Never have I seen a place so thoroughly 
as we saw the good town of Cherbourg. Deputies from the Peace Con- 
gress should visit the naval arsenal and behold the immense docks which 
are forming there, and the fine steamers and ships of all sizes building, and 
humbly request the President to fill up the one and burn the other, as well 
as to dismantle the fortifications, which are every year increased. We 
visited a picture gallery full of paintings of naval actions, in all of which 
the perfidious English were being tremendously thrashed. Among other 
sights we saw the public baths, with rows of bathing-machines in front of 
them. ‘There were three sets—one for gentlemen, one for ladies, and 
one for gentlemen and ladies,—a very French notion. By-the-by, I 
hope that free trade will not induce us to import French customs as well 
as French nicknacks. We climbed a hill, from whence we obtained a 
magnificent view of the harbour; we laid in a stock of Norman caps for 
our fair friends at Cowes, of wine for ourselves, voted that Cherbourg was 
a very nasty place, and returned on board. The breakwater is much 
longer than that of Plymouth, but we piously hoped, from its structure, 
that it might speedily be rolled away to the bottom, in which wish, of 
course, we are joined a those merry gentlemen, Cobden, Bright, and Co. 

Next morning we sailed with the wind back again to the north-east, 
and, notwithstanding the little inconveniences we had suffered on the 
passage across, we tact determined to run through the Race of 
Alderney to pay a visit to Jersey. There was a nice breeze, and I must 
say we were glad there was no more of it, as we ran through the passage 
between Alderney and the French coast. The water seemed possessed ; 
it tumbled and leaped and twisted and danced in a most extraordinary 
and unnatural manner, and seyeral seas toppled right down on our decks, 
and we could not help fancying that some huge fish had jumped on board. 
However, with a fair wind and a strong tide we were soon through it, nor 
was there danger of any sort; but from the specimen we had we could 
judge what it would be in a strongish gale. The wind had got round to 
the southward of west, and before we had managed to weather Cape 
Gronez the tide turned against us. Cape Gronez is the north-west point 
of Jersey, and bears a strong similarity to the nose of Louis Philippe as 
his portrait is represented in Punch. We had an opportunity of judging 
of it, for, for upwards of an hour, did we beat between it and those en- 
ticing rocks called very properly the Paternosters, for if a ship once strikes 
on them it is to be hoped that the crew, being Roman Catholics, will, if 
they have time, say their Paternosters before they go to the bottom. 

At last, as it came on very thick, we raw back and anchored in a most 
romantic little cove called Bouley Bay, where we remained all night, 
hoping the wind would not shift to the northward, and send us on shore. 
I should advise all timid yachtsmen to keep clear of Jersey, for what 
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with the rapid tides, and rocks innumerable, it is a very ticklish locality. 
The next morning we got under weigh at ee and brought up off 
Elizabeth Castle, which guards the entrance of the harbour of St. Hilliers. 
I have not time to describe Jersey. Ican only recommend all who have 
not seen it, and wish to enjoy some very beautiful scenery, to go there. 
Two days more saw us crossing to Torbay, which we reached on the morn- 
ing of the regatta. Had an artist been —_ ed to carve the cliffs 
on which Torbay is situated, he could scarcely have made them more 
picturesque, or added tints more suitable, except perhaps that they are a 
little more red than one might wish. However, it is a very beautiful 
place, and admirably suited for a regatta. 

The bay before the town was crowded with yachts, and I counted no 
less than fourteen large schooners, among which I remember the Brilliant, 
which, however, should be called a ship, Gipsy Queen, Dolphin, Louisa, 
and a vast number of cutters, a large proportion of which were gaily 
dressed up with flags. The course is round the bay, so that the yachts are 
in sight the whole time—an advantage possessed by few other places. 
The Heroine, Cygnet, and Cynthia sailed, but the race was not a good 
one, as the Heroine, driven to windward by her antagonist, ran her bow- 
sprit into one of the mark boats, and another of them moving by mistake, 
the Cynthia did not go round her at all. Notwithstanding this, the sight 
was as beautiful of its kind as I eversaw. There was a ball at yight, to 
which we went, and we flattered ourselves that four dancing bachelors 
were not unwelcome. We met a number of acquaintances. Hearty 
lost his heart for the tenth time since he left London. The Gentle 
Giant, as the Miss Rattlers called Carstairs, looked out for a charmer, 
but could find none to surpass Mrs. Nugent. Bubble laughed with all 
but sighed with none, though Hearty accused him of flirtations innu- 
merable, and I never chronicle my own deeds, however fond I may be of 
noting those of my friends. However, if we did not break hearts, we 
passed a very pleasant evening. Hearty invited everybody he knew to 
come on board the next morning, and we went as far as Dartmouth, and 
a beautiful sail back we had by moonlight, to the great delight of the 
romantic portion of the guests. They were a very quiet set of ladies and 
gentlemen, and more than one sigh was heaved when they had gone on 
shore for our fast friends at Cowes. 

We were present at the Plymouth Regatta, and were going to several 
other places, when, one day after dinner, Hearty thus gave utterance to 
his thoughts. We were about a quarter of the way across channel on 
our passage to the French coast, with a stiffish breeze from the westward, 
and a chopping sea. 

“Tt seems to me arrant folly that we four bachelors should keep turn- 
ing up the salt water all the summer, and boxing about from place to place 
which we don’t care to visit, when there are a number of fair ladies at 
Cowes who are undoubtedly pining for our return.” 

** My own idea,” exclaimed Carstairs. 

“ Your argument is unanswerable,” said Bubble.—I nodded. 

** All agreed—then we'll up stick for the Wight,” said Hearty, joy- 
fully. “The wind’s fair. We shall be there some time to-morrow. 
Hillo, Jack! beg the master to step below.” 

This was said to a lad who waited at table and assisted the steward. 
Old Spreet, the master, soon made his appearance. He had been a 
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htsman for many years, and previously, if his yarns were to be be- 
i a smuggler of no mean renown. He was a short man, rather fat, 
for good living had not been thrown away on him, and very neat and 
clean in his person, as became the master of a yacht. 

“ We want to get back to Cowes, Spreet,” said Hearty. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the skipper, well accustomed to sudden changes 
in the plans of his yachting masters. 

“* How soon can we get there ”” asked marie 

“If we keeps away at once, and this here wind holds, early to-morrow; 
but, if it falls light, not till the afternoon, maybe ; and, if it chops round 
to the eastward, not till next morning,” replied Spreet. 

‘¢ By all means keep away at once, and get there as fast as you can,” 
said leatty; and the master disappeared from the cabin. 

Directly afterwards we heard him call the hands aft to ease off the 
main sheet, the square-sail and gaff-topsail were set, and, by the compa- 
ratively easy motion, we felt that we were running off before the wind. 
Not a little did it contribute to our comforts in coneluding our dinner. 

The next day, at noon, saw us safely anchored in Cowes Roads. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MARINER’S RETURN. 


“Twere’s Mr. Hearty and the Gentle Giant, I declare,” exclaimed the 
melodious voice of Miss Susan Rattler from out of a shrubbery, as my two 
Pat" were pacing along on the road towards Egypt to call on Lady 

ardiff. 

“ Oh, the dear men! you don’t say so, Susan !” replied her sister. 

Bubble and I were close under them, a little in = <a so they did 
not see us, though we could not avoid hearing what was said. 

** Yes, it’s them, I vow; we must attack them about the pic-nic 
forthwith,” said Susan. 

** Don’t mention Jane Seaton, or poor Ned will be too much out of 
spirits to do anything,” observed her sister. 

‘* Trust me to manage all descriptions of he-animals,” replied Rattler 
minima. ‘Ah, how d’ye do?—How d’ye do? Welcome, rovers, wel- 
come !” she exclaimed, waving her handkerchief as they approached. 

“ Lovely ladies, we once more live in your presence,” began Hearty. 

**¢ Oh, that I were a glove upon that ee! ” shouted Carstairs. 

** Oh, don’t, you'll make us blush!” screamed Susan, from over the 
bushes. “ But seriously, we're so glad you're come, because now we can 
have the pic-nic to Netley you promised us.” 

“*T like frankness—when shall it be ?” said Hearty. 

“* To-morrow, by all means—never delay a good thing.’ 
“Tf "twere done, ’twere well ‘twere done quickly,’” observed the cap- 
tain. 

“ That’s what Shakspeare says about. a beef-steak,” cried Susan. 
* But I say then, it’s settled —how nice !” 

“What? that we are to have beef-steaks?” asked Hearty. ‘ They 
are very nice when one’s hungry.” 

“No, I mean that we are to have a pic-nic to-morrow,” said the fair 


Rattler. 
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“ That depends whether those we invite are willing to join it,” observed 


acl ean summon spirits from the vasty deep, but will they come, 
cousin ?’”” exclaimed Carstairs. 

“ Oh, yes, in these parts, often,” cried Rattler maxima; “the revenue 
officers constantly find them, I know.” 

“ Capi ital!” ejaculated Hearty. ‘ You must bring that out 

in on board the Frolic. You deserve a pic-nic for it; it’s so original. 
ou must consider this only as a rehearsal. 

“ How kind—then it’s all settled!” exclaimed both young ladies in a 
breath. “There, Mary Masthead, I know, is dying to go, and so is Mrs. 
Topgallant, and [ dare say, if Captain Carstairs presses Mrs. Nugent, 
she'll go, and the Sandons and Cardiffs, and all our set; I don’t think 
any will refuse.” 

“ Well, then, we’ve no time to lose,” we exclaimed, and off we set to 
beat up for recruits. 

We were not, however, without our disappointments. Lady Cardiff 
could not go, and without a correct chaperone she could not let her 
daughter be of the party—the thing was utterly impossible, dreadfully 
incorrect, and altogether unheard of. Mrs. Nugent was a great deal too 
young, and being a widow had herself to look after. If Mrs. Topgallant 
would go she would see about it, so we tried next to find the lafly if ques- 
tion, but she had gone to Carisbrook Castle, and would not be back till late. 
Mrs. Sandon was next visited, but she had a cold, and if Lady Cardiff 
would not let her daughter go without a chaperone, neither could she. 
We by chance met Mrs. Seaton with the fair Jane, looking very beautiful, 
but mamma never went on the water if she could help it. She could not 
come to the island without doing so; but once safe there, she would not 
set her foot in a boat till she had to go away again. Sooth to say, that 
was not surprising; the good dame was unsuited by her figure for loco- 
motion. Everything depended on Mrs. Topgallant; never was she in 
so much request. The gentlemen being able to come without chape- 
rones, more readily promised to be present. We fell in with Sir Francis 
Futtock, Lord Lorimer, Harry Loring, and young Flareup, and a young 
Oxonian, who had lately taken orders and created a great sensation amon 
the more sensitive portion of his audience by his exquisite preaching, an 
the unction by which he privately recommended auricular confession and 

ance. 

The Rev. Frederick Fairfax was a pink-faced young man, and had 
naturally a round, good-natured countenance, but by dint of shaving his 
whiskers, elongating his face, and wearing a white cravat without gills, 
and a stand-up collar to his coat, he contrived to present a no bad imita- 
tion of a Jesuit priest. The Miss Rattlers called him the Paragon 
Puseyite, or the P. P., which they said would stand as well for parish 
priest. How Hearty came to invite him I don’t know, for he detested the 
worse than folly of those who try to make religion rest on a foundation 
of outward show and ceremony. We had just left the young gentleman 

when we met the two merry little Miss Masons. At first they could not 
possibly go because it was Saturday, and they had no chaperone; but when 
they heard that the Reverend Frederick was to be of the party all their 
scruples vanished. With such a are they might go anywhere. They 
had only lately been bitten, but had ever since diligently applied them- 
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selves to the study of the ‘Tracts of the Times” and the Fathers, and though 
not a word did they understand (which was not surprising, by-the-by), 
they perceived that the Rev. Fred’s voice was very melodious, that he 
chanted to admiration, and looked so pious that they could not be wrong 
in following his advice. At last the hearts of all were made glad by the 
appearance of Mrs. Topgallant, who, without much persuasion, undertook 
to chaperone as many young ladies as were committed to her charge. 


CuapTer VI. 
A PIC-NIC AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


THE morning came at last, fine as the palpitating heart of expectant 
damsels could desire, and calm enough to a the most timid chaperone; 
so calm, indeed, that it was a question whether any craft with canvas 
alone to depend on could move from her moorings with a chance of going 
anywhere except to Hurst or the Nab, but, as few of our lady friends had 
any nautical knowledge, that in no way disconcerted them, and they would 
not have believed us had we assured them that there was too little wind 
for the excursion. By noon, however, a few cat’s-paws appeared on the 
lake-like surface of the water, and soon after the deck of the Frolic once 
more began to rejoice in the presence of many of the former frolickers. 
They found it easy enough to come on board, but to collect all hands and 
get under weigh wasa very different thing. The Miss Sandons and Jane 
Seaton, who came escorted by Loring, on finding no chaperone, thought 
they ought to go on shore again, as neither Mrs. Topgallant nor Mrs. 
Nugent had come; but Sir Francis kept them discussing the point till Car- 
stairs had time to dive below, and presently returned with a Norman cap 
on his head, a shawl over his shoulders, and a boat-cloak as a petticoat. 

“There,” he exclaimed, crossing his arms before him, and putting his 
head on one side, sentimentally, ‘I’m as good a duenna as Mrs. Top- 
gallant, or any other lady of your acquaintance;” all laughed and forgot 
to go. ‘Come, my dear girls, sit down and behave yourselves ; no flirt- 
ing with that shrolelece, if you please,” he continued, imitating the 
honourable dame. “You, Mr. Loring, and you, Mr. Henry Flareup, go 
forward and smoke your cigars, I can’t allow such nasty practices here.” 

Flareup had, as usual, lighted his weed, and was sending the smoke 
into the face of May Sandon. The roars of laughter were not few as the 
real Mrs, Topgallant, with Miss Mary Masthead, approached, and the 
Norman 7 with the good-natured face of the wearer was seen looking 
over the side affectionately down upon them. The Rey. Fred and the 
Miss Masons next arrived, and lastly Mrs. Nugent, Miss Cardiff, Lord 
Lorimer and Hearty. 3 in 

“Now remember, Mr. Hearty, we must get back before dark; it is on 
that condition alone that I have consented to chaperone these young 
ladies,” said Mrs. Topgallant as we were about to get under weigh. 

“ And I, also,” eeslaimed pretty Mrs. Nugent. 

“Oh, we don’t allow you to be a chaperone,” said Carstairs ; “you are 
far too young and too engaging,” he whispered, and the Gentle Giant 


reg blushed as he said so; luckily Miss Susan Rattler did not hear 
im. 
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“ And mamma made me promise to be back at eight,” cried Jane 
Seaton. 

“ And so did ours!” echoed the three Miss Sandons. 

“You know we could not have come at all unless we were certain of 
being at home in proper time!” exclaimed the two Miss Masons ; “could 
we, Mr. Fairfax ?” 

The pet bowed and smiled. He was meditating on the life of St. 
Euphemia of Rhodes, and did not hear the question. 

“ Remember, ladies, that time and tide wait for no man,” answered 
Hearty. ‘Even such fair goddesses as honour the Frolic by their pre- 
sence this day cannot govern the winds and waves, however much they 
may-everything else. Therefore all I can promise is, to do my best to 
follow the wishes of your amiable mammas, and of yourselves.” 

“ And of mine, if you please, Mr. Hearty,” put in Mrs. Topgallant. 

“ Certainly, my dear madam, I considered you among the goddesses 
of whom I was speaking,” answered Hearty, with a flourish of his broad- 
brimmed beaver, which, with the compliment, completely won the honour- 
able lady’s heart. 

The anchor was at last weighed, and it being fortunately slack tide, 
with a light air from the south-east, we were able to fetch Calshot Castle. 

‘¢ What ‘has become of O’Swiggins ?” asked Lord Lorimer, “I thought 
he was always of your party, Hearty ?” 

‘‘Oh no. The Baroness Grog-strong-enough is away to the westward ;. 
we met her there,” was the answer. 

** As he is not here, let us pull him to pieces,” cried Miss Rattler. 

‘I can assist you there,” exclaimed Henry Flareup; “ did you hear of 
the joke about him at the regatta the other day?” 

‘¢ No, no; dear me, do tell us,” cried several of the ladies. 

“ Well, then,.you must know that the racing yachts were brought u 
before starting at their own anchors, and that they were compelled to leave 
their boats behind them made fast tu their respective cables. Just as they 
were getting ready to start O’Swiggins pulled alongside one of them in 
his gig, and jumping on board, without as much as saying by your leave, 
ordered his boat to go back to the Baroness Grog-strong-enough. He was 
walking the deck as coolly as possible, and thinking about lighting a cigar 

and making himself at home, when he was accosted by a naval gentleman 
who was sailing the yacht for the owner. 

“¢T beg your pardon, sir, I have not the honour of being acquainted 
with you but may I ask what you purpose doing presently when we 
start ©” 

“¢QOh, faith! I intend to sail with you,’ answered O’Swiggins. ‘I 
never sailed before on board a racing vessel, and I think it will be 
amusing.’ 

“«< Very probably ; but will you kindly tell me if Mr. 
your ‘intention ?” 

“<¢T hayn’t the pleasure of his acquaintance,’ answered O'Swiggins, 
nalvely. 

nf Then by whose leave do you come on board ?’ asked our friend. 

“<< Ts it leave you mean ?—faith, then, by no one’s at all,’ replied the 
lover of the Baroness. ‘I have the pleasure of knowing several of the 
gentlemen of the committee, and I am sure they would oblige me.’ 
“¢Very sorry to disappoint you,’ replied the naval man, ‘but it’s 
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against all rule; and as the time is nearly up, I must beg you to hail 
your boat, and go on shore again.’ 

‘«O’Swiggins didn’t like it ; but there was no help for him; so he set to 
work to hail his boat, but he might as well have tried to make himself 
heard at Calshot. Time flew by, and no other boat was near. Down 
came the rain, too, in torrents, and all who could got under shelter. A 
minute alone remained. 

“¢T am sorry to inconvenience you,’ said the naval man ; ‘ but go you 
cannot ; and the best thing you can do—it’s Hobson’s choice, to be sure 
—is to step into our boat.’ 

“ ©’ Swiggins hesitated, and looked as if he did not like it; however, he 
saw that the gentleman was in earnest, so in he got. The gun was fired 
—off started the yacht—and there he sat, left alone in his glory, without 

t coat or umbrella, the rain coming down every instant harder and 
Coal It was not a very pleasant way to take part in a regatta. He 
hailed everything he saw, at the top of his voice; but every one thought 
he was speaking to some one else, and would not go near him. He sat 
there for an hour or so, till at last some kind friend saw him, took him 
off, and made the best of the story.” 

We all laughed, of course. Some thought it served O'Swiggins right ; 
others said he was a capital fellow, and pitied him. I don’t know to which 
he would have been most obliged. _ As [ searcely had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance, I could not pronounce a judgment. Most of my readers pro- 
bably know the Southampton Water, and may picture us to themselves as 
we floated up the stream with the round, solid, Stilton-cheese-like-looking 
Castle of Calshot at the end of a sandy spit, and the lordly Tower of 
Eaglehurst, rising among trees seen over it on the one hand, and the 
mouth of the Hamble river on the other, while, far as the eye can reach 
on either hand, are seen verdant groves, with the roofs and chimneys of 
numerous villas peeping from among them. About three quarters of 
the way up, on the right hand, at a short distance only from the water, 
stand the picturesque ruins of Netley Abbey. The jolly monks of old— 
and I respect them for it—always selected the most beautiful sites in the 
neighbourhood for their habitations, and in fixing on that for Netley 
they did not depart from their rule. Several chambers remain; and the 
walls which surround an inner court are entire, with fine arched windows, 
the tracery work complete, looking into it. We brought up off it, and 
the boats were instantly lowered to convey the passengers on shore. In 
getting into one of them, Loring nearly went overboard, and a shriek of 
terror from Jane Seaton would have published her secret had not every- 
body known it before. At last the hampers and the people reached the 
beach in safety; and now began the difficulties of the chaperone. She 
was like a shepherd with a wild flock of sheep and no dog: they would 
stray in every direction out of her sight. Some had brought sketch- 
books, and perched themselves about, far apart, to take views of the ruins ; 
others rred what they called exploring; and Jane and Loring 
vanished no one knew where. The Gentle Giant, who drew very well, 
was called on by the Miss Rattlers and several other ladies to fill up the 

of their books; and Hearty was running about talking to every- 

y and ordering everything ; while Bubble was exerting himself to do 
the same, and to take sketches into the bargain, though all his friends 
observed that there was a want of his usual vivacity. The Rattler girls 
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quizzed him unmercifully, till they brought him back to the semblance, 
at all events, of his former self. The servants had been employed in 
laying the cloth under the shade of a tree which had sprung up in the 
courtyard, and thither Hearty’s voice now summoned us. How can pen 
of mine do justice to the cold collation which was spread before our re- 
joicing eyes! I can only say that the party did it, and amply too. - 

« Are we all here ?”’ pn the master of the revels. ‘“ No, by 
Bacchus ! two are wanting—Miss Seaton and Mr. Loring—where are 
they ?” 

“Good gracious! where can they be ?” screamed the Honourable 
Mrs, Topgallant. 

** What can have become of them?’’ cried Mrs. Nugent. 

“ They probably did not hear you call, and I dare say they are not far 
off,” suggested Miss Cardiff, always anxious to put a good excuse for her 
acquaintance. 

“IT should not wonder but what they have eloped,” observed Miss 
Susan Rattler. 

“‘ What fun!” said Miss Mary Masthead ; “ we hav'n’t had such a thing 
for a long time.” 

“ How shocking!” ejaculated the Miss Masons in,a breath, and 
looked at the Reverend Frederick. 

“‘ [ll wager I find the truants,”’ said Bubble, about to go, but he was 
saved the trouble, for at that moment they appeared; the fair Jane look- 
ing very confused, Harry Loring remarkably happy. 

“ We’ve all been talking about you two,” blurted out Hearty. ‘ No 
scandal though, so sit down and enable us to recover our appetites, for 
ries panlaty nearly took them away. Now tell us, what have you been 

oing ?” 

oe Jane did not know which way to look, nor what to say; and it 
never occurred to Hearty that his question might possibly confuse her. 
Loring, however, came to the rescue. 

“ Admiring the architecture, exploring everywhere, and examining 
everything, which no one else appears to have done, or the dinner-bell 
would not have been answered so speedily. And now, old fellow, I'll 
drink a glass of champagne with you.” 

This would not blind us, however. Every one saw what he had been 
about, and no small blame to him either. Of course, no one further hinted 
at the subject. After dinner we again wandered about the ruins, and the 
shades of evening surprised us while still there, to the great horror of 
Mrs. Topgallant, and not a little to that of the Miss Masons, who had 
been so earnestly listening to a discourse of the Reverend Frederick on 
the importance of reviving monasteries, that they did not observe the 
sun set. 

“ Hillo, ladies and gentlemen! we ought to be on board again,” ede? 
out Hearty, from the top of a high wall to which he had climbed. 
“ There is no time to be lost, if we would not displease our mammas.” 

A good deal of time, however, was lost in collecting the scattered sheep, 
and in carrying down the baskets to the boats, which the servants had 
neglected to do. When we did at length reach the spot at which we had 
landed, a bank of mud was alone to be seen, and one of the men brought 
us the pleasing intelligence that the nearest place at which we could pos- 
sibly embark was about a mile down the river. 
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against all rule; and as the time is nearly up, I must beg you to hail 
your boat, and go on shore again.’ 

‘‘ O’Swiggins didn’t like it ; but there was no help for him; so he set to 
work to hail his boat, but he might as well have tried to make himself 
heard at Calshot. Time flew by, and no other boat was near. Down 
came the rain, too, in torrents, and all who could got under shelter. A 
minute alone remained. 

“¢T am sorry to inconvenience you,” said the naval man ; ‘ but go you 
cannot ; and the best thing you can do—it’s Hobson’s choice, to be sure 
—is to step into our boat.’ , 

“ ©’ Swiggins hesitated, and looked as if he did not like it; however, he 
saw that the gentleman was in earnest, so in he got. The gun was fired 
—off started the yacht—and there he sat, left alone in his glory, without 

t coat or umbrella, the rain coming down every instant harder and 
eect It was not a very pleasant way to take part in a regatta. He 
hailed everything he saw, at the top of his voice; but every one thought 
he was speaking to some one else, and would not go near him. He sat 
there for an hour or so, till at last some kind friend saw him, took him 
off, and made the best of the story.” 

We all laughed, of course. Some thought it served O'’Swiggins right ; 
others said he was a capital fellow, and pitied him. I don’t know to which 
he would have been most obliged. As I seareely had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance, I could not pronounce a judgment. Most of my readers pro- 
bably know the Southampton Water, and may picture us to themselves as 
we floated up the stream with the round, solid, Stilton-cheese-like-looking 
Castle of Calshot at the end of a sandy spit, and the lordly Tower of 
Eaglehurst, rising among trees seen over it on the one hand, and the 
mouth of the Hamble river on the other, while, far as the eye can reach 
on either hand, are seen verdant groves, with the roofs and chimneys of 
numerous villas peeping from among them. About three quarters of 
the way up, on the right hand, at a short distance only from the water, 
stand the picturesque ruins of Netley Abbey. The jolly monks of old— 
and I respect them for it—always selected the most beautiful sites in the 
neighbourhood for their habitations, and in fixing on that for Netley 
they did not depart from their rule. Several chambers remain; and the 
walls which surround an inner court are entire, with fine arched windows, 
the tracery work complete, looking into it. We brought up off it, and 
_ the boats were instantly lowered to convey the passengers on shore. In 
getting into one of them, Loring nearly went overboard, and a shriek of 
terror from Jane Seaton would have published her secret had not every- 
body known it before. At last the hampers and the people reached the 
beach in safety; and now began the difficulties of the chaperone. She 
was like a shepherd with a wild flock of sheep and no dog: they would 
stray im every direction out of her sight. Some had brought sketch- 
books, and perched themselves about, far apart, to take views of the ruins ; 
others rred what they called exploring; and Jane and Loring 
vanished no one knew where. The Gentle Giant, who drew very well, 
was called on by the Miss Rattlers and several other ladies to fill up the 
pages of their books; and Hearty was running about talking to every- 

y and ordering everything ; while Bubble was exerting himself to do 
the same, and to take sketches into the bargain, though all his friends 
observed that there was a want of his usual vivacity. The Rattler girls 
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izzed him unmercifully, till they brought him back to the semblance, 
at all events, of his former self. The servants had been employed in 
laying the cloth under the shade of a tree which had sprung up in the 
courtyard, and thither Hearty’s voice now summoned us. How can pen 
of mine do justice to the cold collation which was spread before our re- 
joicing eyes! I can only oe that the party did it, and amply too. - 

“ Are we all here?” exclaimed the master of the revels. ‘“ No, by 
Bacchus! two are wanting—Miss Seaton and Mr. Loring—where are 


they ope 
“ Good ious! where can they be ?” screamed the Honourable 
Mrs. Topgallant. 


** What can have become of them?” cried Mrs. Nugent. 

“ They probably did not hear you call, and I dare say they are not far 
off,” suggested Miss Cardiff, always anxious to put a good excuse for her 
acquaintance. 

“T should not wonder but what they have eloped,” observed Miss 
Susan Rattler. 

*¢ What fun!” said Miss Mary Masthead ; “ we hav’n’t had such a thing 
for a long time.” 

“How shocking!” ejaculated the Miss Masons in breath, and 
looked at the Reverend Frederick. 

“‘ I'll wager I find the truants,”’ said Bubble, about to go, but he was 
saved the trouble, for at that moment they appeared ; the fair Jane look- 
ing very confused, Harry Loring remarkably happy. 

“We've all been talking about you two,” blurted out Hearty. ‘“ No 
scandal though, so sit down and enable us to recover our appetites, for 
on wanioty nearly took them away. Now tell us, what have you been 

oing ?” 

Seo Jane did not know which way to look, nor what to say; and it 
never occurred to Hearty that his question might possibly confuse her. 
Loring, however, came to the rescue. 

“ Admiring the architecture, exploring everywhere, and examining 
everything, which no one else appears to have done, or the dinner-bell 
would not have been answered so speedily. And now, old fellow, I'll 
drink a glass of champagne with you.” 

This would not blind us, however. Every one saw what he had been 
about, and no small blame to him either. Of course, no one further hinted 
at the subject. After dinner we again wandered about the ruins, and the 
shades of evening surprised us while still there, to the great horror of 
Mrs. Topgallant, and not a little to that of the Miss Masons, who had 
been so earnestly listening to a discourse of the Reverend Frederick on 
the importance of reviving monasteries, that they did not observe the 
sun set. 

_ § Hillo, ladies and gentlemen! we ought to be on board again,” sung 
out Hearty, from the top of a high wall to which he had climbed. 
‘“‘ There is no time to be lost, if we would not displease our mammas.” 

A good deal of time, however, was lost in collecting the scattered sheep, 
and in carrying down the baskets to the boats, which the servants had 
neglected to do. When we did at length reach the spot at which we had 
landed, a bank of mud was alone to be seen, and one of the men brought 
us the pleasing intelligence that the nearest place at which we could pos- 
sibly embark was about a mile down the river. 
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“ We here have a convineing proof that time and tide wait for no 
one,” cried Bubble; “ or the latter would certainly have remained up for 
the convenience of so many charming young ladies.” 

“ Shocking !” exclaimed Mrs. T 

“ What will our mammas say 7” ejaculated all the fair damsels. 

“ That it’s very im ,” said the chaperone general. 

“It can’t be now, 0 if we do not i to spend the night on 
the beach we had acy Pagers od observed one of the gentlemen. 

Henry Flareup expressed his opinion, that the dismay their non-arrival 
would cause would be jolly fan, and the Miss Rattlers were in ecstasies of 
delight at the contretemps. 

However, no one grumbled very much, and at last we reached the boats. 
A new difficulty then arose. ry barely floated with the crews in them, 
bat with passengers on board they would be aground. The men had to 
get out, and, as it was, the only approach to them was over wet mud of a 
soft nature, yet no persuasions would induce the ladies to be carried to 
them. Mrs. Topgallant would not hear of such a thing, and boldly led 
the van through the mad. The young ladies followed, nearly losing their 
shoes, and most effectually awl (I believe it is a proper word) their 
gowns. a or them off to see, as he said, that none were miss- 
ing; and then began the work of getting the boats afloat, one or two of 
the ladies, not accustomed to yachting, beng dreadfully alarmed at seeing 
the men jamp overboard to lift them along. Huzza! off we went at last 
and pulled towards the Frolic. 

a Lets get back as fast as we can, Spreet,” exclaimed Hearty, as soon as 
he stepped on deck. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, it won't be very fast, though,” answered the master. 

“ Why how is that?” asked Hearty; “an hour and a half will do it, 
won't it 7” 

‘* Bless your heart, no, sir,’’ said old Spreet, almost laughing at the idea. 
‘It's just dead low water, so the flood will make up for the best part of the 
next six hours, and after that, if there doesn’t come more wind than we has 
now, we shan't make no great, way.” 

“ But let us at all events get op our anchor and try to do something,” 
urged Hearty, whose ideas of navigation were not especially distinct at 
the time. 

“If we does, sir, we shall drive up to Southampton, or maybe to Red- 
bridge, for there ain't an hair in all the ’eavens,” was the encouraging 
answer given by the master. 

I never saw a more perfect calm. A candle was lighted on deck and 
the flame went straight up as if in a room. If we had been in a tropical 
climate we should have looked out for a hurricane. Here nothing so ex- 
citing was to be apprehended. The conversation with the master was not 
overheard by any of the ladies, and Hearty thought it was as well to say 
nothing about it, but to leave them to suppose that we were on our way 
back to Cowes. 

“ It is much too dark to distinguish the shore, and as none of them ever 
think of looking at the sails they will not discover that we are still at 
anchor,” he observed; and so it proved, as we shall presently see. 

The after-cabin had been devoted to the use of the fairer portion of the 

uests, and when they got there and found the muddy condition of their 


resses, there was a general cry for hot water to wash them. Luckily the 
cook’s coppers could supply a good quantity, and two tubs were sent aft, in 
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which, as was afterwards reported—for we were not allowed to be spectators 
of the process—the honourable Mrs. T t and her protégées were 
busily employed in rinsing their skirts, it was not quite so easy a 
matter to dry them. Tea and coffee were next served up in the main cabin, 
and cakes and muffins and toast in profusion were produced, and as Car- 
stairs quietly observed, “ Never were washerwomen more happy.” 

There was only one thing wanting, we had not sufficient milk, and that 
there might be no scarcity in future, it was proposed to send the steward 
on shore with Henry Flareup to swap him for a cow to be kept on board 
instead. He was fixed on as the victim, as it was considered that he had 
been making too much love to one of the Miss Sandons, conduct alto- 

ether unbecoming one of his tender years. 

“We have passed a very pleasant evening, Mr. Hearty, I can assure 

ou,” said the chaperone; “and as I ‘Suppose we shall soon be there, we 
ory better get ready to go on shore.” 

“ We shall have time for a dance first; we h ave had the deck cleared, 
and the musicians are ready,” replied Hearty; « ‘may I have the honour 
of opening the ball with you, Mrs. Topgallant ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to say to such a thing—I'm afgaid jt will be 
very incorrect, and at all events you must excuse me, Mr. Hearty, I shall 
have quite enough to do to look “after my charges.” 

And as Mrs. Topgallant said this, she glanced round at the assembled 
young ladies. 

“ A dance, a dance, by all means!” exclaimed the Miss Rattlers; “ what 
capital fun!” 

A dance was therefore agreed on, and we went on deck, which we found 
illuminated with all the lanterns and spare lamps which could be found on 
board, and even candles, without any shade, were stuck on the taffrail, and 
the boom was topped up so as to “be complete ly out of the way. We 
owed the arrangements to Bubble, Carstairs, and the master, who had 
been busily employed while the rest were below at tea. An exclamation 
of delight burst from the lips of the young ladies, the musicians struck up 
a polka, and in another minute all hands were footing it away as gaily as 
in any ball-room, and with far more merriment and freedom. 


Ye gentlemen and ladies who stay at home at ease, 
Ah little do ye think upon the fun there’s on the seas! 


How we did dance! No one tired. Even Mrs. Topgallant got up 
and took a turn with the Gentle Giant, and very nearly went overboard 
by-the-by. We had no hot lamps, no suffocating perfumed atmosphere, 
to oppress us, as in a London ball-room. The clear sky was our ceiling, 
the cool water was around us. Every gentleman had danced with every 
lady, except that Loring had taken more than his share with Miss Seaton, 
before we thought of giving in. 

“ Well, | wonder we don’t get there!” on a sudden exclaimed Mrs. 
Topgallant, as if something new had struck her. 

There was a general laugh, set, Iam sorry to say, by Sir Francis 
F utto ck. 

Why, my dear madam, we have not begun to go yet.’ 

“ ‘Not begun to go!” cried the Miss Masons. “W «i we shan’t be in 
time for church.” 

“ Not begun to go!” groaned the Rev. Fred. ‘ What will my con- 
gregation do without me 7” 
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“ Why, I thought we had been moving all the time. We have passed 
a number of objects which I should have taken for ghosts, if I believed 
in such things,” said Mrs. Topgallant. 

“Those were vessels ina up with the tide, my dear madam, to 
Southampton, where we } ae have gone also,” observed Sir Francis. 

Just then a tall dark object came out of the gloom, and glided by us 
at a little distance. It certainly had, what one might suppose, the 
appearance of a spirit wandering over the face of the waters. 

“Art thou a spirit blessed, or goblin damned ?’” began Carstairs. 
“¢ Bring with thee airs from Heaven ?’ ” 

“| wish it did,” interrupted Bubble, ‘“‘ and we might have a chance of 
getting to Cowes to gl 

‘ ¢ Or blasts from Hell,’”’ continued the Gentle Giant. “ *‘ Thou comest 
in such a questionable shape that I will speak to thee.’ ” 

“Cutter, ahoy! What cutter is that?” hailed a voice from the 
stranger. 

“It’s one of them revenue chaps,” said Spreet. ‘The Frolic yacht ; 
Edward Hearty, Esq., owner!” answered the old man ; “and be hanged 
to you,” he muttered. 

 ¢T'll call thee king—father, royal Dane. Oh, answer me !’ ”’ continued 
Carstairs. 

“ He'll not answer you,—so avast spouting, and let’s have another 
turn at dancing!” exclaimed Hearty, interrupting the would-be actor, and 
dragging him to the side of Mrs. Nugent, who did not refuse his request 
to dance another quadrille. 

Thus at it again we went, to the no small amusement of a number of 
spectators, whose voices could be heard round us. Their boats were just 
dimly visible, though from the bright lights on our deck we could not 
see the human beings on board them. At last the rippling sound against 
our bows ceasing, gave notice that the tide had slackened, and that we 
might venture on lifting anchor. A light air also sprung up from the 
eastward, and slowly we began to move on our right course. Some of 
the unnauticals, however, forgot that with an ebb tide and an easterly 
wind, there was not much chance of our reaching Cowes in a hurry. A 
thick fog also began to rise from the calm water; and after the dancing, 
for fear of their catching cold, cloaks and coats, plaids and shawls, were 
in great requisition among the young ladies. Mrs. Topgallant insisted 
that they would all be laid up, and that they must go below till they got 
into Cowes harbour. 

“ She was excessively angry,” she said, “ with Mr. Hearty for keeping 
them out in this way; and as for Sir Francis Futtock, a captain in her 
majesty’s navy, she was, indeed, surprised that such a thing could happen 
while he was on board.” 1 

“ But, my dear madam,” urged Sir Francis in his defence ; “ you know 
that accidents will happen in the best regulated families. Nobody asked 
my advice, and I could not venture to volunteer it, or I might have 
foretold what has happened. However, come down below, and I trust no 
harm will ensue.” 

After some persuasion, the good lady was induced to go below, and to 
rest herself on a sofa in one of the sleeping-cabins, the door of which 
Henry Flareup quietly locked, at a hint from Hearty, who then told the 
young ladies that, as Cerberus was chained, they might now do exactly 
what they liked. I must do them the justice to say that they behaved very 
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well, There was abundance of laughter however, especially when Miss 
Susan Rattler fporene habited in a box-coat estes to Captain 
Carstairs. It had certainly nothing yachtish about it. It was of a 
whitey-brown hue, with great horn buttons and vast pockets. It was 
thoroughly roadish—it smelt of the road—its appearance was of the road. 
It reminded one of the days of four-in-hand coaches; and many a tale it 
could doubtless tell of Newmarket ; of races run, of bets booked. Not 
content with wearing the coat, Susan was persuaded to try a cigar. 
She puffed away manfully for some time. 

“You look a very jemmy young gent, indeed you do,” observed the 
Gentle Giant, looking up at her as he sat at her feet. ‘“ What would 
your mamma say if she saw you?” 

‘¢ What an odious custom you men have of smoking,” cried Hearty, 
pretending not to see who was the culprit. 

“In the presence of ladies, too,” exclaimed Loring, really ignorant of 
the state of the case. 

Poor Susan saw that she was laughed at, and, beginning probably at 
the same time to feel a little sick from the fumes of the tobacco, she 
was not sorry of an excuse for throwing Carstairs’ best Hayannah, into 
water. 

As the fog settled over us rather heavily, not only were the more 
delicate part of the company wrapped up in cloaks and shawls, but we 
got up the blankets and counterpanes from the cabins, and swaddled 
them up completely in them, while the gentlemen threw themselves 
along at their feet, partly in a fit of romantic gallantry and partly, it is 
just possible, to assist in keeping themselves warm. Carstairs recited 
Shakspeare all night long, and Loring sang some capital songs. 

By this time we had got down to Calshot ; and, as the tide was now 
setting down prefty’strong, we appeared to be going along at a good rate. 

*‘ How soon shall we be in, captain ?’”’ asked one of the Miss Masons 
of the skipper, who was at the helm. 

“That depends, miss, whether a breeze comes before we get down to 
Yarmouth or Hurst ; because,,if we keep on, we shan’t be far off either 
one or the other before the tide turns,” was the unsatisfactory answer. 

“ Keep on, by all means, Spreet,” exclaimed Hearty, who had not 
heard all that was said; “I promised to do my best to get in, and we 
must keep at it.” 

So tideward we went; the little wind there had been dropping alto- 
gether. Presently we heard a hail. 

“‘ What cutter is that?” 

“ The Frolic.” 

“« Please, sir, we were sent out to look for you, to bring Mrs. Topt 
gallant and Miss Masons, and some other ladies, on shore,” e 

There was a great deal of talk, but Hearty had determined that no 
one should leave the yacht. Mrs. Topgallant was below, and could no- 
be disturbed; besides, the other young ladies could not be left without a 
chaperone. The Miss Masons wanted to go in company with their 
pastor, but it would not exactly do to be out in a boat alone with the 
Reverend Fred ; and, as he was afraid of catching cold, he was at the 
time safe below, and knew nothing of what was taking place, so the boat 
was sent off without a freight. Hearty vowed that he would threaten 
to fire on any other boat which came near us to carry off any of his 
guests. Thus the night wore on. 
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It would be impossible to record all the witty things which were said, 
all the funny things which were done, and all the laughter which was 
laughed. All I can say is, that the ladies and gentlemen were about as 
unlike as ible to what they would have been in town during the 
season. Hour after hour passed rapidly away, and not a little surprised 
were they when the bright streaks of dawn appeared in the eastern sky, 
and Egypt Point was seen a long way off in the same direction, while 
the vessel was found to be turning round and round without any steerage 
way. The Reverend Fred awoke, and in frantic horror rushed on deck, 
intreating to be set on shore, Jest his congregation should assemble, and 
he be absent ; so a boat was lowered, and he, and the two Miss Masons, 
and two Miss Sandons got in, and reached Cowes in time to rush home 
and go to church. 

Now it was very wrong and very improper, and I don’t mean for a 
moment to defend our conduct, though by-the-by the fault was ail 
Hearty’s ; but it was not till half-past eleven, when all good people were 
gone to church, that the remainder of the party set foot once more upon 
the shore. Never was there a merrier pic-nic, and, what is more, in 
spite of wet feet and damp fogs, no one was a bit the worse for it. 


Cuapter VII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Tue yachting season was drawing rapidly to a close; but before the 
Frolic was laid up for the winter many a pleasant cruise had we on 
board her, for an account of which I have not space to spare. I feel, 
however, that I ‘have not paid due attention to my hero and heroine. 
Harry Loring was seen everywhere with the fair Jane, and it was 
reported that the match was soon to come off. Of course he looked 
the picture of happiness. I had not seen him for some days. At last 
I met him. Alas! how changed was the once joyous expression of his 
countenance. 

‘* My dear fellow, what is, the matter?” I asked. 

“ What, don’t you know?” he exclaimed. “I thought all the world 
did, to laugh at me. False, fickle, heartless, flirting—”’ 

What is all this about?” I asked. “I deeply regret, I feel—” 

“Oh, of course, you do,” he replied, interrupting me _ petulantly. 
“Tl tell you how it was. She had accepted me, as you may have 
guessed, and I made sure that there would be no difficulties, as she had 
plenty of money, though I have little enough; but when there is suffi- 
cient on one side what more can be required? At last one day she said, ‘I 
wish, Mr. Loring, that you would speak to mamma.’ (She had always 
called me Harry before.) ‘Of course I will,’ thinking that it was a hint 
to fix the day; but after I left her my mind misgave me. Well, my 
dear fellow, as I dare say you know that having to speak to papa or 
mamma is the most confoundedly disagreeable thing of all the disagree- 
ables in life, when one hasn’t got a guod rent-roll to show. At Jeast, 
after all the billing and cooing, and the romance and sentiments of love, 
it is such a worldly matter-of-fact, pounds, shillings, and pence affair, 
that it is enough to disgust a fellow. However, I nerved myself up for 
the encounter, and was ushered into the presence of the old dragon—” 

“You shouldn't speak of your intended mother-in-law in that way,” 
I observed, interrupting him. 
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“My intended—; but you shall hear,” he continued. “ ‘ Well, 
sir, I understand that you have favoured my daughter with an offer,’ she 
began. I didn’t like the tone of her voice nor the look of her green eye— 
they meant mischief. ‘I have had the happiness of being accepted by—’ 
‘Stay, stay!’ she exclaimed, penegpn ny me. ‘ My daughter would not 
think of accepting you without asking my leave, and I, as a mother, 
must first know what fortune you can settle on her.’ ‘ Everything she 
has got or ever will have,’ I replied, as fast as I could utter the words. 
‘ My father and mother are excellent people, and they have kindly offered 
us a house and—’ ‘Is that it, Mr. Loring? And you have nothing— 
absolutely nothing?’ shrieked out the old woman. Oh, how I hated 
her! ‘Then, sir, I beg you will clearly understand that from this mo- 
ment all communication between you and my daughter ceases for ever. 
I could not have believed that any gentleman would have been guilty of 
such impertinence. What! a man without a penny, to think of marry- 
ing my daughter, with her beauty and her fortune. There, sir, you 
have got my answer, I hope you understand it; go, sir—go.’ I did 
go without uttering another word, though I gave her a,look which 
ought to have confounded her, and here you see me, a miserable 
heart-broken man. I have been in vain trying to get a glimpse of Jane, 
to ask her if it was by her will that I am thus discarded; and if so, to 
whistle her down. the wind;—but I have dreadful suspicions that it was 
a plot between them to get rid of me, and if so I have had a happy 
escape.” 

~ il an idea that his last suspicion was right. Poor fellow, I pitied 
him. It struck me as a piece of arrant folly on the part of the mother 
that a nice, gentlemanly, good-looking fellow should be sent to the right 
about simply because he was poor, when the young lady had ample fortune 
for them both. 

“ Look here!” exclaimed Loring, bitterly, ‘is it not enough to make 
a man turn sick with grief and pain as he looks round and sees those he 
once knew as blooming nice girls growing into crusty old maids because 
their parents chose to insist on an establishment and settlement for them 
equal to what they themselves enjoy, instead of remembering the altered 
circumstances of the times? Not one man in ten has a fortune, and if the 
talents and energy of the rising generation are not to be considered as 
such, Hymen may blow out his torch and cut his stick, and the fair 
maidens of England will have to sing for ever and a day, ‘ Nobody coming 
to marry me, nobody coming to woo.’”’ 

I laughed, though I felt the truth of what he said. ‘ But are you 
certain that you were disinterested? Were you in no way biassed in 
your love by her supposed fortune ?” I asked. 

‘‘On my word, I was not. I never thought of the tin,” was the 
answer. 


“Then,” I replied, “I must say that you are avery ill-used gentle- 
man.” 

I never yet met with a story which did not wind up with the marriage 
of one or other of the parties, but as mine is a true tale and not a romance, 
I must acknowledge that no matrimonial alliance whatever took place. 
What another year may bring forth we shall see, for before we separated 
Hearty invited. all his guests to take a second cruise with him next 
summer on board the Frolic. 

March,—vou. LXXXVUI, NO, CCCLI. Y 
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THE BARRICADE OF THE JAGER-ZEILE. 


FROM THE ROUGH NOTES OF ONE WHO FOUGHT THERE. 


Tose of our readers who are familiar with Vienna, and recollect the 
wide and handsome street of the Jager-Zeile that leads to the Prater, 
enlivened as it used to be with its motley throng of fashionable riders, 
promenaders, and carriages filled with the élite and beauty of the once 
pleasure-seeking Austrian capital, would not have recognised it at the 
moment of which we are about to speak. Close to the church of the 
Stern-Gasse, extending across the wide street and abutting on the tall 
houses on either side, rose the gigantic barricade which, in the latter 
October days of the eventful year 1848, had been raised for the defence of 
the city on that important point against the fierce Croats of Jellachich. 
Surmounting its towering crest, six twelve-pounders directed their dark 
and threatening mouths towards the Prater, whose wooded glades of rich 
autumnal green, hitherto the haunts of coquettish nursemaids and their ill- 
watched infant charges, were now dotted with the watchful riflemen of 
Styria and parties of the Mobile Guard of Vienna, which formed the chain 
of outposts towards the enemy. A tricoloured flag, black, gold, and red, 
beside another of green, white, and red, fluttered in the fresh breeze of the 
morning, planted upon the lofty lantern post which rose out of the pile of 
massive green granite blocks which had but lately formed the pavement. 
I stood near the , conversing with the corporal of bombardiers, at the 
moment when a light open caleche, drawn by two brown horses, drove at 
a smart pace up to the barricade. A slight-built little man, with short 
grey hair and deeply sunken eyes, stepped thoughtfully from the vehicle, 
his right hand leaning upon a cane: with somewhat of a limping gait 
he approached the barricade. He was dressed in the surtout of the 
i National Guard, with high pliant riding-boots and a straight 
sword, over the handle of which depended a red and white silken sash. 
Upon his head he wore a white Calabrese hat, surmounted with a white 
feather. That man was General Bem, under whose vigilant direction the 
gigantic barricade of the Jtiger-Zeile had risen, as though by enchant- 
ment, on the night of the 27th-28th of October. 

By the general’s side walked a young man, with dark piercing eyes, 
and of an active, lively bearing; he wore the pantaloon of the Viennese 
National Guard, a light blue jacket with red facings, and from his breast, 
suspended by a blue ribbon, hung a silver decoration for bravery. He 
was the an ten field-adjutant of General Bem, a youth of twenty, who 
had fought in the campaign of Schleswig-Holstein.’ Bem directed his 
steps towards me, and addressed me in unconnected words, which strongly 
revealed the Polish accent : 

** Sir, are you the commandant of this barricade ?” 

‘No, general ; yonder he stands, on the steps of the church.” 

Bem then turned his steps towards the church, and speaking in com- 
mand to the officer, said : 

“ You will not abandon this barricade until it is no longer tenable ; 
and—not even then.” 

After this laconic address he returned to the barricade, seated himself 
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at its foot, and sketched busily in his tablets the situation and bearings of 
the gigantic bulwark. At intervals the isolated report of cannon was to 
be heard. 

A n in the Hungarian costume now approached the general, and 
> heey him with the words: i 

“General, you have not, perhaps, observed that we have mounted 
also an Hungarian flag ?” 

Without allowing himself to be interrupted, or turning to the speaker, 
Bem replied : 

“ Instead of Hungarian flags, bring us rather some Hungarian troops, 
for they alone can save us.” “He shortly closed his portfeuille, gave the 
cannoneer that stood nearest to him a bank-note, with the words, “ Fire 
well!” and limped back again to his carriage, which then drove rapidly 
up the Jager-Zeile with him and his field-adjutant. 

Neither by his bearing nor his dress was there aught to betray the 
great soldier, nor the rank which he held. This unassuming demeanour 
and appearance had, however, considerable less effect upon the Mobile 
Guard of Vienna than would have had a dazzling uniform 7 1’ with 
gold, and gave rise to frequent singular and amusing incidents. One 
night, during a reconnaissance of the barricades, the general was stopped 
by 3 workman, who, with the genuine and well-known Wiener twang, 
challenged him with the words, 

“Halt! Who is the gentleman ?” 

“‘T am the general-in-command—General Bem.” 

‘*Oh! you're a general? ‘That's a curious dress, too, for a general.” 

ss My dear friend, we are all soldiers now, and I am simply a burgher 

neral.”” 

“ That may be ; but surely now that never can be a dress for a general!” 
and shaking his head half in doubt, and half in surprise. With these 
words the astonished workman retired. 

Neither, however, in the features of Bem, is there much to betray the 
warrior and the man of mind. His appearance is by no means striking ; 
and is, indeed, anything but handsome. ‘The general complexion of his 
face, cheek, and forehead alike, is of a reddish sallow hue; the eyes are 
deeply sunk, but, under excitement, flashing all the fire of the soul within ; 
the ¥ hereon project with the true Sarmatian type; the nose is short 
and somewhat up-turned; and the projecting upper lip imparts to his 
beardless face anything but an intellectual expression. The phy- 
siognomist would, indeed, sadly err who measured the inner man of 
Joseph Bem by his external features. 

Bem had come to Vienna from Lemberg, whither he had repaired from 
Paris upon the outbreak of the March revolution. The appearance of 
affairs had then begun to promise serious and warm occupation for minds 
which looked towards the revolutionary movement with hope for the 
future, and Bem’s war-strung tone of thought vibrated with joy at the 
prospect of the enfranchisement of Poland, which again presented itself 
in the background of the picture. On the 14th of October, 1848, but 
not before, as has been sedulously represented, Bem arrived at Vienna, 
and presented himself before the commandant of the National Guard of 
that capital. Whether this step was then taken by him in pursuance of 
a solicitation from Hungary, is not clear. From subsequent circumstances, 
however, and from his escape from Vienna at the eleventh hour with an 
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Hungarian passport, doubts have been entertained that such may have 
been the case. On the very day of his appearance, the provisory com- 
mander-in-chief, Messenhauser, announced and presented him to the 
people of Vienna, in a printed placard, to the following effect :— 

“The commander-in-chief of the National Guard of Vienna and the 
suburbs makes hereby known to the Guards and Mobile corps, as also to 
the public, the gratifying intelligence that the celebrated and honourably 
known Lieutenant-General Bem has been appointed to assist him in the 
direction of the Stratagitical Dispositions for the Defence.” 

The people of Vienna inquired of each other, “ Whois Bem?” His 
countrymen alone knew him, with the exception of the few who had a 
special recollection of the generals of the Polish Revolution. 

On the 20th of October, at the corner of every street, a small folio- 
sized placard attracted the attention of the people of Vienna. Headed 
and printed in a semi-circular form, it exhibited the signature and name, 
“ Joseph Bem,” and detailed to the .Viennese in what battles Bem had 
distinguished himself, and on what occasions he had received the numer- 
ous wounds which covered his body, for the liberty of his native country. 

It is an acknowledged and well known fact, that it was alone on Bem’s 
joining that a regular and proper organisation of the measures for the 
defence of Vienna was first established. Neither Messenhauser nor 
Feuneberg (the latter, indeed, much less) possessed either stratagic ability 
or experience. 

Bem undertook to put the whole of the lines and walls of Vienna into 
an efficient state of defence. He directed the disposition of the artillery, 
and established the camp of the Mobile corps in the Belvidere, where he 
took up his quarters, and availed himself of the upper cupola as an obser- 
vatory. 

Goethe's memorable words, placed in the mouth of Mephisto when 
addressing the students were in the highest degree applicable to Bem : 
‘* Above all, let me have order in things ;’ and Messenhauser and Feune- 
berg were novices in the art of, defending a city. Already, on the 18th 
of October, the anniversary of the battle of Leipsic, Messenhauser was 
enabled to make the following public announcement :—“ Last evening 
the commander-in-chief received the first report of Lieutenant-General 
Bem. All the lines and external gates are occupied by the Mobile Guards. 
In the course of the present day the organisation and establishment of 
the camp of reserve will be energetically proceeded with.” On the 19th 
of October, at daybreak, Bem inspected the outworks, and at noon, toge- 
gether with Messenhauser, held a review and muster of the Mobile 
troops. Bem’s activity was untiring. He allowed himself, after the most 
unremitting labours, but three hours rest at the utmost during the night, 
and he upheld the spirit of the Mobile Guard by his frequent and cheer- 
ing presence when engaged with the enemy. Whenever an observation 
was made to him upon the numerical weakness of the effective force at 
command, a fact which, without that, indeed, could not escape him, 
he always replied: “If we have only the will, we are strong.” In the 
latter days of the siege he wholly neglected his open wounds, the 
dressing of which for years had been necessary twice a day, as this always 
occupied above an hour—a space of time which he felt he could not then 
give to them. 

Bem addressed the people of Vienna only twice; once when, together 
with Messenhauser, he drew up an authorisation, which was made public 
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on the 16th of October, appointing and empowering Captain Wittenberg, 
commandant of the Mobile Guard of the Caroline district, to continue 
the enrolling of men, as chief recruiting officer at the Deutches Hause. 
The second occasion was on the 20th of October, in a public placard 
addressed to the National Guard of Vienna, in the following words :— 
“Reactionary attempts on the part of the last ministry have given birth 
to a struggle for liberty in the capital of the monarchy. As a member 
of the National Guard of Lemberg, I am firmly resolved to uphold the 
constitution of the state and the labours of the supreme diet with all 
my energies. For that reason I joyfully accepted the commission to lead 
the National Guard into fire, should it be required. My first step 
towards the fulfilment of this honourable mission was to take measures 
that both the time and the lives of fathers of families should be spared 
as much as possible. A division of the National Guard into a Stabile 
and Mobile Guard answers best the object I have prescribed to myself. 
The fathers of families, as a Stabile Guard, will alone have to maintain 
tlie order and peace of the city of Vienna; the younger and unmarried 
men will perform the exterior service, and be opposed to the troops which 
have risen against the supreme diet. As a soldier, I will gladly place 
myself at the head of the latter. I therefore invite all those who are 
desirous to serve in the Mobile Guard to repair forthwith to my head- 
quarters, at the Upper Belvidere, to enter upon their service.” A notice 
appended at the conclusion.of the placard was much condemned: “ In 
order to become an officer, it is required that the individual shall have 
recruited men for the ranks: for a lieutenant, 50 men ; a captain, 100 
men ; a major, 250 men; a lieutenant-general, 450 men.” In this 
manner those only could be officers who used every means to collect 
about them the greatest possible number of individuals. 

The artillery of the Mobile Guard consisted of ten batteries and a 
howitzer battery. Zelowicki, the colonel nominated by Bem, according 
to the opinion of many, did not possess the knowledge and experience 
adequate to the exigencies of his command. This could not well be un- 
known to the sharpsighted and perspicuous general. He had, however, 

robably no other officer at hand applicable to the post. The only one 
who could then have filled it with the required amount of spirit, intelli- 
gence, and experience, was seated in the hall of the Assembly—Stob- 
nicki, a companion in arms of Bem in the Polish-French and in the 
Polish army of 1831. Under Bem’s direction, the so-called Polish 
Legion was organised by two Poles belonging to his staff. This con- 
sisted of Uhlans, sixty in number, who carried lances, the pennons of 
which were the Polish national colour. This troop, which was to form 
the so highly necessary cavalry, did not prove of much utility, as the 
greater part of them could alone speak the Polish language, and knew 
very little, or scarcely anything, of the streets of Vienna. The legion 
was scarcely of any further use than to give an additional attraction to 
the fantastic and varied groups and scenes which the streets of Vienna 
then so frequently presented. In the decisive moment of the contest, 
nevertheless, this handful of cavalry displayed the greatest bravery. 

After the general’s plan of organisation had been once laid down 
and in operation, accustomed as he had been to the decisive activity of 
the battle-field, the defensive appeared to him, doubtless, tedious. He 
endeavoured by all means to effect a succession of sorties, and went to 
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work with astonishing boldness. On the other hand, Bem was never 
povectly clear u the subject of the strength of the disposable force ; 

which, i Messenhauser was to blame, who operated with illu- 
sory numbers. The Mobile Guard, that corps considered so formidable, 
and estimated frequently at 10,000, 15,000, and even at 20,000 men, 
was never more than 3800 strong, of which 400 men were frequently 
wan . 

a whom Bem frequently reminded of the necessity of 
knowing correctly the numerical strength of the force at command, re- 
plied, “ General, I know the Viennese. When the decisive moment 
comes, you will see 200,000 armed men present themselves; and what 
more do you require?” Bem set a particular value on cavalry, being 
always occupied with the thought of making sorties. This led him to 
summon to a council of war a captain of the cavalry of the National 
Guard and his adjutant, at which he presided, and dwelt especially upon 
the numerical sara. bg of the defence. 

“ How strong is the cavalry of the National Guard ?” inquired Bem of 
the captain. 

“Four hundred guards.” 

“Ah!—bravo! And all disposed to cut away well in the battle?” 

“To fight?—not one!” 

“ Ah, ah!—merely for parade !” 

The captain resumed: ‘ Not merely for parade, but also for service. 
We are burghers, and will defend house and hearth: our place is not on 
the field of battle.” 

Such demonstrations, to a spirit accustomed like his to the battle-field 
and siege, proved to him only too well that Vienna could not be held. 
It appeared, however, that he was desirous to protract the defence of 
Vienna by every possible means, to enable the Hungarians to gain time 
to arm and organise their forces. However this may be, it nevertheless 
remains as the more remarkable—and as his most bitter enemies even 
allow, to whatever party they, may belong—that he always displayed the 
greatest contempt of death, and exposed himself, with unheard-of bold- 
ness, to the most imminent danger. 

From the Observatory, early on the morning of the 23rd of October, 
it was seen that an engagement of Tirailleurs was taking place along the 
whole line of St. Mark. With the animated exclamation, “ Now, per- 
haps, something may be done for Vienna—the Hungarians are coming !” 
he immediately made the dispositions for a sortie, and arranged the plan 
on which it was to be cated out. But, as the intelligence of the ap- 
proach of the Hungarians was not eventually confirmed, this sortie was 
not made. At eleven o'clock, on the night of the 23rd-24th of October, 
Bem summoned a company of 200 men from the camp in the Schwartz- 
enberg — to join the greater part of his own commando, with eight 
pieces of cannon, in an assault of the enemy's lines at Nussdorf. ‘The 
commander of the force in that locality refused, however, the required 
company, as no order from the commander-in-chief of the National 
Guard been issued to mobilise the guard elect, to whom the defence 
of the head-quarters was consigned. Moreover, up to the present time, 
no other principle but that o the defensive had been laid down. Bem, 
_ with no little vexation at this reiterated evidence of the want of a be- 
coming spirit in the force placed at his disposal, despatched immediately 
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one of his adjutants to the commander-in-chief to obtain the required 
order. That personage, however, was absent; it was, therefore, made a 
matter of volition for the guard elect whether they would or would 
not volunteer for the service required; upon which, at midnight, fifty 
men joined the Mobile Guard at the Belvidere. At half-past one the 
sortie was to take place: its object was especially to destroy the bridge 
which the Imperial troops thrown across the river at Nussdorf. 
Upon pressing representations, which were made un several sides to the 
commander-in-chief, the latter issued the order that the firing should be 
alone kept up in reply to any attack which might be made by the Im- 
ial troop, but that a sortie should by no means take place. Mean- 
while, the Mobile Guard divided itself into two parties: one of which 
was for, and the other against the sortie; while Bem, addressing the 
officers, said, ‘Come, gentlemen, let us sally out.” A mobile guard 
immediately reported that two officers were endeavouring to dissuade the 
guard from marching, and pointed out to Bem the two officers then 
resent—the same men who had brought the order from Messenhauser. 

m immediately gave orders for their arrest, as also for that of an 
artilleryman, who had ceased firing on the rampart, and eaused them to 
be brought before the war tribunal. 

In spite of these obstructions, Bem, whose pertinacity is as great as his 
courage and coolness, did not allow himself to be diverted from his pur- 
pose, and he ordered the removal of the barricades in order to allow of the 
passage of the artillery to the lines. The uninterrupted cannonade which 
then ensued eventually induced the council then sitting en permanence, 
and who had been apprised of the projected sortie, to despatch some of 
their members to the general, and urge him to desist from his weary a 
Bem’s laconic reply to the deputation was, “ I command here, and will do 
that which is necessary.” The daylight had meanwhile broken, and a 
written order was now brought from Messenhauser that the sortie should 
be desisted from. From the character and decisive love of fighting which 
Bem displayed upon this occasion, it may rather be considered that he 
“regs less in obedience to the command than to the fast increasing day- 
ight, which now no longer enabled him to conceal his movements. 

On the 24th of October Bem harangued the soldiers belonging to 
Polish regiments in the military transport-house, and encouraged them to 
join the cause of the insurrection. It was imputed to him that he had 
ordered two mobile guards to be shot on the sand pits—one for desertion 
of his post, the other for an attempt upon the life of an officer. Those 
only who were continually in contact with the general can affirm to these 
imputations. So summary a mode of proceeding may seem consistent 
with the iron-like rigidity and military severity of the man, which cer- 
tainly acquired but few friends for him among the Viennese, but its excuse 
may perhaps be found in the eminence of the derelictions from military 
subordination which it sought to repress, and which at such a moment was 
so perilous to order, to discipline, and the public safety. 

we the previously projected sortie upon the Nussdorf lines was 
abandoned, one of a similarcharacter was actually carried out on the evening 
of the 25th of October under Bem’s organisation and direction, which cost 
some lossin killed and wounded. The general not only perilled his own life 
by his daring intrepidity, but exposed the Mobile Guard to the greatest 
danger, Had he held the supreme command the thing would doubtless 
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have led to some important result. But he was hampered on all hands. 
He collected near upon 2000 Mobile Guards and thirty horse of the Polish 
legion around him, and asked them, “Are you resolved to risk your lives 
with me and stand firm under the hottest fire?” As he observed many 
who seemed wavering and irresolute, he bade them retire to their quarters, 
and sallied out with about 1500 men and five guns. The Danube 
Bridge and the Marienbad establishment were on fire, and illumined the 
dusky sky with the red glare of their fierce flames. Cannon and musket 
thundered and crackled in one continuous din. The Prater was dark with 
smoke and the thickening shades of night. 

Bem was desirous to storm the Lusthaus, where, it was reported, three 
companies of the regiment Nassau had taken post. By the capture of 
those troops he hoped to raise the drooping courage of the Viennese. 
When the advanced guard, led by Bem’s adjutant, had approached within 
a few hundred paces, the Imperial troops, already apprised that a sortie 
was about to be made, received the column with so steady and well-sus- 
tained platoon fire, that the Mobile Guard was thrown into confusion. In 
vain did the general and two officers of his staff dash forward and use 
every effort to restore order in their ranks; the greater part of the 
Mobile Guard, unaccustomed to such fire, were seized at once with a panic 
fear, and, flinging away their arms, fled back in wild disorder through the 
Prater. Polish Lancers, National and Mobile Guards, Legionaries, all 
sought safety in flight. Bem only, whose horse was killed under him, 
with his field adjutant and staff, stood firm, with the free corps of Styrian 
riflemen, and covered the retreat. Little loss was sustained by the Impe- 
rial troops, much greater, however, by the Mobile Guard; the arms 
which had been thrown away were collected by the cannoneers, loaded 
upon the gun-carriages and brought back. The general, wild with rage 
to see the pusillanimity betrayed by officers and men, made a cut at a 
captain who fled first with his company, and extraordinary as the circum- 
stance and coincidence may appear, the name of that captain whose com- 
pany commenced the flight was “ Furcht”’—Fear. Bem now despaired 
wholly of the courage of the guard, and hastened immediately to Messen- 
hauser, to consult with him upon a reorganisation of the defence, parti- 
eularly of the Mobile Guard. 

Under these circumstances, notwithstanding the abilities displayed by 
Bem since his appearance in the camp, and despite the numerous evidences 
of his bravery, a dislike was entertained towards him, which eventually 
(unreasonable as it may appear) partook even of a feeling of mistrust. It 
was imputed to him that he had surrounded himself with a staff consisting 
chiefly of Poles; this in itself gave rise to great offence, but it was alone 
upon his countrymen that he felt he could place some reliance. The 
suspicion was even raised against him that he had sent 4 spy to Windisch- 
gratz; others said a parlementary, to treat with the Austrian general. 
Neither the character, however, the past life, recent conduct, nor senti- 
ments of Bem, pursued and expressed by him, since his presence in Vienna, 
justified for a moment the suspicion that he could act traitorously towards 
pate 08 he had once espoused. Suspicions, nevertheless, were so far 
awakened in the camp against Bem on account of a messenger of his 
having been arrested while crossing the Tabor Bridge, that thoughts were 
entertained of arraigning him before a court-martial, from which, how- 
ever, it was again pretended the fear of an insurrection of the Polish 
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ion deterred, as from too perilous a step. There is a great probabi- 
my that the messenger seized at the time was one despatchisd a slide . 
by him with a mission to Kossuth, having relation to the state of things 
in Vienna and to Hungarian assistance. This is the more likely, for, as 
‘we have already premised, many things appeared to favour the opinion 
that Bem had been sent to Vienna by the Hungarians, in order that he 
should protract the struggle as much as possible until the Hungarians had 

ined sufficient time to organise an army. 

Fenneberg, who appeared to share in these unjust sentiments towards 
Bem, went so far as to promise the production of Bem's letter in proof of 
his treachery, and was said to have placed two officers in his confidence 
about Bem, with the order to shoot that general immediately upon his 
evincing the least suspicious conduct. As regards such a report, how- 
ever, or the grounds for such a step, they have been now whélly refuted, 
and their malice laid bare. In justice to Messenhauser, it may be said 
that he at least shared in nowise in the disreputable sentiments and petty 
jealousies which actuated others, and inasmuch as lay in his power he 
supported the measures and suggestions of Bem throughout the siege. 
On the 20th of October he had himself in vain urged the Diét ahd the 
Committee of Defence for the authority to make a sortie upon the 
besiegers ; this was however refused, in order, as was urged, “not to 
overstep or deviate from the paths of legality.” ‘The indecision of the 
Diet, and its interminable protocols, either with the Court at Olmutz, or 
the enemy's generals, were, indeed, much and loudly blamed by the 
majority in Vienna itself. 

Embarrassed with the part and power it had assumed, and for which 
it had neither the ability nor energy, the Diet evinced nothing but 
irresolution ; neither the emperor nor his agents said a word that could 
be trusted to, and conformed themselves wholly to the traditions of 
Austrian diplomacy—the slowest, most masked and perfidious that ever 
existed, while the same irresolution was constantly evinced by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety that marked the proceedings and acts of the 
Assembly. Nothing, indeed, attested more the great discouragement 
which had now seized upon the Viennese, than their ready endeavour and 
willingness to tind some excuse for their own irresolution and that of the 
Diet, in their belief of every ridiculous and unreasonable rumour spread 
by the idle, the timid, or the malevolent. Among others at this period, 
it was reported that Kossuth was himself betraying them, who, havin 
discovered a conspiracy in Lower Hungary against his person, h 
addressed himself to the court at Olmutz to make terms for himeelf! 

As regards Bem’s activity and earnestness in the cause he had come to 
espouse, his own report on the 26th of October to the commander-in- 
chief of the National Guard furnishes the best solution. On that day, 
about nine in the morning, the Imperial troops made a simultaneous 
attack upon the Augarten, the Prater road, and the Francis and ne oy 
bridges; at a later hour in the day, also, upon Erdberg and Nussdorf. 
The firing was extremely vivid, but was returned as warmly by the 
Viennese. The result of the attack was, that the troops took possession 
of the Augarten, the court-yard of the Northern Railway, and the 
steam-mills. The sugar-refinery, the hunting-lodge, and several exten- 
sive wood depdts opposite the Sophia Bridge were set on fire. If the 
wind at that moment had been only moderately unfavourable, Vienna 
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suburbs might have become a prey to the flames. The Sophia 
partly destroyed. The icedianutien teteh Meets te 
ight till daybreak. About midnight Bem hastened to the scene 
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of the to direct the measures for extinguishing it, and post the 
requisite guards. When it was observed to him that the steam-mills 
were occupied by the enemy, and that it would be impossible to cross the 

i he replied, “ Fear not, they will not hit us ;” and without waiting 
till the guards were formed, accompanied only by his adjutant, he crossed 
the bridge under the fire of the Imperialists with the coolest daring. To 
the weary guards who then soon followed him, he ordered wine and 


bread to be distributed, nor quitted the spot until the conflagration was 
The 27th of October passed quietly, in preparations for the 28th, the 
day inted by the besiegers as the day for the real struggle. The 
ior Satie at the end of the Jager-Zeile, of which we have already 
= was taken, after a warm resistance by the troops, on the 28th of 
tober. It was considered that Bem committed a great error in allow- 
ing this barricade to stand, and that he should have ordered its destruction 
in such a manner that the materials might have been converted to an 
important obstacle to the advance of the enemy's artillery. In this Bem 
relied too much upon its defence ‘by the Mobile Guard, and measured 
their courage only by his own obstinate bravery. Three times his field- 
adjutant directed his attention to its removal, lest it might eventually 
form a secure position for the enemy’s guns; but Bem heeded him not, 
still pertinaciously bent upon its defence. At half-past eleven in the 
forenoon of the 28th began now a fearful cannonade on the side of the 
Imperialists. The windows in advance and behind the barricade were 
defended by the Democratic Free Corps, and occupied by several com- 
ae of the Mobile Guard. To these, and the Artillery behind the 
icade, Bem had given the order to reserve their fire until the 
Imperialists should advance in columns to the assault. The roar of the 
enemy’s guns had already lasted two full hours; as unceasingly also fell 
the storm of shell and shot. The two houses at the corner of the 
Jager-Zeile were already in flames, when the. Imperial troops advanced 
in a strong column to storm the barricade. At a signal from the field- 
adjutant, who directed the defence, the battery was fired simultaneously, 
and a fearful hail of grape, together with an uninterrupted fire of 
musketry from the windows, compelled the troops to retire with great 
loss. Again and again they were led to the barricade, but as often 
repulsed. At — the enemy’s artillery was brought up, and so 
heavy a fire opened against the barricade, that three of the guns were 
obliged to be brought into the Sterngasse, lest they should be dismounted. 
The heroic courage of Bem, who had but just returned from the bar- 
ricade on the New Bridge, revived anew for a short time the sinking 
spirits of the combatants at the Star Barricade. Under his orders an 
megenates fire from the remaining guns was still kept up; but already 
well-aimed fire of Jagers had swept away the greater part of the 
artillerymen of the Mobile Guard. At length the men who had been 
ted behind the church were ordered up to the defence of the bulwark. 
troop was led on by the field-adjutant, and now commenced a 
murderous fire of musketry, which brought down many of the enemy. 
After repeated assaults, and after the Landstrasse, which had been 
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assailed at the same time, had already been occupied two hours, a column 
of the Imperialists were seen advancing through the Czerningasse in 
the rear of the defenders of the barricade. Bem now only ordered a 
retreat. His carriage and horses, which stood in the Sterngasse, were 
left to their fate. He mounted a horse and led back the Mobile Guards 
in tolerable order. Upon the Ferdinand Bridge he was received by Mes- 
senhauser. On that a Bem was twice struck with balls; one pierced 
the left side of his dark grey cloak, and remained sticking in the breast- 
wadding ; a second striking him under the left arm produced a violent 
contusion. It was now about seven in the evening. Bem’s adjutant, 
Zelowicki, hastened to the casemate near the gate of the Rothenthurm, 
where the wounded were dressed, to fetch a surgeon to the Hotel of the 
Stadt London, in the Altenfleischmarkt, whither Bem had ridden. The 
surgeon, Dr. Reiss, repaired immediately to the hotel indicated. The 
doctor addressed him in French and offered his services. Bem thanked 
him, but remarked that he could not then accept of them, as his horse, 
which was very fatigued, could not possibly be accommodated there ; and 
that he would send for him later. 

Hereupon the general turned his horse and rode to the palace of the 
ministry of war. The members of the war ministry, who were then sit- 
ting in permanence, are said to have refused to receive him, until an order 
from the permanent council of the Diet opened the doors to him. Asa 
curious incident, it may be remarked, that the apartment of the late 
war-minister, Latour, was assigned to him, and upon his bed, Bem’s 
wounds, that had not been dressed for three successive days, were exa- 
mined and dressed, together with his newly-received and byno means incon- 
siderable contusion. He had not slept for several nights; like the days, these 
had been passed in continuous exertion. Fatigued almost to death, after 
a short conversation with Messenhauser, he sank into a deep sleep. From 
this he was soon aroused; in the anti-room were his doctor and three of 
his adjutants. About midnight ten or twelve National Guards waited 
upon him and requested to speak with the general. The surgeon gave 
them to understand, that the wounded man required repose. ‘The guards 
persisted, however, in their request to speak with the general. The sur- 
geon returned to the general, awakened him, and informed him of the 
request of the guards. Bem said abruptly: “ Let them in.” 

The guards entered, grounded arms, and saluted; Bem, raising himself 
slightly in his bed, addressed them— 

“‘ What would you say with me, gentlemen ?” 

** General, what do you think of doing ?” 

“‘T must first know in what sense you put the question to me. Will 
you fight on or capitulate? If you intend the latter, I have nothing to do 
in it, for to capitulate is not my affair. If you will fight, I am at your 
service. Come and I will put myself at your head.” 

*« Is it possible, general, that we can hold out longer ?” 

“A general always has resources ; and I have always such, as long as 
there is a soldier to fight.” 

* But the report goes that we are betrayed.” 

‘Gentlemen, I know nothing about that. My wounds are the proofs 
of my treachery.” 

“ But we have no ammunition left.” 

“ The ammunition does not concern me. You have a commander-in- 
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chief and an artillery commandant, it is their business to provide ammu- 
nition. My business is only to lead the soldiers.” 

After this conversation the guards looked at each other, they knew not 
what to reply, saluted and retired, but not without evincing sentiments of 
sympathy and admiration. When the men had quitted the room, Bem, 
notwithstanding the fever attendant upon his wounds, and against the 
advice of those t, quitted his bed, and, somewhat later, the palace. 
He already well knew that ammunition was failing. More than that, 
the conduct of the municipal council, who were already treating with 
Prince Windischgritz in his head-quarters at Hetzendorf, and upon the 
point of signing the capitulation, or indeed who had actually signed it, 
determined him to lay down the command, and await either a favourable 
moment to resume it or to retire from Vienna. Bem had suddenly dis- 

peared, and it is not known where he passed the rest of the night and 
the following day. By some it was maintained that he concealed himself 
in a private house; others, that he had been seen on the Aula. Both 
may have been correct, as the lapse of time would admit of it. Certain 
it is, however, that he took no further part in the defence, nor allowed 
himself to be any more deceived by the fresh signal of the approach of the 
Hungarians from the signal-post on the Tower of St. Stephano: as certain 
is it, also, that, upon the first entrance of the Imperial troops to occupy 
Vienna, he contrived to cross the lines with success. 

The most romantic reports concerning this mysterious flight were 
circulated. Some said Bem had descended the Danube during the 
night in a small boat to Presbourg, and that, in order to escape obser- 
vation more effectually, he had swam some distance, towing the boat 
after him; others, that he had assumed the uniform of an Austrian 
officer; and again some, that he had been carried out in a coffin. The 
more simple and likely thing affirmed is, that, provided with a Hun- 
garian passport, he passed mght through the Austrian posts concealed 
in a hackney-coach, on the forenoon of the 31st of October, and on the 
same day Bem happily crossed the Hungarian frontier. 








THE CITY OF NIMROD. 


Tue ruined city of Assyria, called in actual times by the surrounding 
mixed populations of Arabs, Turks, Kurds, and Chaldeans, after the name 
of the mighty hunter—Nimrod, seems destined to be a great historical and 
geographical puzzle. Situate in the territory of Assyria Proper, upon 
the rising ground, and close by the point of junction of two great rivers 
—the Tigris and the Zab, with the remnant of one ‘of the few pyramidal 
buildings to be met with among the Babylonian and Assyrian structures 
of old—its name, position and extent—the desolation and mystery which 
invest it, and the imposing aspect which its great mounds of ruin present 
in the solitude of what is now almost a desert land, have all combined 
to impress successive travellers with mingled sentiments of curiosity and 
wonder, not altogether untinctured with that feeling of awe which is ex- 


perienced in contemplating past grandeur, and utterly ruined, extinct and 
desolate magnificence. 
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The excavations carried on by Dr. Layard at this place, and the dis- 

coveries that rewarded that gentleman’s zealous labours, have invested 
this already remarkable place with still greater interest, and have attached 
new importance to its history. From without those huge mounds, 
before clad in their sombre mantles of russet, Layard’s perseverance has 
disentombed the most interesting monuments of olden times that are 
perhaps in existence. The history, however, of what little was known of 
this site previous to these most valuable discoveries is of great interest, 
for it is most important to separate, in the perplexity in which the whole 
greene is now involved, that which is positive from that which is con- 
jectural. 
‘ Mr. Rich, the distinguished traveller and author, gave a description of 
these ruins in the second volume of his “ Narrative of a +N i in 
Koordistan.” ‘The Turks,” he says, “generally believe this to have 
been Nimred’s own city ; and one or two of the better informed, with 
whom I conversed at Mousul, said it was Al Athur or Ashur, from which 
the whole country had been denominated.” Mr. Rich gives a rough 
sketch of the pyramidal mount and line of mounds, and copies of cunei- 
form inscriptions from bricks found at the same place. 

A subsequent English traveller, following the footsteps ef Xenophon 
and his Greeks in their ever memorable retreat, and unacquainted at 
the time with Mr. Rich’s researches, described the effect as he rode 
down upon the extensive plain which stretches out between the two 
great rivers Tigris and Zab, interrupted by this very remarkable isolated 
conical hill, and the long rows of mounds which stretch out from it, as 
very striking, and it was impossible he added, on contemplating this 
relic of former times, not to feel that here was the pyramid of Larissa, as 
described by the Athenian historian. 

This remnant of an Assyrian empire, that was extinguished seven 
hundred years before the birth of our Saviour, was already an unin- 
habited ruin at the time of the retreat of the Ten Thousand, and accord- 
ing to Xenophon it was anciently inhabited by the Medes, a power which 
ruled in these countries from the time of Cyaxares I., about B.C. 650, till 
the conquests of Cyrus the Great, B.C. 560. 

This wasa century and a half before the time of the Greekscoming there, 
and it is probable that Nimrod was devastated by the founder of the Persian 
dynastv and did not recover itself, butremained a ruin ever since that time, 
or for a period amounting in the present day to twenty-three centuries. 

Without exactly knowing whereabouts the pyramid and ruins of the 
so-called Larissa were situated, learned and acute minds had not been 
wanting to weigh the statement of the Athenian history in its different 
bearings. One of the most ingenious suggestions made was that of 
Bochart, the erudite author of the ‘“‘Geographia Sacra,” that when the 
Greeks asked the name of the place, the Assyrians answered Leresen, 
addito le ad genitivi notam, and which name became familiarised to the 
Greeks as Larissa. The same author further argued the identity of 
Larissa and Resen upon the grounds of its being a “great” city 
situate between Nineveh and Calah, and that Larissa was evidently 
not the name of the place, but that name Helenicised. (Phaleg. p. 291.) 

Mr. Fraser, in his admirable little work on Mesopotamia and Assyria, 
also adopts this view of the subject. ‘‘ The name,” he says, “ is len 
and the only way to get rid of the difficulty is to suppose that this city 
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occupied the site of the Nimrodian Resin, to which, as already suggested, 

“ Biblical geographers,” says a writer in the “Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature,” “have been disposed to follow Bochart;” and the same 
writer adds, that although the resemblance of names is too faint to sup- 
port the inference of identity, the situation is not irreconcilable with 

: sntimation. 

It is un to dwell here upon the brilliant discoveries effected by 
Dr. Layard’s e ions at this spot. Remnants of edifices of various 
ages ; reliefs illustrative of the arts, manners, and costume, 
the military m, private life, and religion of the ians of old; 
the records ast times written in a language as yet unfortunately but 
im wslddesiiod ; an obelisk commemorative, according to Dr. 
Hincks of the exploits of Shishonk I., the Assyrian conqueror of Upper 
and Lower E as recorded at Karnac, and the founder of the twenty- 
second Egyptian dynasty ; crouching sphynxes ; gigantic human-headed 
lions and colossal winged bulls—such were the trophies obtained by the 
skill and industry of our distinguished countrymen. 

We were, however, among the first to disclaim against the ruins of 
Nimrod being identified with those of Nineveh. (New Monthly Magazine, 
vol. Ixxxv., part 1, p. 241.) Dr. Layard’s notion is that Nimrod or Ninus, 
on his arrival at this place, founded a palace and called the place after him- 
self ; that future monarchs added to the building, and that as the popula- 
tion increased with the duration and prosperity of the empire, the dimen- 
sions of the city also increased, till it embraced the various sites now 
marked by the mounds and ruins at Ba’asheikha, Karamles, Khorsabad, 
Koyunjik, Nebbi Yunus, &c., &c. 

The distance of these mounds of ruin from one another was, however, 
fatal to so comprehensive an idea of the magnitude of Nineveh, a city 
which was thus in fact made to embrace almost the whole of Assyria 
Proper, and of the Roman province of Aturia. “Nor, if we take the 
dimensions assigned to that city by Diodorus Siculus when it had attained 
its greatest extent and magiiificence, shall we find that it would embrace 
the extent of territory thus assigned to it by the enterprising explorer of 
its ruins. If we draw lines, as proposed by Layard himself, and on his 
own map, from the four great mounds of Nimrod, Koyunjik, Khorsabad, 
and Karamles, as the corners of the irregular quadrangle described by 
Diodorus, we shall find a distance of sixteen geographical miles between 
the north-west palace of Nimrod and the mound of Karamles, instead ot 
the nine or ten miles that would be given by the ninety stadia of the 
historian ; and we shall find a still greater discrepancy in laying down 
the other side of the quadrangle from the north-west palace of Nimrod 
to the mound of Koyunjik, a distance of upwards 9f twenty miles. 

We have seen that Mr. Rich says that one or two of the better 
informed Turks with whom he conversed. at Mosul, said that the name of 
the ruins at Nimrod were, properly speaking, Al Athur or Ashur, from 
which the whole country was denominated. This would appear to be 
but a wide denomination, for the Chaldean and Syrian Christians of 
Mosul also record themselves in their several MS. Bibles as belonging 
to the city of Athur. -But Major Rawlinson has also pointed out that 
Yakut, in his geographical work called the “ Moejem el Buldan,” says, 
under the head of “ Athur,” “ Mosul, before it received its present name, 
was called Athur, or sometimes Akur, with a Kaf. It is said that this 
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was anciently the name of Al Jezireh (Mesopotamia), the province being 
Wea « chs cf chich tao veh ads 00 whe tor a 

of i a small town, about eight farsakhs east of Moésul. 
however, knows the truth.” 

Abulfeda says, “To the south of Mosul the lesser (?) Zab flows into 
the Tigris, near the ruined city of Athur.” In Reinaud’s edition (vol. i., 
p- 289) there is the following extract from Ibn Said:—“ The city of 
Athur, which is in ruins, is mentioned in the Taurat (Old Testament). 
There dwelt the Assyrian kings who destroyed Jerusalem.” It o 
remains to add to these notices of the Arabian geographers, that Lay 
himself (vol. ii., p. 245) admits that the natives say that the ruins now 
called Nimrod are also known as those of Athur. 

One of the great features of Layard’s archeological discoveries has 
been the determination of the north-west edifice at Athur or Nimrod to 
be the most ancient hitherto discovered in Assyria. The name which 
occurs in the inscriptions in that place has been read by Major Rawlinson 
as that of the Ashur of Genesis. Dr. Hincks has also published his.con- 
viction that the first word of the inscription is either the name, or an 
abbreviation of the name of Athur. 

Whether, then, we admit either of the proposed versions of Scripture, 
that Nimrod went forth out of Babel into Ashur and founded Nineveh, 
or that Ashur was driven out of Babel by Nimrod, and founded a city 
and country after his own name,* the fact of a site called Ashur or 
Athur, in the country of the same name, remains equally firmly esta- 
blished by local tradition, by the Arabian writers, and by the testimony 
of travellers. 

The question as to whether Athur or Nimrod constituted the original 
site of Nineveh and a subsequent quarter of the same town; whether 
being in existenée as the city of Ashur previous to the times of Nimrod, 
it is omitted in the list of cities founded by the “ mighty number given 
in Genesis ;” or whether not being Nineveh, it was either of the other 
sites mentioned, is then at present involved in considerable obscurity. 

The arguments against its being either the original Nineveh or part 
of that great city, we have seen are of a very strong character. We 
think conclusively so. The facts in favour of its being an original city, 
by name Athur or Ashur, from which the country of Assyria received its 
name, and which a Nimrod and his cities, are alike numerous and 
clear, and cannot fail to carry great weight with them. 

The argument in favour of Nimrod being the Resen of Scriptures, has 
to depend chiefly upon the name given to the place by Xenophon, and 
which name certainly might very well be Helenicised into Larissa; and 
also upon the position of Resen, which, according to the Scriptural record, 
was situated between Nineveh and Calah.t The site of the latter, the 
Halah of the Captivity,t Holwan of the Syrians, and Chala in Chalonitis 
of the Romans, being generally identified with the Hulwan, where 
oir iy the last of the Sassanians, retreated after the capture of 
Ctesiphon by the Arabs. 

Major Rawlinson described some time back (Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, vol. ix., 35), the ruins of Sir Pul i Zohab, 
which are eight miles from thet present Zohab, and situated at a point 





* “In either case,” remarks Mr. Fraser, “ Ashur must have preceded Nimrod, 
as we find the country already called by his name.” 
+ Gen, x. 11. } 2 Kings xviii. 6; 1 Chron. v. 26. 
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where the river bursts through the rocks which bound the valley on the 
south-west, as the real site of Holwan or Calah. This would leave 
Resen in its proper position between Nineveh and Calah; but good 
reasons have since been found for establishing that the Chalah or Halah, 
whither Salmanassar transplanted a colony of Israelites, is not the same 
as the Calah of Ashur or Nimrod, one of the eight primeval cities of the 
world. 

At a meeting more recently held by the Royal Asiatic Society (January 
19, 1850), Major Rawlinson has advocated, in a long and learned memoir, 
the identity of the ruins of Nimrod with those of Calah. The learned 
Orientalist es that Halah, the other form of the same name, assi- 
milates very closely to the cuneiform orthography of the name, that the 
Samaritan version calls Calah, Lachisa, whence Xenophon’s Larissa, that 
the Greek title of the district was Calachene, and that there is an absolute 
identity between Hadith, which is the Chaldee name for Calah, and the 
Haditha of the Arabs. 

After aliuding to the extreme difficulty of rendering the inscriptions 
at Nimrod available for the illustration of history, owing to the practice 
which the Assyrians followed of distinguishing their proper names by the 
sense rather than by the sound—so that the form of a nanie could be 
varied ad libitum, by the employment of synonyms, expressed either 
symbolically or phonetically—Major Rawlinson proceeded to enumerate 
the kings of Nimrod who followed in a line of direct descent. They 
were Temenbar I., founder of the city of Nimrod ; Hevenk I., his son ; 
Alti-bar; Asser-adan-pal, or Sardanapalus ; Temenbar II.; Husihem ; and 
Hevenk II. Hevenk II. of Major Rawlinson would appear to correspond 
with the Shishonk of Dr. Hincks; and hence both, with Mr. Birch, would 
agree in assigning the earlier Nimrod sculptures to about the twelfth 
century before the Christian era—a date which would pretty well 
synchronise with the temporary depression of Egypt at the close of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and the rise in power of Assyria, till, at or about 
the tenth century before Christ, an Assyrian king founded the twenty- 
second Egyptian dynasty. ‘Dr. Hincks identifies this king with the son 
of the founder of the north-west palace, which, according to Major Raw- 
linson, was Sardanapalus, not the well-known voluptuary, but the warrior, 
whose tomb was described by Amyntas at the gate of the Assyrian 
capital. 

‘Whatever, then, may be the name of the city, its early history now stands. 
pretty clear; and the world of letters must feel under immense obliga- 
tions to Major Rawlinson for the enumeration of the kings of ancient 
Assyria, of the gods worshipped by the Assyrians, and their biblical iden- 
tification, as well, also, as with the list of provinces tributary to Assyria. 

Awaiting the publication of these researches ip detail, a few observa- 
tions on the momentous question as to the Calah which has now been 
made to usurp the place of the Athur and Nimrod of the Arabs and Chal- 
deans, and the Resen of Bochart, may not be out of place. In the first 

lace, in the absence of further information, we must suppose that the 
itha of the Arabs, alluded to as “a large town in the immediate vici- 
nity,” is the Haditha of the Arab Geographers, who described two towns, 
no longer in existence, the one called Senn, at the mouth of the lesser 
Zab, the other called Haditha, at, or opposite to, the greater Zab. The 
Arab tribe of Haddidin, it may also be observed, still frequents the same 
neighbourhood, and lead the flocks of the people of Mosul to pasture. 
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It would appear, also, that the province called by the Greeks and 
Romans Adiabene, was called Hadiab by the Chaldeans. Thus the 
ge in Jeremiah (li., 27), in which the kingdoms of Ararat, Minni, 
God Ashohenas are enumerated, is rendered in the Chaldean, Kardu 
(Kurdistan), Hurmine (Armenia), and .Hadiab (Adiabene). So also 
that in Ezekiel (xxvii., 23), which relates that the merchants of Haran 
and Canneh and Eden were those of Tyre, is rendered in the Chaldean by 
Carre, Nisibis, and Hadiab—Carre being the well known Roman name 
for Haran. | 
' The derivation of the names Hadiab, Haditha, and Adiabene may all 
be traced to the rivers by which the territory is washed. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus distinctly says that Adiabene was so called after the rivers Diabas 
and Adiabas. Deba, according to Bochart, is a wolf, in Chaldean; hence 
Diaba is the same as Lycos and Lycus, the name given by Greeks and 
Romans to the greater Zab. The transposition of D into Z is at once 
amusingly and satisfactorily explained by the commentator Valesius, who 
says, “ Ut enim dieta et zeta; Diabolus et Zabolus; Hippo Diarrytus et 
Zarrytus promiscue dicitur; ita plane Diabas et Zabas.”  Cellarius, 
Bochart, Fuller, and other geo Fal and biblical commentators, admit 
the Lycus and Diaba to signi the same thing, and the Diabarto be the 
same as the Zab or Zerb, and Hadiab to be named after the river. 

Ptolemy enumerates the regions of Assyria as Arrapachites towards 
Armenia, next Adiabene, thence towards the east Arbelitis, upwards 
Calacine or Calachene, inferiorly Apolloniatis and Sittucene. Pliny says 
Adiabene was formerly called Rusia and Ammianus repeats the same 
thing. Suidas says it was situated between the River Tigris and the 
Oena; another name, apparently, for the Zab. Calach, on the contrary, 
Bochart tells us, was a city at the head of the region called Calachene, 
near the springs of the River Lycus. This is from Strabo, who speaks of 
Calachene as a mountain province. Ptolemy, who writes Calacine for 
Calachene, likewise places the province above Adiabene in the Mons- 
Niphatis—the snowy, or Gordyen mountains. According to Polybius, 
Callonitis was at the foot'of Mount Zagros, while Adiabene is always 
mentioned by writers as that part of Assyria which was most noble, and 
which contained the cities of Nineveh and Gangamela. Cellarius, in 
his maps, makes Adiabene “the river,” and Calachene “ the mountain,” 
province. 

Thus it would appear, on the first blush, that Hadiab, Haditha, and 
Adiabene, being more readily derived from the name of the River Diab 
or Zab, than from Calah, that Nimrod appears to be in the province of 
Adiabene rather than that of Calachene, which was a mountain province; 
and that if, as Major Rawlinson opines, Nimrod represents Calah, and 
Nebbi Yunus, Nineveh, another great city—Resen—must, on Scriptural 
authority, have been between the two, a distance of about twenty miles, 
where there are certainly fragments of ruins, as Kara Kush, we 
&e.; still—all these points being taken into consideration—the identifica- 
tion of Calah with Nimrod does not, as it at present stands, appear to be 
at all satisfactory. 

Dr. Edward Hincks has added his mite to the difficulties of the ques- 
tion. “ Livga,” he says, “was the Assyrian name of the town on the 
site of Nimroud.” 


March,—vou, LXXXVIUl. NO. CCCLI. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A SLOW YOUNG MAN. 






BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
Cuarrer I. 
WHICH DISCUSSES THE PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY, AND ‘POINTS OUT AN 
‘EXCEPTION TO IT. 


PurLosopHers and historians, in treating of some of the greatest: men 
whom the world has produced, have often lamented that they were 
‘¢ before the age;” that society was not in a fit state to appreciate the 
value of what was offered for its advan and that in consequence of 
this dulness of comprehension, many wonderful discoveries in physics and 
much moral improvement have been retarded, whereby the world has 

To be behind the Time :is not, however, an objection that can be made 
to the present generation. So much has been done in our day to acce- 
lerate thought, increase locomotion, and make impossibilities practi- 
cable, that people have ceased to wonder at anything. There is no 
scheme so vast, no project so fanciful, :as not to attract the readiest belief. 
The mot d’ordre has been given to“ go a-head,” and woe to those who 
are in the race! They already belong to.a forgottenera. The 
vo ly separates Us from our grandfathers is so wide that, looking 

upon it, we feel almost inclined ‘to believe that those respectable re- 
latives who, in the order of events, must necessarily have been, were 
rather our grandmothers than persons‘of the opposite sex. Nor does it 
cost us very much to repudiate that nearer class of progenitors to whom 
the deferential title of “Governors” has been given—(lucus @ non 
lucendo)—when we have ceased to be governed by anything but our 
own inclinations. The start which we have gained since the leash was 
slipped in our boyhood is, in a word, so.immense, that every man’s motto 
now is the reverse of that. of, Prince Metternich; instead.of “ Aprés,” we 
say, “ Avant nous le déluge,” in the firm conviction that nothing stands 
between us and it, and that until now nothing was ever said or done that 
was worthy of being recorded. , 

Whether we have made a mistake or not, Time, the wonder-worker, 
will one day show; but until Solomon’s discovery comes home to us, and 
another generation arises to “ push us from our stools,” we shall, doubt- 
less, go on believing that there never were such glorious fellows as our- 
selves. It is not unlikely that those who actually preceded us.entertained 
some such notion with regard to their own capabilities, but that they 
were altogether in the wrong the existence of the “fast men” of the 
year 1850 establishes beyond dispute. The of “ self-esteem”— 
more vernacularly rendered by “having a devilish good opinion of one- 
self”——has, however, been always a prominent bump on the human cra- 
nium; so we must make allowances for our deluded ancestors, in the 
po ad may be, that posterity will one day treat us with the same con- 

tion. 































_. 80 much for the age as it goes, generally ; let us now ‘turn to one of 
its exceptions. 

We have already adverted to those gifted men of a dark period whose 
prophetic eyes saw clearly, without being able .to profit by what was hid- 
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den from the rest of mankind; who, like the dervish in the Oriental 
story, had a perfect knowledge of where the treasure lay concealed, but 

uired the assistance of the ignorant to bring it to light and turn it to 
account. In the scheme of the world a compensating power is ever at 
work to keep the balance even. While the mass was inert, strong shoulders 
were necessary to set the ball in motion; now that it rolls somewhat too 

idly, it is needful that the drag should be applied. For this reason it 
will not surprise those profound thinkers, whom chiefly we address, to 
learn that even at the moment at which we write, a few of that order of 
individuals are still in being on whom their swifter brethren have be- 
stowed the sobriquet of “ Siow.” 

How far this appellation is positive or how far comparative—whether 
it be a term of merited reproach or prove in the end a compliment, 
remains to be developed in the account which we propose to give of cer- 
tain passages in the life of a particular friend of ours, whose fortune it is 
to come under the aforesaid denomination. It is more than probable 
that if the case had been different with him, we should not have had 
the opportunity of being his biographers; as, amongst the peculiarities of 
the present time, a retiring modesty which shrinks from the garish eye 
of day and trembles at hearing its own voice, is certainly not the most 
prominent. 

Whoever may undertake hereafter to write the “Secret History of 
the Nineteenth Century,” will have no easy subject to deal with, it being 
a difficult matter to find any one whose minutest sayings and doings are 
not alreadyin print. That:rare unobtrusiveness of disposition to which we 
have alluded is, however, a marked feature in the character of our friend; 
and that the world might not lie under the obloquy of knowing nothing 
of (one of) its greatest men (as a well-known poet has tried to persuade 
us it always does), we have assumed an office which no consideration 
could have induced him to take upon himself. Our friend, who is the 
soul of candour and utterly unsuspicious, has no reserve in the viva-voce 
communications which he is in the habit of making when we are alone, 
nor entertains the remotest idea that we are “taking notes” of his instruc- 
tive conversation; owing to which it happens that we know so much about 
him. But we must shield ourselves from the imputation of betraying the 
confidence reposed in us by stating that he is one of those persons who, 
while they sedulously shun eneeydidag in the shape of personal demon- 
stration, are wholly passive with regard to what others may choose to 
say about them. “ Laissez-faire” is their device, and we have thought 
it no harm to do what else had been left undone. There is a novelty in 
this kind of biography which we trust may offer a species of attraction ; 
for though the actions of celebrated characters have been often set down 
while yet they were living—the narrative invariably refers to a period 
sufficiently remote to be deemed historical—some twenty, ‘ten, or at the 
nearest five years are supposed to have elapsed since the written events 
took place ; but in the present instanee we propose to record occurrences, 
some of which are almost passing before our eyes as we write; in short, 
to keep the public au courant of what is constantly happening to our 
“slow” friend, much earlier than, with the best intentions possible, it 


would be in his own power to do. 
Having made those “‘ faces” to which Hamlet attaches an opprobrious 


epithet—we begin. 
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Cuapter II. 
A RETROSPECT WHICH MAY NOT BE CONSIDERED UNNECESSARY. 


In the year 1819, “when George the Third was King,” and Victoria, 
unconscious of her high mission, was yet an infant, a certain village at 
the foot of one of the “combes” of the South Downs, about ten miles 
from Brighton, witnessed the birth of the young gentleman whose slow- 
ness it is our object to chronicle. 

The Heavysternes have been settled in the county of Sussex from a 
period antecedent, they say, to the descent of the Norman a on 
the coast, a fact which, taken in conjunction with the bucolic tendencies of 
the gentry, may in some degree account for the numerous families 
which stil bear that name. Of one of the branches of this widely dif- 
fused stock, the father of our hero was, at the time we speak of, the 
representative. He was the owner of a goodly number of acres—arable, 
meadow, pasture, and woodland—such as we find them in the pleasantest 
part of the Weald; his beeves were in plenty, his flocks numerous, and 
many a stack annually filled his homestead, for Mr. Heavysterne senior 
was a practical farmer as well asalandlord. In the latter capacity he was 
almost a rara avis, for his tenants rarely had occasion to find fault with 
him, though to suppose that they did not do so now and then, when they 

no occasion, would be slightly to libel the agricultural community in 
general, and the Sussex farmers in particular. That he was sometimes 
a little “crusty” may also be admitted without any impeachment of his 
character for kindness and liberality; but giving and taking, as people 
must do in this world, if they wish to get on in it, it is seldom one 
stumbles upon more satisfactory relations than existed between Mr. 
Heavysterne and the individuals who assisted in making up his rent-roll. 
The sum to which that rent-roll amounted might have been from four to 
five thousand a year, varying slightly as the seasons varied, not by indis- 
criminate returns to the tenints of ten or fifteen per cent., but according 
to the necessity for advances on improvement, as the circumstances 
occurred. 

Four or five thousand a-year is an income on which a gentleman ma 
‘live decently, without being under the necessity of expatriating himself 
for the purpose, though it has fallen to our Jot to know one or two 
persons of estate Gio have imagined the contrary, and who spend their 
money “ decently,” as they say (though that may admit of a doubt), 
between Boulogne and Paris. To for a rich milord, and astonish 
the natives, goes for something in the account perhaps; or there may be 
a screw loose somewhere else—a conclusion which, in nine cases out of 
ten, isnot very wide of the mark. 

No such motives, however, influenced the elder Mr. Heavysterne. He 
had no ambition to for other than he was—a simple country gentle- 
man; he had no waite, to bolt from, no doubtful reputation to smother; 
he had never been blackballed at his club; there was no slur upon his 
courage or his honour, nor was there anything scabreux in connexion 
with his matrimonial position. 

At the customary period of life when country gentlemen newly furnish 
their houses, that is to say, within two or three years after coming of 
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age, Mr. Heavysterne paid his addresses to Miss Wheatear, the eldest 
daughter of Roger Wheatear, of South Down Park, Esquire, and after 
a briefer courtship than might have been expected from one of his easy- 
ing nature, obtained her hand and a fortune of ten thousand pounds. 
Having accomplished this feat, he settled down to the course of life which 
his Sussex destiny had decreed. One half the year was spent in agri- 
cultural pursuits, three months were given to the sports of the field, and 
the remaining three were dedicated to the enjoyment of society at 
Brighton. Mrs. Heavysterne was no more ambitious of distinction than 
her husband. Heavysterne Hall, a large moated brick house with high- 
pointed gables and embattled chimneys, surrounded by fine gardens, and 
seated in the midst of what auctioneers call “ park-like grounds,” satisfied 
her as a place of residence during the period of her rustication, and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that Brighton in the winter was the acme of 
her ideas of fashionable life. Not that the a people went much 
out of their own circle when they deposited themselves for three months 
on the old Steine or in Regency-square, but there was an inevitable con- 
tact which gradually led to an extension of acquaintance beyond the pale 
of Sussex. a) ae 

Mr. Heavysterne’s club familiarised him with fresh faces, and when 
the Brighton harriers met at Patcham or Newtimber Gate, it rarely 
happened that he did not ask one or two new men to come home after 
the run and eat the mutton of his own breeding, and drink the port 
of the Messrs. Logwood’s manufacture—those ingenious wine merchants 
whose scale of prices, exposed to view where all Brighton passes daily, 
shows how simple a thing it is to be honest, and at the same time to 
undersell the London market. 

Mrs. Heavysterne also had her opportunities. To say nothing of the 
entrée at the old Ship, obtained by her double subscription to the list of the 
polite Mr. Shadow, the Master of the Ceremonies, who always bowed in 
acknowledgment wherever he met her—there were the balls in support 
of the county hospital and other local charities. The concerts at the 
libraries (it was before the Town-hall was built), and other public réunions 
to which strangers resort, besides the interchange of dinners and evening 
parties amongst her own kind—all these combined to widen her views 
of social life as far as they were capable of being extended, but when the 
Heavysternes returned with the rooks to their old leafless family elms, 
the lady was even readier than the gentleman to confess that she had had 
“quite enough of dissipation.” 

It will be gathered from this outline that Mr. rc eee: was not 
one of those tremendous fellows—the fastest of their day—whom one 
still occasionally meets with, who hint to you that they belonged to “ the 
Prince’s set,” and speak of Brighton seach after this fashion :— 

*“‘ Ah—Brighton, sir! You should have seen it in my time—when the 
Prince, sir, lived at the Pavilion nearly all the year round. Brighton was 
something like a place then, sir. There was a knot of us, sir, used to 
stand at the coffee-room window of the Albion, to take off our hats to 
Mrs, F—h—t when she drove by every day at two o'clock, after the re- 
gular morning visit—you understand me—and his royal highness used 
to join the four-in-hand club on the east side of the Steine. Such a 
lovely woman, sir!—such teams! There was Lord Buzzard, sir, and Sir 
Henry Gayton, and Sir John Cadd, drove nozhing but thorough-breds— 
not one of ’em worth less than 150 guineas! Then the dinners that went 
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on at the Pavilion—the whist parties, sir ; fifty guinea points—some shak- 
ing of the elbow too, sir—Lord Widemouth to wit—Champagne and 
green tea punch, sir, the Prince's. own invention—Sir Edward Beagle’s 
stories—and what d’ye think of keeping it. up till six o'clock every morn- 
ing, sir? A devil of a life, sir!—That.was Brighton when I was a young 
man, sir!” 

Mr. Heavysterne could not quote experiences like these, for they re- 
ferred to a period somewhat before his day; but now and then, when con- 
viviality had the mastery over his brain, he would narrate in a dim, hazy 
kind of manner, some of the wild stories which his father—(an intimate 
friend, of course, as all country gentlemen used to say they were, of Fox 
and Sheridan)—was in the habit of telling when he was a boy; and such 
revelations sometimes produced a great effect over his own mahogany; 
the more so, perhaps, in consequence of the cellar at Heavysterne ite 
supplied with a more generous liquor than the bins of Messrs. Logwood 
at Bri hton. His imagination, however, did not stretch quite so far as 
that of some people, who cannot relate a story without making themselves 
the principal actors in it, and who, the farther they “ try back,” findsome- 
thing still more wonderful to tell, probably because the number of wit- 
nesses diminishes at every step. 

Neither was Mrs. Heavysterne much more fertile in anecdote than her 
husband. There. was. one story about a young lady in blue muslia, who 
eloped from the Master of the Ceremony’s ball with an officer of the Tenth 
Hussars, whose moustaches were the finest ever seen in Brighton, which 
she had quite perfect ;—but this was her cheval de bataille, and her 
powers as a raconteur were never taxed beyond it. 

There were no materials for romance in the lives of people whose career 
was so simple and straightforward as that of Mr. and Mrs. Heavysterne, 
and therefore we shall not attempt to extract any. We have told nearly 
all that happened to them, except one thing, which, as it is the most 
important, we add by way of postscript to this chapter.. Their union had 
been blest. by ten children, nine of whom died in infancy or nonage: 
three were carried off by the crou », one fell. a. victim to the cain 
another fell into a well, one was overlaid (Mrs.. Heavysterne being inclined 
to stoutness), the scarlet fever claimed a brace, and the last of the “ nine 
farrow” was.choked by an apple turnover—a delicacy held in great esti- 
mation in parts of Sussex, where the pastry is.of a slightly primitive order. 
The tenth and youngest child—the subject of this memoir—passed safely 
through the ordeal of children’s diseases— apple turnovers included—and 
ark was twelve years of age his parents committed his farther edu- 
cation to the care of a reverend gentleman at Brighton, who kept what is 
called a very respectable establishment, the literary meaning of which is, 
an establishment which renders a long purse the one thing necessary. 


Cuapter IIT. 
EDUCATION AND ITS FRUITS. 
As we are not dealing with an imaginary personage, it may be as well 


if we release our young friend from the anonymous position which he has 
hitherto occupied. 
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He was christened Harold; but whether this name was suggested by 
any glimmering recollection that a person so called once cut a figure in 
the county, or whether Mrs. rete had aceidentally heard, at Mr. 
Donaldson's library, of the hero of a poem at that time somewhat talked 
of, we cannot determine. It was, however, a good substantial Saxon 
name, of which there are many in Sussex, where the fair hair and blue 
eyes of that race are to be met with at every turn. 

Parents, generally speaking, pride themselves greatly on the precoeity 
of their offspring. If a baby cuts its teeth, cackles, crawls, or ‘‘ takes 
notice” (as they say) a few days sooner than is expeeted, it is at once 
held up to admiration, no less literally than figuratively, as the most re- 
pears child that ever was born, and all sorts of flattering auguries are 
drawn from the fact. 

Everybody remembers the story of the grumpy old gentleman who 
was annoyed at the cleverness of Charles Fox when a boy, and pre- 
dicted that he would turn out a dull man; on which the witty imp re- 
torted, ‘“ What a very clever child you must have been, sir!” No 
such prediction, we believe, was ever made with regard to the infant 
Harold, or, at all events, he did nothing to prompt it. He stdck’to his 
coral, held his tongue, made himself a dead weight in his nurse’s arms, 
and ‘took notice” of nothing but the aliment on which he throve, after 
the fashion of his family ; “ waxing fat,” like Jeshurun, but not, like him, 

iven tokicking. To aes himself did not seem to be the bent of his in- 

t disposition, and—with a constancy of purpose which does him honour 
—our friend Harold adheres to this principle to the present hour. 

As it happened in his infancy, so it befel in his childhood’: he excited 
nobody’s astonishment by the quickness of his repartees or other indica- 
tions of mental ability ; he was never brought forward after dinner to 
inform the company that his name was Norval, or explain how Eliza 
stood upon the wood-crown’d height; when he did make his appearance 
with the dessert, it was invariably with the well-executed intention of 
doing justice to it; As mouthing, if it afforded no gratification to his 
listeners, was always satisfactory to himself. 

Fortunately for young Heavysterne, this deficiency in parrot-oratory 
was not considered a defect by the kindred spirits of the Weald; nor are 
we quite sure that we should think so ourselves, for, if there is one 
nuisance greater than another—the reader of course sympathises with us, 
so we will spare him a diatribe against spouting children. 

Neither did Harold shine with peculiar brilliancy at the rudimen 
academy of Mr. Flayman, whither he was sent in the first instance, till 
his mother could reconcile herself to the interposition of the South Down 
range between herself and her darling. It may be that, like Gibbon, he 
was “hiving knowledge with each studious year;” but whatever he learnt 
he assuredly kept to ‘himself, and the only excuse which Mr. Flayman 
could find for awarding him a prize was “close attention;” it was not 

, he thought, to develop the question further. 

As Harold’s intellect was not harassed by being over-crammed, his 
bodily health and strength took care of themselves, and he pect 
of course, for it was not in his nature to shoot up—into what his father 
called “a fine boy,” or, as more indifferent observers would have said, a 
sturdy one; in which respect he might be likened to the famous Bertrand 
du Gueselin, who, at his age, appears to have been much such another, 
and was more celebrated for the weight of his fists than the force of his 
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arguments. It is not to be understood by this that Harold—like the 
Breton worthy—was of a pugnacious ur ame but as there are some 
things that take place at school which will make even the quietest show 
fight, we merely mention the circumstance to prove that the stuff was in 
him, though, like “ the sweetness that pleasure has in it,” it was generally 
slow to come forth.” When it did come, there was no question about it 
being effective. 

This was one of the earliest facts established when Harold was re- 
moved from Heavysterne to Brighton, and formed one of the batch of 
exclusives under the training of Dr. Do’emall. The notions of the elder 
Mr. Heavysterne, as became a landed eee of his standing, were 
eminently aristocratic, and it moreover flattered what vanity there was in 
Mrs. Heavysterne’s composition, to think that her son was thus early 
made the associate of the youthful Marquis of Felltimber, of young Lord 
Scarecrow, of the Hon. Mr. Wheyface—then entering his teens—and of 
some half-a-dozen other scions of illustrious houses, one or two Sussex 
magnates included. 

It was Wheyface, who, in that spirit of amiability which characterises 
ingenuous youth, was the first to sneer at the tardy development of 
Harold’s mental accomplishments; and, enco y the passiveness 
with which his remarks were received, proceeded practically to show how 
they ought to be “‘beaten into his stupid head.” But it was the same 
Wheyface who had not got very far with his illustration before he re- 
ceived a blow which hinted, too plainly to be mistaken, that the voie de 
fait was not likely to prove the best course towards an agreeable condi- 
tion of affairs for himself. Lord Scarecrow was the next to learn the 
same lesson ; and when he looked in the glass after the sound thrashing 
which young Heavysterne gave him at the end of a fortnight’s provoca- 
tion, he was free to confess that his title became him better than ever, 
and that he, too, would act wisely if he abstained in future from urging 
“the slow coach” out of his pace. These, and some other evidences of 
pluck, and the capacity to make pluck useful, were not thrown away 
upon Harold’s youthful compeers ; and as it was soon discovered that he 
did not presume upon his courage and strength, but was excessively 
goodnatured, and took everything remarkably easy, he was unanimously 
voted a good fellow, and they all—the Marquis of Felltimber particu- 
larly—took a great liking to him. 

Following the example of his lordship, Harold cultivated those exer- 
cises, which we once heard spoken of as “ athellic,” with a steady assi- 
duity which, though it was some time on hand, brought him home in the 
end. At Mr. Brown’s cricket-ground, and in Mr. Sharp’s tennis-court, his 
hitting, like Tom Cribb’s in a different way, if slow, was strong ; 
Jonathan gave lessons in billiards to the marquis; and the marquis 
gave points to Heavysterne ; but in “a hundred up,” Harold eventually 
had the best of it, and won without odds. He was certainly not the 
worst rider in Mr. Roberts’s academy of equitation, though Scarecrow 
and Wheyface used to criticise his seat, and hint, between themselves, at 
feather-weight! but where he appeared to the least advantage was, we 
must freely admit, in “the Hall of Terpsichore” in Great Gun-street, 
which was presided over by the etatipliaked Mr. Bright. 

That smart little gentleman, whose skill in this sort of tuition admits 
of no dispute, was compelled at last to say that “Mr. ’Arold ’Eavysterne” 
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was ‘‘incorrigible;” by which figure of speech he meant that our young 
friend was unteachable. Dancing, indeed, like cookery, requires delicate 
treatment; a light hand for the one, and a light foot for the other, are in- 
dispensable. Now, Harold's foot was by no means a light one, as more than 
one of his partners in the class very soon found out; and, what was worse, 
he had no ear for music. “Time” was a quality which he vainly at- 
tempted to measure; when others went up to the inspiring notes of Mr. 
Bright's kit, Harold Heavysterne went down, and, when once he was 
down, it was no easy matter to get him up again. He was consequently 
always at cross-purposes with the time, the figure, and everything belong- 
ing to the lesson, and was finally banished from the set and compelled 
to exhibit apart, very much to the inward satisfaction of the Hon. Mr. 
Wheyface, who piqued himself on being the professor’s most successful 
pupil. As laurels of this description are not very generally contended 
for in society, they may be allowed to rest undisturbed on the brows of 
the august youth. 

Of the intellectual culture at Dr. Do’emall’s there is not much to be 
said. The HE of the establishment gave out a oe “ cur- 
riculum™. of Greek, Latin, astronomy, chemistry, geology, botany, and 
“all the modern languages ;”’ but, as the bill of fare was so various, the 
reverend doctor left his scholars to help themselves pretty much as the 
chose, and they none of them took more than they could comfortably 
digest. Heavysterne’s tastes being rural, and having lived for the greater 

art of his life within sight of an enormous chalk-pit, he was curious to 

now what the Downs were made of, and went in, at first, for geology ; 
but the subject proved so dry that he gave it up before he had got half 
through the loose flint formation, and being on the sea-shore he turned 
his attention to the marine department of botany. He collected several 
specimens, chiefly with the view of making barometrical observations, 
and we believe he kept a daily register of the fluctuations of his damp 
monitor, which, as it is likely to prove a highly interesting work, will, 
we have reason to think, be one day given to the world, when a suffi- 
ciently enterprising publisher can be found to undertake it on the advan- 
tageous terms of “ half-profits.” The modern languages next attracted 
him. He began with German, being led to do so, no doubt, by its 
congenial slowness ; but what progress he made under Professor Schnar- 
cher (who generally went to sleep during the lesson) cannot well be 
ascertained ; he believes, himself, that he lost his way one day in a 
splendid passage of a poem written by the ex-King of Bavaria, on the 
** Life-and-Death-Immensurability of the Power of Song” (Die Leben- 
und-Tods-Unermesslichkeit des Gesanges-Macht), and was never able to 
find his way out again. He then took up with French, and in con- 
sequence of. that earnestness of application for which he had already been 
commended by Mr. Flayman, succeeded in mastering the language 
thoroughly, with the trifling exception of the genders, the idiom, and 
the pronunciation. It has often struck us as somewhat singular that he 
should have failed in the latter particular, the Sussex accent being so 
flexible and harmonious. One would have thought so melodious a 
dialect would have formed his organs for anything. Do what he 
would, however, Monsieur Siffleur (who came from Blois, and con- 
ducted this branch of education at Dr. Do’emall’s) could never inocu- 
late him with the real French twang; and we very much fear that 
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Harold: was chiefly responsible for the rash act which ended his irritable 
tutor’s' days, for, after a whole week unintermittingly devoted to the 
vain. attempt to teach him the proper pronunciation of the letter u, 
Monsieur Siffleur left the class hastily one morning, and, not returning 
at the inted hour, inquiry was made, and it was ascertained that he 
had himself in his lodging with the fumes of charcoal. 
Young Heavysterne’s accent remained, therefore, exactly where the 
unfortunate Frenchman found it, and so it continues to this hour. 

Of the rest of his accomplishments brief mention must suffice, as those 
which we now fail to enumerate will probably develop themselves 
hereafter. 

Though he had, as we have said, no ear for music, he was not of 
opinion that he ought on that account to debar himself altogether from 
the study of it; and the instrument he made choice of was the violin, 
having been given to understand that it could be mastered in about 

mn years, at the rate of eight hours’ hard practice every day— 
Sundays and holidays at the Bank excepted. Harold was thoroughly 
eonvinced that he possessed perseverance enough for the undertaking, 
and accordingly set to work with the most. praiseworthy determination. 
The full period allotted has expired since he first took the violin in hand ; 
but when questioned on the subject of his progress, he contents himself 
by repeating the praises of his last master, who says that his “bowing” 
is in a bold, d style, but that his “fingering” wants a leetle more 
rapidity. When that is accomplished, he shall, he thinks, be in a fair 
way for getting on. 

r passing six years with Dr. Do’emall, he left that gentleman's 
establishment for the university. Had he delayed his departure a week 
longer Dr. Do’emall would have left him—for at the expiration of that 
seem it was discovered that the reverend doctor had shipped himself for 

ce by the Dieppe packet, leaving upwards of ten thousand re- 
miniscences behind him, in the shape of bills unsettled. 


CHapTer IV. 


THE POND IS STIRRED BY A PEBBLE. 


CoLLRGE LirE—like Falstaff’s sherris-sack—‘“ hath a twofold opera- 
tion.” It brings out the ambitious and shuts up the torpid. Harold 
Heavysterne had no desire to signalise himself on. the road or the river, 
by driving tandem or pulling “stroke-oar;” he did not covet the renown 
of being head over ears in debt ; champagne, parties and midnight 
cigars were not to his taste; neither did he aim at. celebrity in pugilistic 
encounters with herculean bargemen.. That he was, therefore, voted 
“slow,” by those master-spirits who achieve the above-mentioned feats, 
is not. at all surprising. His “ mental grasp” —as Mr. Crammer, his 
college-tutor, said — “* was not comprehensive enough for first-class 
honours ;” Harold, accordingly, forbore that flight, and contented him- 
self with the: “little-go,” w ch might, in time, have expanded to a 
oe one, had not. his well-grown whiskers suggested to the elder Mr. 

eavysterne the bright idea that his son might serve his country more 
effectually by wearing a red instead of a coat ;—not that whiskers 
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are by any means an impediment to fame in any of the learned 
athe le of all in hig oan . asic 

Having interest at the Horse Guards—acres always have interest, 
even in these times of depression—his father obtained a commission for 
Harold, and he was gazetted to a cornetey, “by purchase,” into the 
Twelfth Dragoon Guards, which gallant regiment he was eminently quali- 
fied to enter on more than one account. The best reason, perhaps, was 
to be found in the fact that he stood six feet two in his stockings, and 
was stout in proportion; another, scarcely less valid, was that dis- 
tinguished “arm” to which he was appointed, is familiarly known as “ the 
heavy.” The services of the Twelfth Dragoon Guards were of the most bril- 
liant description, and on their kettle-drums were inscribed the names of 
the various barracks in different parts of the United Kingdom where 
they had been quartered. The officer commanding, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nobber, a veteran of ten years’ standing, was indebted for his rapid pro- 
motion to the long purse bequeathed to him by his father the eminent 
carriage-builder, who gave his name to one of the vehicles of his own 
construction. As Colonel Nobber rode eighteen stone in his high demi- 
i saddle, head, helmet, and holsters included, he justly considered 

imself “a splendid figure,” and the great object of his life was to 
have none but splendid figures in the corps, conjecturing (for Colonel 
Nobber’s mind was one that never arrived at a settled conviction on any 
assured grounds) that it was only raised to be looked at. Cornet 
Heavysterne was, in this point of view—as in most others—a very de- 
sirable acquisition, and, fodeed: he might have passed muster in either of 
those vaulted sentry-boxes, whose occupants are so much the admiration 
of the nursemaids, butcher boys, and. other awe-stricken individuals who 
throng the pavement opposite Whitehall, every morning at the hour of 
guard-mounting. To perform some such duty as this—to share in the 
labours of an occasional field-day—to deliver an oracular judgment at a 
regimental court-martial—to eat. doubtful mess-dinners, and stand! up at 
county balls—formed the principal features of Harold’s military career 
during a period of service of about two years, at the end of which. time, 
his father dying suddenly of apoplexy, he sold out and returned to 
Heavysterne Hall, to take his place amongst the landed proprietors of 
the county. 

It. was of course expected, that being now his own master, he would 
follow the example his sire had set. him, some five-and-thirty years before, 
and forthwith take unto himself a wife; but whether he had had reason, 
during his peace campaigns, for mistrusting the sex—whether the fellow- 
ship of the Twelfth Dragoon Guards had made his brain more “ cloggy” 
than it was before, or whether it rose from supreme indifference, cannot 
with accuracy be ascertained; the only thing about which there can be no 
doubt is, that neither the pretty Miss Patching, the clever Miss Hurst, 
the lively Miss Lancing, the sentimental Miss Arundel, nor the fearless 
Miss Devilsdyke, all of whom set their caps at him, succeeded in con- 
vincing Harold that he ought to fetter himself in hymeneal bonds— 
silken or steel, as they might chance to prove. Nature had happily 
endowed him with the faculty of being able to stand fire, in its most 

erous sense; that is, when exposed to the killing flames of a pair of 
bright eyes, or to the honeyed words of a persuasive tongue. He had 
no objection to gaze on a beautiful face, or to listen to an eloquent voice, 
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as long as the owner pleased, but any more active demonstration, with a 
view to a marital right in property of this interesting description, was 
about the farthest thing from his thoughts. On one occasion he certainly 
ran some risk, but that was when he was left ¢éte-a-téte at a pic-nic 
under the trees of Chanctonbury Ring with the charming Mrs, 
Colibri, an Indian widow, who was the delig t and terror of the whole 
country, and whose house on the Marine Parade at Brighton was the 
rettiest gilded rat-trap that ever was baited for matrimonial speculation. 
How he escaped this peril, after going the length not only of squeezing 
the lady’s hand, but of actually pressing her lips, can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that the spirit of the champagne which prompted 
him to the act was as evanescent as it was brisk. Mrs. Colibri of course 
thought herself an injured woman when she found that nothing came of the 
outrage,” as she fobiiguenly termed it; “ but her “ dearest Harold,” as 
she wrote to him on the following morning, could not be moved to declare 
himself either by her opening tenderness or late reproaches. In technical 
language he ‘*fought shy” of the lady ever after, and that he might the 
better avoid her snares, took counsel with a friend somewhat faster than 
himself, who suggested a change of scene, and recommended a trip to the 
continent. 

Lest anybody should prematurely shed tears over the sad fate of the 
heart-broken Mrs. Colibri, we think it right to mention that Harold had 
not been gone more than a month before the lovely Indian widow bestowed 
her hand, and ten thousand pounds—of debt—on handsome Tom Black- 
berry, the cleverest whip between Brighton and London, and one of the 
best riders up to hounds in Sussex. It was thought a great thing for Tom 
Blackberry to have made a leap from the coach-box to a silken ottoman 
by —_— a lady of fortune (she had fifteen hundred a year, closely 
tied up, and settled upon the children by her first marriage); but inde- 
pendently of the trifle of debt to which we have alluded, Mrs. Colibri— 
now Blackberry—possessed the rare accomplishment of being not only 
able but willing to spend thrée times the amount of her income, and the 
pas ey as far as poor Tom was concerned—after a very sweet but 
ex ingly brief honeymoon—was a permanent location in that fashion- 
able hotel on which the name of the venerated Chief Justice of England 
has been bestowed. 

It required a strong stimulus to induce one of Harold Heavysterne’s 
sluggish temperament to take so decided a step as Sipe, Yas any- 
body of the least experience in such matters knows, that when a man has 
committed himself with a widow there are only two courses open to him, 
he must either fight or fly. If he fights, the chances are he will speedily 
be beaten, and cetpetied to surrender at discretions if he flies, he post- 
pones, if he does not altogether avoid his fate. His friend’s eloquence, 
moreover, though usefully exercised, was not altogether disinterested, for 
which reason, possibly, it was the more effective. He was a young 
gentleman whose fortune was more in posse than in esse, his present 
resources being limited to a couple of hundreds a-year; a sum of money 
which does not go a great way where their possessor has a taste for dress, 
a tendency towards billiards, and aturn for the amusements of the turf. 

It is true that Fred Hassock—so he was called—had a rich aunt, whose 
heir he had every reason to suppose himself, but she was remarkably 
tenacious of two things. The first was her life and the second her money; 
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so that if she had been exposed to the gh ar Aaa alternative it was 
more than probable she could not have decided upon which she would 
least willingly ag with. We incline to think, however, that it would 
not have been her money. 

It is scarcely necessary, after stating the preceding facts with respect 
both to aunt and nephew—or “nevvy” as, in the true Sussex Doric, she 
preferred calling him—it is scarcely necessary, we observe, to say that the 
name of Frederick Hassock, Esquire, was enrolled—after a kind of 
Domesday fashion—on the books of many eminent artists within the 
circle of Conduit-street and Piccadilly, for articles of outward adornment 
too numerous to mention, and that the chances of its erasure by any pro- 
cess short of going through “the court,” was looked upon by this time 
as not very great. To avoid inconvenient pressure, which might have 
led to an introduction to that legal hostelry adverted to in the case of Mr. 
Blackberry, Frederick Hassock, Esquire, judged it prudent to withdraw 
for a time from the inquiring eyes of tailors and horse-dealers; but with 
every wish to doso, his Exodus had not yet been accomplished for want of 
the necessary funds. 4 

An application to his aunt, Mrs. Griper, had elicited a monologue from 
that lady, as she sat at her breakfast-table reading his letter, which ran 
something to the following effect :— 

‘‘Oh! ah! yes, I dare say—give him money to go squandering about 
in foreign parts! I shan’t, though. Two hundred a-year, why he’s got 
two hundred a-year a’ready ! What does he want with more? Travelling, 
hey? he says travelling’s expensive. That may be; but if ’tis, wh 
should he take and go and travel at all! I never went and aasiek 
‘Expand his mind,’ ah, pretty thing, expand my purse he means. Minds 
don’t want no expanding. The more he expands his mind, the more money 
he’llspend! He's my ca he says. Soheis. But I can do as I like, 
Is’pose! Helphimon! Ah—well—help—yes, help—soI can, but I’m 
not called to. A ‘going away fora good while’—ah, well then.” 

Here Mrs. Griper fumbled in her dress, and finally produced a pocket- 
book, from whence she drew two bank notes, one for ten and the other 
for five pounds. She took them up separately, looked at that pleasantest 
of German text which declares the amount, then examined the water- 
mark, and held them up to the light to see if the little puncture was in 
the right place. Her examination convinced her that both were perfectly 
genuine. Had there been the slightest doubt in her mind that either was 
a forgery—no very likely occurrence, considering her scrutinising habits 
—it is possible she might have folded them together and enclosed them 
in the letter she was about to write; but they both so unmistakeably be- 
longed to the family whose value is vouched for by “‘ Wm. Marshall,” that 
she had not the heart to commit the rash act. She ee returned 
the ten-pound note to its former resting-place, and, marvelling at her 
own generosity, transmitted its smaller brother to the address of her 
nevvy—‘‘At Limmer’s Hotel, till called for”—an event which very soon 
took place, though Mr. Frederick Hassock did not apply there in person. 

Had he followed his first impulse, the note would have found its way 
back to the donor by return of post; but the future stared him in the 
face, so he quietly put it in his waistcoat pocket, and wrote a letter of 
thanks with the grateful feelings of a disappointed young man, 

To travel on the continent with a five-pound note for his sole exche- 
quer, was a feat of management to which Mr. Frederick Hassock did 
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not feel ‘himself equal. He might, it is true—as others had done before 
him—have reached Boulogne, and lived there upon it for a fortnight, 
ided he refrained from écarté ; but, as he calculated on a more pro- 
ged existence than this chance offered, he thought he would just 
run down and “wake up” his friend Harold, who had more than once 
invited him to Heavysterne, and stay quietly there “till things got a 
little more settled.” 
As “The Time of Day” coach, charioteered by Tom Blackberry (it 
pened just before the Brighton Railway was opened), passed the 
] -gate at Heavysterne, he was under his friend's roof within five 
hours of coming to the above determination. He arrived at an oppor- 
tune moment—Harold being found by him still wincing under the en- 
dearing expressions contained in Mrs. Colibri’s billet-doux. Under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, Hassock’s argument in favour of a 
continental excursion prevailed ; not, however, until he had kindly pro- 
mised to bear Harold company wherever he might happen to wander. 
“ Tf you didn’t mind coming with me, old fellow,” was Harold’s remark 
in reply to a leading question from Hassock, “ I’d stand Sam.” 
youth threw himself back in his chair, and seemed for 
a few moments lost in the consideration of the subject. He then leant 
forward, with an expression of countenance that betokened the severity 
of the recent mental struggle, and, squeezing Heavysterne’s hand, ex- 
claimed, 
“ Well, then, Harold, as you make such a point of it, I don’t care if 
I do.” 
On the following day their passports were visé at the Belgian Em- 
, and with a celerity of movement which perfectly bewildered 
Harold, who was never able afterwards to give a clear account of how it 
happened, they found themselves on board of the Ocean, steaming down 
the river towards Antwerp—the early hour of the morning at which 
they took their departure being more favourable to the movements of 
Mr. Frederick Hassock than if the mid-day sun ‘had shone upon them. 
He had not breathed so freely for a long time as when the Isle of Sheppey 
faded in the distance, and the steamer’s head was fairly set towards the 
mouth of the Scheldt. ; 


Carter V. 


MESSRS. HEAVYSTERNE AND HASSOCK SET OUT ON THEIR TRAVELS, 
AND MEET WITH A “GUARDIAN ANGEL.” 


Ir was with no more definite object in view than simply “to get 
eis that the travellers thus committed themselves to the mercy of the 
winds and waves. Voltaire’s type of our countrymen, 


Parfait Anglais, voyageant sans dessein, 
is not, however, absolutely true even of those who can least explain why 
they travel; for there is no greater incentive to locomotion than being 
“‘sick of a place.” The French call this ennwi, and bear it, tant bien que 
mal; we, whenever we can afford to do so, run away from it. But 
Heavysterne and Hassock, as we have shown, had a motive. A 
widow's love impelled one, the tender solicitude of a host of creditors set 
the Beene: in motion. For them to get away was, therefore, clearly a 
rati ing. | 

The voyage, it being summer weather, was not on the whole an un- 
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pleasant one; for, though Harold experienced certain qualms shortly after 
they the Nore (which timid passengers on their way to ages 
i with Cape Horn), he made it out very well for a ‘first attempt, 
and was able to give a very good account of a cold round of beef and 

i when that remedy against sea-sickness was recommended by his 

iend Hassock, who confessed to being troubled with no severer malad 
than an almost unappeasable appetite. Neither did the cold brandy-and- 
water—also recommended—which followed, disagree with him, nor the 
cigars from Hassock’s own case, but recently filed at Hudson’s. 

With these agreeable adjuncts to a sea-voyage, and the moon shinin 
full.on the dancing waters, suggesting to the eee Hassock, though 
not to his.companion, the inevitable rhyme of “ripple” and ‘‘ tipple,” 
the night wore away quickly ; some of it being also passed uncon- 
sciously in slumber as they sat on deck shrouded im their wide, warm 
cloaks ; and soon after daylight broke, the houses on the low shores of 
Zealand were distinctly visible, though a more positive evidence of their 
nearing the Flemish coast was afforded in the uncouth accents of the 
Flushing pilots, who then boarded the steamer. 

To a person of Heavysterne’s temperament there was something con- 

nial insthe aspect of these new shores, where the slow but oalaiien 
ae of man had wrought such beneficial results, and as the dykes and 
the polders which they guarded were pointed out he felt a strong sym- 
pathy for the painstaking race, who, by dint of firm resolve and unspar- 
ing toil, had conquered a foe so restless and destructive as the raging sea. 
It even came into his head to institute a comparison between these different 
objects and his own jposition with regard to Mrs. Colibri, but, as the 

el was not of the closest, seeing that he had withdrawn from instead 
of withstanding the widow’s advances, the metaphor did not altogether 
rs with it that conviction which its ingenuity merited. 
e was awakened from his reverie, which eventually degenerated into 
a doze, by Hassock informing him, with a gentle salutation between the 
shoulders, that the steeple of Antwerp cathedral was in sight; but, like 
many a man’s hopes of promotion in this world, the city was still much 
farther off than he expected, and was only reached at last after making a 
od many turns and windings, which admit also of a moral resemblance. 
ot to detain the reader, however, in the lazy waters of the Scheldt, we 
will land the travelling companions a little more expeditiously than 
Heavysterne’s inaptness allowed, and suppose all custom-house obstacles 
surmounted, and the welcome portals of the Hétel St. Antoine, on the 
Place Verte, opened to receive them. 

As the first thing, after swearing at the natives, which an English- 
man, whether fast or slow, invariably does when he visits the continent 
for the first time, is to provide himself with sustenance as substantial as 
the place affords, and to call for a bottle of champagne, in the belief that 
it grows everywhere, ready corked and wired, it may well be supposed 
that Messieurs Heavysterne and Hassock were not backward in this par- 
ticular; and we are happy to say that the excellent cuisine of the Hétel 
St. Antoine was.in a condition to supply their ne cravings. They 
stared rather at some of the plats, wondering why “ these fellows ate 
soup and spinach for breakfast, and took parsley and butter with their 
potatoes;” but, though some reservations, which they considered prudent, 
were made, the table.d’héte déjetiner was voted “by no meaus a bad 
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style of thing,” and Heavysterne congratulated his friend on the facility 
srith Wh “they “ got aie in a shes country.” ‘This °* oon it 
‘wast allusion to’ the difference of language, but.as the bustling, little 
thead'waiter, who spoke every dialect under the sun, knew English as well 
a9 if he-had been brought up in Wapping, and was constantly at’ Heavy- 
sterne's elbow, ministering to all his wants, the fact upon fend ey te 
tleman piqued himself will not be looked ow as arising from any extra; 
ordinary exercise of ability on his part. Had little Pierre’s English, on 
the other hand, proved the kind which cere excites the risibility of our 
countrymen, while they are themselves mutilating an unknown tongue, it 
is to be feared that neither Heavysterne nor Hassock would have fared 
quite so well, for in point of lingual accomplishments they were about on 
a par, Heavysterne knowing most without being able to make himself in- 
telligible, and Hassock possessing only a few glib phrases which were 
seldom applied in the right place. 

But, besides the waiter, there came to their assistance a Guardian 
Angel in the shape of a valet de place, who held out so many cogent 
reasons why he should take them in tow, that Heavysterne yielded with- 
out resistance. To tell the truth, the offer was an imexpressible relief to 
his mind, and he was not above saying so, differing in this respect from 
the majority of English travellers, who accept these necessary services, 
but are much too proud to acknowledge that they are necessary. Heavy- 
sterne set down the intervention of the valet de place to the score of 
* ood luck ;” and so it was, though not exactly in the sense in which 
he understood it. 

The name of this accommodating individual was Louis Petit. He was 
one of those loose fish who, wherever they may have been spawned, are 
at home in all waters. The place of his birth was unknown, even to 
himself. It might have been anywhere between Brussels or Geneva, 
for the ménage of his sire, a courier by profession, was never stationary 
for three months together. In all probability he first saw the light in 
Paris ; at all events his earliest recollections were of that capital; and his 
nature was so thoroughly inoculated with the spirit of the gamin, that it 
is only a fair inference to suppose he had a legitimate claim to the 
eae of mind which he so ably developed. From the wandering 
ife which he began at a very early age to lead, a cosmopolite feeling 
arose, the true interpretation of which is, a happy indifference with 
regard to locality. The maladie du pays was a complaint he had no 
experience of. _* hth he shifted his quarters he was troubled with 
none of those regrets which make men turn backward with a lingering 
gaze upon the steeple. The object of his life was always to look before 

im, and the only consideration which he gave to the past was when the 
experience belonging to it might be of service to the present. It is true 
that a rolling stone gathers no moss, but, on the other hand, all its 
inequalities are smoothed by perpetual friction, and Louis Petit felt the 
advantage of gliding yet the world without the risk of being 
brought up at an unexpected turn by any stray feeling or affection. A 
oat nature and the accident of position had rendered him fertile in 
resources, expert in contrivances. ere was nothing he was not willing 
to attempt, in order to gain a livelihood, and there were very few métiérs 
he‘had not tired, with more or less success. 7 
He had commenced his independent career as a dealer in contre- 
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marques at the doors of the Paris theatres—a good introduction to an 
profession requiring a fond of assurance. From thence he had 

to the stage of the Funambules, where he figured as an acrobate of 
some reputation; but a severe sprain, which laid him up and gave his 
position to a detested rival, threw him back once more on the pvé, 
and his next pursuit, being gifted with a very shrill voice, was that of a 
hawker of evening journals, and his cry of “ V'la g’qui vient d'paraitre” 
might be heard every evening from one end of the Italian Boulevard to 
the other. He then, for reasons which he called political, but which others 
said had as much to do with the police simply, transferred his operations 
to a more removed ground, and ame alternately a postilion, a mar- 
miton, a hairdresser, a décrotteur, the driver of a diligence, a marchand 
de vin, a courier, a laquais in private families, a marguillier, a picture- 
dealer, a cigar manufacturer, and when without any visible means of ex- 
istence, tout bonnement, a chevalier dindustrie. 

In exercising these various avocations, he found himself sometimes a 
resident in London, sometimes in Madrid; in troublous times he was 
again in his element in Paris; anon he might be seerf in“Brussels, in 
Lausanne, in Berlin, in Vienna—in short, wherever chance or oppor- 
tunity conducted him. Of late years he had chiefly affected the Low 
Countries and the banks of the Rhine, being induced thereto by those 
districts “having the call’ with the wandering English. He knew by 
heart the contents of every church and picture-gallery on both sides of 
the Alps, from Naples to Amsterdam ; a was an antiquarian, a wine- 
taster, a judge of horseflesh, a connoisseur in all matters musical and 
theatrical, a guide of unimpeachable accuracy, and, it need scarcely be 
added, a fripon,- par dessus le marché. Pity, with all his Poeckort Tt 
ments, that he had never yet made his fortune! He had been very near 
it a great many times, for his invention was unrivalled, and some of his 
discoveries were perfectly sublime. There was but one lever wanting to 
set them all in motion ; and this was Capital, unfortunately unattainable 
in his case, his propensity being to get rid of his money as fast as he 
got it—a fondness for games of chance assisting his endeavours. 

So much for his morale ; a few words now as to his physique. 

He was appropriately named Petit, for he scarcely exceeded in height 
that celebrated French orator, who, to admit of his being seen, was 
accommodated with a tabouret in the tribune whenever he addressed the 
Assembly. But, unlike that eminent little man, there was nothing 
feminine in his general appearance. His figure, though small, was 
angular and wiry, and his face was as hard and red as a brick. It 
might well be so, after all the wear and tear it had undergone, after all 
the buffets it had encountered. ‘The contour of his head was not quite 
perfect, and suggested the notion that it had been battered slightly out 
of shape. Neither were his features perfectly regular, for his nose 
swerved from the perpendicular, and his small, black, twinkling eyes 
were set obliquely beneath his brows, and gave something of an air 
Chinois to their cunning expression. On the volubility of his tongue, 
and the force of his expressions, there is little need to dilate; had these 
been wanting, he would have been deficient in the main attributes of 
his profession. To liken a man of his qualifications to the lower animals 
may savour of indignity; but the account of his person is scarcely com- 
plete without adding that he possessed the agility of a cat and the powers 
of endurance of a badger. 
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His costume was of the kind which is best described by the word 
“seedy.” There was a oe of buttoning-up across the chest, and 
«some careful strapping: over the feet: no ostentatious display of 
fine linen, and not much nap on his coffee-coloured hat. ‘He wore a 
‘black neckcloth, as much from convenienee as choice, and dispensed alto- 
gether with gloves. The only articles of value on his person were a 
i watch with a lacquered chain, a copper ring set with a splendid 
glass) amethyst, a papier-maché snuff-box, Suppo by an indispensable 
red cotton handkerchief, and a greasy black leather pocket-book filled 
with hotel cards, old passports, one or two bills that had been receipted, 
and about a score of the same class of documents which stood no chance 
of ever being so. As the possession of “ papiers” is always an indica- 
tion of personal importance in France and Belgium, Monsieur Petit 
never failed to produce his pocket-book on every available occasion, 
though he favoured the world with only a partial knowledge of its 
contents. 

Monsieur Louis Petit was, on his own representation, the confiden- 
tial of some of the greatest lords in England, who honoured him 
by asking his advice and requesting his services in the execution of impor- 
tant commissions. If this statement were true, it rather reflects upon the 
liberality of the British nobility not to have provided better for such an 
invaluable homme d'affaires ; a counting house, and half a dozen clerks 
should have been the basis on which the extensive operations he spoke 
of ought to have been performed; but no—he was left to get through 
his work single handed. In justice to Monsieur Petit’s candour, we must, 
however, say that he entirely acquitted those noble lords of their apparent 
meanness ; he was so fond of the ‘‘ Angleesh” that no persuasion could 
induce him “not to take no more from dem” than from “ everybody else 
in all the vorld,” a mode of expressing himself which Roe at first a 
strong impression of his generosity, though the delusion was dispelled 
when he afterwards presented his “ litte] bill.” 

Such, with all his attributes, was Monsieur Louis Petit, the “ guardian 
angel” of Messieurs Heavysterne and Hassock. 

is first appearence in the streets of Antwerp with these gentlemen in 
his wake justified the appellation : for at the sight of his well-known face 
the crowd of e t commissionaires as oes round the doors of 
continental hotels, and especially harry and vex our countrymen in the 
Low Countries, at once withdrew the claim which they were ready to 
prefer. They saw at a glance that the travellers were committed, “ res- -e 
or no rescue,’ to the custody of Monsieur Petit, and he was much too old 
a hand to throw away the slightest chance of which they could take 
advantage. A few ironical compliments on the gpardian angel's abilities, 
and a friendly intimation to the Englishmen to seine of their protector, 
whom they politely designated as a. “polisson,” were all that passed on 
the occasion; but the philosophy of Monsieur Petit remained undisturbed. 
He had long outlived | the care of his reputation, and slander and abuse 
were as powerless to hurt his feelings as.a shower of hail to damage a 
stone or 72 on the chance of what was said by ths 
worthies being only imperfectly understood, and his sagacity met with its 
reward, Scibegentonen fcllowed with an impression on their minds that 
Monsieur Petit was onlv obnoxious to the crowd on account of being a 


“ policeman.” 
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AIR SONG. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF RDCKERT. 
By Louma Sruart CosTELLo. 
‘Wii’ ich die Luft um die Flugel zu schlagen. 


Were I the breeze that the birds’ wings move, 
Or could I chase the clouds as they rove, 
Over the mountain peaks to ade 

That were a life indeed! 


‘The pines to rock and the oaks to shake, 
Farther and farther my flight to take ; 
A soul to the whispering shades to give— 
That were indeed to live ! 


The slumberer Echo to vex and wake, o 
To startle the nymphs by stream and brake, 
To hover above the quivering mead— 


That were tg live indeed! 


To win by caresses the smile of the rose, 
To fan the young bud of the pink as it glows, 
Gently the veil of the lily remove— 

That were a life of love! 


To rustle.and sigh in the robe of the bride, 
To curl the long locks that her charms would hide, 


To take, as a due, the fragrance they give— 
That were a life to live! 


Myrrh and all perfumes as off’rings to bear, 
—Oh what delight in that odorous air!— 
A breath to the flame of the altar to give, 
That were indeed to live ! 


To shake the thick branches with treasure that swell, 
And to bend the full ear of the corn-stalk as well, 
In the lap of the vine the rich clusters to kiss— 

Oh what a life were this ! 


To sound forth the early reveillé of morn, 

To waken the roe, and the flowers on the lawn, 

And at evening the dreams of Creation to twine— 
Oh what a life were mine! 


When noon in its ardour may burningly glow, 

To plunge in the cool wave that freshens below, 

In a soft passing show’r the faint fields to revive— 
That were indeed to live! 


‘The doors, closely fastened, at length to unciose, 
And draw from its cell the soft breath of the rose, 
“To the song of the poet her sweetness to give, 
That were indeed to live! 
2a2 
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ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


We have made our readers so perfectly acquainted with the progress 
of research in pete ay It wily Eid, tas we 
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ively open, prospects promising, and officers and 
[ canguine The vessels were victuailed for 


that day, now four years seven months ago, 


them. 

left England im search of our missing 
and Investigator were sent on the track of 
under Sir James Ross: they wintered in 
, examined the nei ing shores for many miles 
land parties ; but when, in August, 1849, the ships got ont 
inter quarters, they were, as we have before recorded, imme- 
inextricably surrounded with ice, and swept by it into Baffin’s 
The second expedition was an overland party under Sir J. 
ichardson. We have recorded its progress, and mentioned that Dr. 
had been left on the Arctic shores, to attempt, during the summer 
1849, to penetrate into Victoria and Wollaston’s Lands. Intelligence 
f the res results of such a bold undertaking may be almost daily expected. 
The third expedition—and of which we have not before been able to 
give an account—was composed of the Plover, Commander Moore, which 
was to approach the Arctic from Behring’s Straits, but 
being an old clumsy vessel, she im 1848, and was only able to 
ci don tate ak te tales at 8 
The same year the Herald (Captain Kellett) was ordered up from Oalin 
to the Straits, to forward the object of the expedition. The Herald 
found at Petropaulski the Royal Thames Yacht Club schooner Nancy 
Dawson (Mr. Shedden), who had come along the Chinese coast to 
Behring’s Straits, also in search of Sir John Franklin and his party. 
yacht was placed at Captain Kellett’s disposal; and the crew 
being im a state of disorganisation, an officer was sent on board. The 
two vessels sailed from Petropaulski on the 35th of June, and on the 
15th of July joined the Plover, at anchor under Chamisso Island. On 
this island they dug up 336 lbs. of flour, left there twenty-three years 
before by Captain Beechey, of which 175 Ibs. was as sweet and well- 
nth Se Pa Dry The sand in which it was buried 
frozen so hard, that it emitted sparks with every blow of the pickaxe. 
18 the vessels stood out to sea, with a south-west wind. Un 
th they were off Wainwright's Inlet, surrounded by vast numbers 
of whales, walruses that up a continual bellowing and grunting, in- 
as lustily as dogs, and immense flocks ot 
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considered to be a continuation of the range of mountains seen by the 
natives off Cape Jakan (coast of Asia), mentioned by Baron Wrangell in 
his Polar voyages. 

A strong northerly wind, constant snow-storms, and excessive cold, 
prevented further examination, and obliged Captain Kellett to return to 
the rendezvous off Cape Lisburne for the boats. On the 24th of August 

erald sighted off the low land the Nancy Dawson yacht and one 
boats. Mr. Shedden came on board, accompanied by Mr. 
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master of the Plover, who had been sent back by 
in charge of the two large boats of the expedition. The 
accompanied as far as Point Barrow by the yacht. This 
y escapes. She was pressed on shore once, ran on shore on 
eastward of Point Barrow, and was only got off 
hoved 
cable 
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Finding it impossible to remain on the coast, Captain Kellett be on 
the 28th to work off with all the sail the ship would carry. em 
Krusenstern on the Ist of September, and the same evening found 


Plover and the yacht at anchor under Choris Peninsula, Chamisso Island. 
After a boat expedition up Buckland River, the Herald sailed from the 
Kotzebue Sound, in company with the yacht, on the 29th of September 
fir the Pacific, Mr. Shoddan being at that time suffering frou the Maus 
which probably predisposed him to that final malad which carried him 
off at Mazatlan, where the yacht arrived the 13th, and the Herald 
the 14th of November. 














The Plover, it is to be remarked, remained during the winter now just 
at Chamisso Island, while the small ition under Lieutenant 
. consisting of two twenty-seven foot whale-boats and one native 
baidar, manned with fourteen persons in all, and carrying 100 days’ pro- 
vision, were on their way, with God’s blessing, to one of the Hudson's 
Bay establishments.on the Mackenzie River. By the that were 
received of the expedition by the return boats, it appears that they fell in 
with the main of ice in 71 deg. 15 min. 58.sec. north—much further 
south than was expected, from the mildness of the weather and the fine 
open sea. Lieutenant Pullen stopped at Point Barrow till the 4th of 
August, when he company from the yacht and larger boats, amidst 
three hearty cheers on otis sides. News may be expected of this 
ition this spring; and unless instructions of a different nature are 
forwarded by the Admiralty to York Factory, Lieutenant Pullen was to 
return in the summer of 1850 to Point Barrow, where it was the intention 
of Commander Moore to return to his assistance. Captain Kellett lays 
great stress in his'reports on the health, bodily strength, endurance, ability, 
and decision of character which ensure success to Lieutenant. Pullen 
in this arduous voyage. | 

It is impossible to contemplate the results of this exploratory journey 
without being appalled at the difficulties which present themselves to the 
expedition sent out this spring under Captain Collinson by the same 
route. The day after the Herald left Chamisso Island in company with the 
Plover, the expedition changed colours with an American whaler, whales 
at the time blowing in every direction around her, but the wind was too 
strong, and there was too much sea for her “ to attempt them.” No sooner 
had the expedition attained a westerly longitude of = 162 deg. in the 
parallel of 71 to 71°30, than they were stopped by the ice, along the 
edge of which they ran to the northward, until finally stopped by the 
pack in 72 deg. 51 min, N. lat., and 163 deg. 48 min. W. long. ; that is 
to say, to the eastward of Point Barrow, and at the outermost verge of 
the seas which they were sent to explore. 

The expedition bos the west was thus stopped at a distance of nearly 
1500 miles from Barrow’s Straits, and nearly 1000 from the most 
easterly lands discovered in the Arctic Archipelago. And what difficulties 
may there not exist between the point reached by the Herald and P 
Islands? Suppose this vast portion of the Arctic Ocean to be without lands, 
the sea of ice to be traversed is fearful to think of! True, that when at 
- their more northerly position Commander Moore and the ice-master re- 
ported a water sky, but the hope to be derived from so faint a promise is 
as delusive, almost, as the mirage. The fact’ is, that every exploratory 
expedition in the Arctic Regions which has got a few steps beyond another, 
has always found land. ‘To Melville Peninsula succeeded Boothia ; and 
toBathurst Island, Melville Island. To the Continent succeeded W oolaston 
and Victoria Lands ; and to the Parry Islands, Cape Walker and Banks’ 
Land. And now 1000 milesto the westward of these the Herald finds 
what its captain deems to be a continuation of the range of mountains 
seen by the natives off Cape Jakan on the coast of Asia ! Everything, 
therefore, tends to the conclusion that that portion of the Arctic Sea which 
extends northwards of the American continent is, with the exception of 
the line of coast, almost entirely land and ice-locked. Thus were the 
outer pack forced, what unknown obstacles would be presented to progress 
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for'some time yet to come by unknown and unexplored lands and islands? 
Where in regions of perpetual ice and snow, the point where land ends 
and water commences is so difficult to determine, how find where a 
channel lies, and when found, how tortuous and uncertain the line of 
navigation in an eee so circumstanced? Barrow’s Straits were 
discovered in Parry’s first voyage, and yet the very last attempt made to 
navigate them failed in two successive years. If this is the case in a known 
channel, what must it be in 1000 miles of unexplored ice and land ? 
- ‘We by no means wish to say that such an expedition as that sent out 
under Captain Collinson ought not to have been undertaken. No measures, 
so long as there is a chance left to save our fellow-countrymen, should be 
neglected. We only wish to point out to our readers the real difficulties 
of the case. It may be considered as pretty well determined, by Sir 
James Ross's expedition, that Sir John Franklin had neither been im- 
bayed in Prince Regent’s Inlet, nor gone to the south instead of the west 
after passing the coast of North Somerset. There is every reason to 
believe that the Erebus and Terror, having screw propelling power, 
would’have forced their way through young ice into narrow and difficult 
channels and against contrary winds. These ships may be within sight 
of Cape Walker, or off Banks’ Land. They may be beset amongst the 
Islands, or they may be in the broad expanse of unknown sea which 
lies between Banks’ Land and the longitude of Cape Barrow, to the east 
of which the Herald could not force its way. But neither Herald nor 
Plover, no more than Enterprise and Investigator, could, without pro- 
pelling power, be expected to succeed by any amount of seamanship or 
manual labour in gaining the position which we are led to —o Sir 
John Franklin’s party to have attained. The best that can befal any 
party that shall follow in their track is to get back again. The same 
sea that would carry a vessel of succour to the relief of the missing expe- 
dition would in all probability set our countrymen at liberty. The 
chances are, the ships and their crews being safe and sound, that a fair 
season may restore them to us from their perilous position by their own 
unaided efforts, and that one of the many exploratory expeditions sent out 
will be there, not to rescue, but to tender to them that help and succour 
of which, by this time, they must assuredly be much in need of. 

Last year, while the Enterprise and Investigator were struggling in 
the east, the Herald and Plover and the little yacht in the west, and Sir 
John Richardson and his land party in the south, parliament granted 
20,000/. reward as an’ inducement for whalers and private individuals to 
attempt the rescue of Franklin and his companions; and at an expense of 
12,0007. the North Star was filled with provisions, and despatched with 
_ the hope of meeting Sir James Ross, to revictual his vessels and instruct 
him to persevere in his search. There are reasons to hope that the 
said North Star is safe at this moment in Leopold Harbour, and her 
stock of provisions may perchance be yet devoted to the very objects 
here faintly anticipated. 

Thus at this very moment there are three relieving parties in the 
Arctic Seas: the gallant Lieutenant Pullen and his crew off the in- 

itable coast of the Mackenzie River; Dr. Rae and his party off the 

ill. more perplexing coast of the Coppermine River ; ua the North 
Star, it is to be hoped, on the very track of the long missing expedition. 
The Enterprise and Investigator sailed again from this country, but 
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in, an opposite direction to that previously taken, under the command of 
Captain Collinson, in the month of January, furnished with, provisions for 
three years, as well as with a quantity of extra stores, fortified in 
every against the dangers and jinclemencies of the Arctic Seas. 
Captain Collinson was to proceed to Cape Virgins, where he would find 
a steamer in waiting to tow him through the Straits of Magellan, and so 
on to Valparaiso. From this port the two ships are to proceed to the 
Sandwich Islands, where they will receive despatches from home, and 
meanwhile, if possible, effect a junction with the Herald and Plover. 
In case he should join company with these vessels, Captain Collinson is 
directed to add Commander Moore and the Plover to his expedition, and 
make all despatch so as to reach Bebhring’s Straits in July, and actually 
to strike the ice by the first of August. 
.. Once arrived at the ice, for three years Captain Collinson is left to 
himself, subject only to some general directions as to winter quarters. 
For three years he will be sedulously engaged in despatching parties of 
men in such directions as may seem the most likely to produce favourable 
results, and in organising boat expeditions tu search every nook and 
cranny of the Arctic shores \for traces of Franklin and his companions. 
The reason why the Enterprise and Investigator were despatched by 
way of Behring’s instead of Barrow’s Straits was, as recorded by the 
Admiralty, because the efforts which had been made for the last two 
ears to relieve the Erebus and Terror.had failed, and all access to 
arry Islands has been prevented by the accumulation of ice in the upper 
part of Barrow’s Straits; and whereas it is possible that the same severity 
of weather may not prevail at the same time in both the eastern and 
western entrances to the Arctic Sea, they determined to send an expe- 
dition into the Polar Sea from the westward. 

The result of the efforts made by the Herald and Plover to penetrate 
from the westward, and in which, as we have seen, they were repulsed by 
the ice at the very onset, having, in fact, like the eastern expedition, 
merely arrived at the extreme confines of the region in which the crews 
of the Erebus and Terror may yet be expecting relief in lingering 
misery, would to a certain extent negative this last hope held out of a 
difference in seasons between the east and west approaches to the Arctic 
Ocean. The resolution now come to, however, of sending out another 
expedition by Barrow’s Straits, lends very great importance to that under 
Captain Collinson ; for while it is impossible not to feel that, taking into 
account the enterprising character and Arctic experience of Sir John 
Franklin, that if his ships were hopelessly aT in the ice, and life 
were es spared to him and his companions, that he would not be con- 
tented to remain inactive until relief should reach him, and that the 
natural direction he would take would be either for the whaling ships 
‘by Barrow’s Straits or for the northern coast of America, in order to 
reach one of the settlements of the Hudson’s Bay Company, still it is 
almost equally impossible to conceive two expeditions acting in concert 
from the east and the west at the same time, and that. perseveringly 
during several consecutive years, aided by balloons, rockets, ‘collared 
foxes, and a hundred other resources of an anxious and charitable in- 
Benuity, but that, some how or other, intelligence of aid and succour may 

conveyed across the t and unknown interval that will lie between 
the. two expeditions, i Pullen’s expedition scarcely: proceeds 
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‘sufficiently to the eastward to have reasonable pepieiations of being of 
‘any use; but Dr. Rae’s party should be strengthened; and for three 
years the Hudson's Bay Company should have the coast of North 
America, from the Great Fish River to the Mackenzie, under strict sur- 
weillance, This might be effected by three parties ; one at each of the 
above-mentioned rivers, and a third in the centre, at the Coppermine 
River, keeping up constant communication with the natives. How far 
for purposes of combined movement with the naval expeditions parties 
soul be despatched from the northern coast across sea, towards Parry’s 
Islands, we cannot venture to say. Our feelings are, that such are 
fraught with infinite danger. The seas in these regions are liable to 
sudden and great disturbances from trivial, almost unknown causes; and 
the currents in the narrow channels of the icy archipelago are most ad- 
verse. Captain Kellett, when off Cape Hope (August 25th) in a calm, 
describes heavy rollers as coming in without any apparent cause; and 
had the yacht and boats remained at their anchorage, they certainly 
would have driven on shore without his being able 4o vender them any 
assistance. And again, on the 27th, he says: “Ihave never seen so 
hollow or distressing a sea for a ship; no small decked boat could have 
lived in it.” Nothing seems so certain, that in those ordinances of Pro- 
vidence which govern terrestrial phenomena, the Arctic Ocean is, when 
free of ice, as much the peculiar region of movement and turbulence, 
and the abode of animals such as whales, walruses, seals, and birds, that 
delight in such (for it is at once their safety and that state of things 
which favours their alimentation), just as much as the Pacific is the 
region of calms and the home of the turtle and the coral. 

We are not among those who trust that in this expedition all projects 
of geographical exploration will be discountenanced. Should the pack be 
found open in the parallel of, but north of Barrow Point, we should say 
by all means wait for nothing, but push on for Parry's Islands if possible— 
but this is begging the question; the pack may be found in 1850 as com- 
pact as in 1849, and to the westward of Barrow Point this expedition, 
with the Plover added to it, will be a large and efficient one, and one 
party at all events may visit Kellet’s Island; an elevation of 1400 feet 
will give great power of observation as to the distribution of land, the 
trending of the high land discovered by the Herald, the existence of an 
open sea to the northwards, or the possible existence of an open channel 


in the pack. 

Sir Robert Inglis, in laying before the House of Commons a proposal 
for a new expedition from the eastward, very properly, although in oppo- 
sition to opinions industriously circulated of late, placed foremost in con- 
sideration the expediency of applying steam navigation directly and 
primarily in the search. The honourable member for Oxford further 
suggested that instead of two vessels being employed, the same amount 
of tonnage should be distributed among four vessels. The object, as he 
justly remarked, was not so much to go from one point to another, as to 
make a search in all directions. 

Mr. M‘Cormack, formerly surgeon of the Erebus, on the contrary, ad- 
vocated that the expedition should be — carried on by boats, having 
a'vessel as a point d’appui at the head of Baffin’s Bay, to investizate 
Smith’s Sound, Jones’s Sound, and Wellington Channel. 

“The Rev. W. Scoresby—the well-known Arctic traveller, and author 
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of many works on the Arctic regions—has also published ‘“ Considerations 
on Measures for the Discovery and Relief of our ‘we nea pee in 
the Arctic Regions,” in which, after giving it as his opinion—and a very 
important ms is too—that the crews of the two ships could not be 
summarily lost—that Arctic expeditions are attended with small compa- 
rative risk to human life, for “there are no heavy seas which could pre- 
vent escape from a shipwreck, nor could any imaginable catastrophe by 
the ice of these regions suddenly overwhelm the entire crews.” He 

as we have also done, in favour of three combined movements 
from the west, the east, and the northern coast of America. 

With respect to the renewal of the search in the direction of Barrow’s 
Straits, Dr. Scoresby observes :— 

“ The plan of search in this hopeful direction, which I venture to sub- 
mit, comprehends the employment of four vessels, together with one or 
two boats, or steam-launches, for detached parties in the proposed inves- 
tigations. One of the vessels, the principal in magnitude and accommo- 
dations, I would propose for serving as a general depdt, receiving ship, 
or place of retreat for parties, or crews of the other vessels, For it has 
a to me, after every \consideration which I could myself give to 

subject, to be of vast importance, in its bearing on this research of 
humanity, to retain to the very last one effective ship, at least, at some 
safe position within the range of our former explorations to Melville 
Island. Port Leopold, however unfavourable for an early escape for 
vessels designed for active operations, appears to present many advan- 
tages for the head-quarters of exploring parties in this particular region ; 
‘a nicer as described by Sir James Ross, ‘of all others the most de- 
sirable, if any one spot had to be selected, for the purpose of wintering.’ 
With such an arrangement for a point d’appui, vessels of an inferior class. 
two or three in number, might be safely and advantageously employed for 
pushing investigation westward of Cape Walker, as well as up the channels 
extending out of Barrow Strait northward. Vessels of the class or descrip- 
tion of the dockyard lighters, being strongly built, apd of small tonnage, 
might conveniently serve this purpose; or vessels of a like class, at 
present employed in the coasting trade, or in the trade with the continent 
of Europe, being of a burden of 100 to 150 tons (or even below 100 tons 
might do), and these fast sailers, could easily be found for sale, so as to 
be, capable of being fortified and fitted up for the navigation of the Arctic 
ices, and for an early departure in the ensuing spring. Could a whaler 
or two be procured, either by purchase or hire as transports—as to which, 
I imagine, there would, at the present time, ,be no diffcalty—an advan- 
tage might be gained in economy, as well as in the time that would other- 
wise be requisite for strengthening ordinary vessels for collision with the 
ice. A vessel of this class would have abundant capacity for the one sug- 
gested asa depét. A second vessel, as a depdt, might advantageously be 

ted at Melville Island, which would serve as an additional security 

the whole expedition in this quarter, as well as being sufficiently well 
placed for active operations.” 

According to the plan here proposed, it would follow that the three or 
four ships would be thus — 

** The largest vessel of the series (which might be a whaler) would be 
appointed to take position in, or not remote from, Port Leopold; another 
vessel—say the next largest—might take up a position as a second depét 
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and place of refuge at Melville Island. A third—a small vessel—would 
be directed to the west side of Cape Walker, for penetrating from thence, 
as far as she conveniently might, to the south-westward, should the posi- 
tion of the land and the condition of the ice permit an advance in that 
direction. The other small vessel would have assigned to her the search 
of Wellington Channel, and other inlets proceeding out of Barrow Strait 
northward; whilst the boat, being dropped, after the passage of the 
‘middle ice,’ might undertake, with great advantage, the sniedetien which 
are still requisite within the different indents of the upper part of Baffin’s 
Pal I that: of Jones Sound, and secondarily that of Smith 
Sound, with any other penetrable channels which might be discovered), 
such indents seeming to promise additional outlets, westward, after the 
manner of Lancaster Sound.” 

With regard to this plan, it may be observed that something similar 
will no doubt be followed out by government ; the number of outlets from 
Barrow’s Straits are not so numerous but that almgst every possible or 
likely channel will be investigated. As far as Dr. Scoresby’s other sug~ 

ons go, we cannot, however, but think that the passages west of Cape 
Walker, and between Banks’ Land and Melville Island, are of primary 
importance. With respect to the weight attached by Dr. Scoresby and 
Mr. M‘Cormack to the exploration of Smith's and Jones’ Sounds, at the 
northern extremity of Baffin’s Bay, such cannot but be looked upon but as 
deviations from the great and primary objects of an expedition of relief ; 
and even Wellington Sound, although within Barrow’s Straits, does not 
present itself to us as worthy of the same efforts as the due westerly and 
southerly line which the Erebus and Terror would in all probability have 
pursued, once the ices of Barrow’s Straits had been encompassed. 

Dr. Scoresby conceives, with regard to expeditions from the northern 
coast of America, that one starting from the mouth of the River Colville, 
and proceeding northwards, would be of considerable utility ; and he re- 
commends that another should proceed from Cape Bathurst in the direc- 
tion of Banks’ Land. The learned doctor, it is to be observed, however, 
by no means makes out his case of Arctic expeditions being attended with 
little risk. When illustrating the power of moving bodies of ice, he gives 
a long and detailed account of the total loss of twenty ships out of a fleet 
of whalers in the offing of Melville Bay in 1830. He describes ships as 
being actually run through their broadsides by the ice, and then thrown 
on their beam ends, or fairly on their Brondhides, some actually tossed up 
almost in the position of rearing horses, others capsized, and others again 
overrun by the advancing floe, and totally buried by it! 

The Lords of the Admiralty, on obtaining the sanction of the House 
of Commons, lost no time in deciding on the plan to be adopted for an- 
other expedition to proceed “ onw to Melville Island” in search of 
Captain Sir John Franklin and the officers and crews of the Erebus and 
Terror. The services of Captain H. T. Austen, C. B., were proprner~ 
engaged to command the new expedition, which is to consist of two sail- 
ing vessels and two small steamers, having a small draught of water, and 
both fitted with screw-propellers. Highly to the honour of the officers of 
the British navy, a host of volunteers, among whom Captains William 
Peel and Caffin, Commander C. Forsyth, Lieutenants M‘Clintock, Browne, 
Osborne, and others, at once offered their services in this arduous and 
perilous enterprise. It will be at once felt that an expedition so consti- 
tuted will meet all that has been proposed to be done by means of boats 
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and fixed stations, and, with the aid of two small steamers, we should 
think far more efficiently.’ [OV fATRO* 

Mr. Penny, formerly of the Advice, has at the same time been retained 
by Lady Franklin for an especial expedition, to be accomplished in a 
vessel of his own selection at present at Aberdeen, and he is to be entirely 
under his own control, independent of Captain Austin’s expedition, ex- 
cepting the mutual good services they may render to each other should 
they meet in the Polar Seas. thn 

‘The President of the United States, appealed to in the cause of the 
missing expedition by the same lady, whose indefatigable exertions have 
won for her the admiration of the civilised world, has transmitted a mes- 
sage to Congress, in which he states that he had been hitherto prevented 
from ‘accomplishing the object he had in view,” in consequence of the 
want of vesse suitable to encounter the perils of a proper exploration, 
and the want of an appropriation by Congress to enable him to furnish 
and equip an efficient squadron for that object ; but Congress being now 
in session, the propriety and expediency of an appropriation for fitting 
out an expedition to proceed in search of the missing ships, with their 
officers and crews, were respectfully submitted to their consideration. 

Truly whatever ingenuity can suggest, or the means at the disposal of 
government can effect, is in the way of being done to relieve the anguish 
and suspense of the hundreds of persons who are interested in the fate of 
the Erebus and Terror, to carry succour to our brave countrymen in suffer- 
ing and affliction, and to wipe away the stain to our national honour that 
would be sustained by leaving the devoted and gallant crews of two ships 
to an unknown fate in unknown regions, 








I'LL’ KEEP YOU IN REMEMBRANCE, 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


I’tt keep You in remembrance still, 
Pll treasure every word you say ; 
Your every look my soul shall fill, 
Through many a future day : 
There cannot come a time when I 
May cease to fondly think of thee, 
Nor be a place beneath the sky, 
Where thou'lt forgotten be! 
I'll keep You in remembrance till 
we Boat last'sigh has pass’d away ; 
For Memory is undying still, 
Though Love itself decay. 
I'll keep You in remembrance, thou 
Art still to me a guiding star ; 
But one that I must worship now 
Alone—unseen—afar ! 
I do not ask You still to view 
This lone and wayward course of mine,— 
Enough if I may still pursue 
The path o'er which you shine! 
I'll keep You in remembrance till 
M cm last sigh has pass’d away ; 
For Memory is undying still, 
Though Love itself decay ! 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
CHapTerR XXXYV. 


THE MAN OF P-R-O-R-PERTY. 


» AND now behold Mr. Puffington, fat, fair, and rather more than forty. 
Puffington no longer the light limber lad who patronised us in Bond- 
street, but Puffington a plump, portly sort of personage, filling his smart 
clothes uncommonly full. Men no longer hailing him heartily from bay 
windows, or greeting him cheerily in short but familiar terms, but bow- 
ing ceremoniously as they peabed: with their wives, or perhaps turning 
down streets or into shops to avoid him. What is the last rose of 
summer to do under such circumstances ? What indeed but retire into 
the country. A man may shine there long after he is voted a bore in 
town, provided none of his old friends are there to proclaim him. Coun- 
try. people are tolerant of twaddle, and slow of finding things out for 
themselves. Puff now turned his attention to the country, or rather to 
the advertisements of estates for sale, and immortal George Robins soon 
fitted him with one of his earthly paradises ; a mansion replete with every 
modern elegance, luxury, and convenience, situated in the heart of the 
most lovely scenery in the world, with eight hundred acres of land of the 
finest quality, capable of growing forty bushels of wheat after turnips. 
In addition to the estate there was a lordship or reputed lordship to 
shoot oyer, a river to fish in, a pack of fox-hounds to hunt with, and the 
advertisements gave a sly hint as to the possibility of the property in- 
fluencing the representation of the neighbouring borough of Swillingford, 
if not of returning the member itself. 

This was Hanby House, and though the description undoubtedly par- 
took of George's usual high flown couleur-de-rose style, the manor being 
only a manor provided the owner sacrificed his interest in Swillingford 
by driving off its poachers, and the river being only a river when the tiny 
Swill was swollen into one, still Hanby House was a very nice attractive 
sort of place, and seen in the rich foliage of its summer dress, with all its 
roses and flowering shrubs in full blow, the description was not so wide 
of the mark as his descriptions usually were. Puff bought it, and became 
what he called “a man of p-r-o-r-perty.” To be sure, after he got 
possession hefound that it was only an acrehere and there that would grow 
forty bushels of wheat after turnips, and that there was a good deal more 
to do at the house than he expected, the furniture of the late occupants 
- having hidden many defects, added to which they had walked off with almost 
everything they could wrench down, under the name of fixtures ;. indeed, 
there was not a peg to hang up his hat when heentered. This, however, 
to agreat mind with a great deal of money at command was nothing, and 
Messrs. Gillow and Trollope very soon made it into one of the most perfect 
bachelor residences that ever was seen. Not but that it was a family house, 
with good nurseries and offices of every description; but Puff used to take a 
sort of wicked pleasure in telling the old ladies who came trooping over 
with their most presentable daughters, pretending they thought he was 
from home, and wishing to see the elegant furniture, that there was 
nothing in the nurseries, which he was gomg to convert into billiard and 
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rooms, This, and a few similar sallies, earned our friend the 
reputation of a conjurer in the country. 
oe eee parece a to call upon him; many of the 
mammas to think that come would be first served, and sent 
their husbands over, before he was faitly squatted. Various and contra- 
pr Pg home. Men are so stupid at 


seeing and remembering . Muddle came back bemused with 
; ing that he Mr. Puffington was as old ashe was (sixty- 
two), while Mrs. M he wasn’t more than five-arid-twenty, 


or thirty at the outside. She described him as “painfully handsome.” “Mr. 

Slowan couldn't tell whether the drawing-room furniture was chintz, or 

damask, or what it was; indeed, he wasn't sure that he was in the drawing- 

room at all; while Mr. Gapes insisted that the carpet was a ‘Turkey carpet, 

whereas it was a royal cut pile. It might be that the sweetness and fresh- 

ness of everything confused the bucolic minds, little accustomed to wholesale 
deur. 

a Mr. Puffington quite eclipsed all the old country families with their “com- 
y rooms” and put-away furniture. Then, when he began to grind about 
country in his lofty mail-p with a pairof spanking, high-steppin 

bays, and a couple of arm-folded, lolling grooms behind, shedding his amd 

in return, there'was such a talk, such a commotion, as had never been known 
before. Then indeed he was appreciated at his true worth. 

‘‘Mr. Puffington was here the ther day,” said Mrs. Smirk to Mrs. 
Smooth in the well-known “ great-deal-more-meant-than-said” style. 
a such a charming man! Such ease! such manners! such knowledge 
of high life!” 

Por had been at his old tricks. He had resuscitated Lord Legbail, 
now Earl of Loosefish ; imported Sir Harry Blueun from the ——- near Ge- 
neva, whither he had retired on marrying his mistress; and resuscitated Lord 
Mudlark, who had ‘broken his neck many years before from his tandem 
in Piccadilly. ‘Whatever was said, Puff always had a duplicate or illustra- 
tion involving a nobleman. The great names might be rather far fetched 
at times to be sure, but when people are inclined to be pleased they 
don’t keep putting that and that together to see how they fit, and whether 
they on in naturally, or are lugged in neck and heels. Puff’s talk was 
ve ng. 

e oie man to a house is the usual country allowance, and many 
are not very long in letting out who theirs are ; but Puffington seemed to 
have the whole peerage, baronetage, knightage at command. Old 
Mrs. Slyboots, indeed, thought that he must be connected with the 

some way; his mother, perhaps, had been the daughter of a peer, 
and she gave herself an infinity of trouble in hunting through the 

“matches”—with what success it 1s not necessary to say. Still Puffington 

lost nothing by the omission. The old ladies unanimously agreed that 

he was a most ble, interesting young man; and though the young 
ones did pretend to run him down among themselves, calling him ugly, 
and so on, it was only in the vain ‘hope of dissuading each other from 


pe | of him. 

Mr. Puffington still stuck to the “amaazin’ pop’lar man” character; & 
character that ‘is more inconvenient to support in the country than itis in 
town. ‘The ‘borough of Swillingford, as we have already intimated, was 
not the ‘best conducted ‘borough in the world ; indeed, in -we say that 
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possession of Hanby there was a fair show about the house, 
and a estate: af baneeandagenttieens over the estate and manor 
; but refusing to prosecute the first poachers that were ca 
a took the hint, and cleared everything off in a week, dividing the 
lunder among them, They also burnt his river and his fine 
Resking fowls, and all these feats being accomplished with impunity, 
they turned their attention to his fat sheep. 

“ Poacher” is only a mild term for *‘ thief.”’ 

He was a perfect milch cow in the way of generosity. He gave to 
everything and everybody, and did not seem to be acquainted with any 
Seales sum than a five-pound note: a five-pound note to re Giles 
Jolter’s cart horse (that used to carry his game for the poachers to the 
poulterers at Plunderston)—five pounds to buy Dame Doubletongue 
another pig, though she had only just given three pounds for the one that 
died—five pounds towards the fire at farmer Scratehley’s, ‘though it had 
taken place two years before Puff came into the country, and Scratchley 
had been living upon it ever since—and sundry other five pounds to other 
equally deserving and amiable people. He put his name down for fift 
to the Mangeysterne hounds without ever being asked; and this mar 
us that we ought to be directing our attention to that noble establishment. 

It is hard to have to go behind the scenes of an ill-supported hunt and 
raise the curtain of lo to the curious, and we will be as brief and 
tender with the cripples.as we can. The Mangeysterne hounds were not 
a well-supported a. They wanted that great ingredient of prosperity, 
a large nest-086 subscriber, to whom all others could be tributary—paying 
or not as might be convenient. The consequence was, they were always 
up the spout. They were neither a scratch pack nor a regular pack, but 
something betwixt and between. They were hunted by a saddler, who 
found his own horses, and sometimes they had a whip and sometimes they 
hadn’t. The establishment died as often as old Mantalini himself. Every 
season that came to a close was proclaimed to be their last, but some how 
or other they always managed to scramble into existence on the approach 
of another. It is a way, indeed, that delicate packs have of recruiting 
their finances. Nevertheless, the Mangeysternes did look very like coming 
to an end about the time that Mr. Puffington bought Hanby House. 
The saddler huntsman had failed; John Doe had taken one of his screws, 
and Richard Roe the other, and anybody might have the hounds that liked : 
Puffington then turned up. 

Great was the joy diffused throughout the Mangeysterne country when 

‘it transpired, through the medium of his valet, Louis Bergamotte, that 
“his lor’ had beaucoup habit rouge” in his wardrobe. Not only habit 
rouge, but habit blue and buff, that he used to sport with ‘“‘ Old Beaufort” 
and the Badminton hunt—coats that he certainly had no chance of ever 
getting into again, but still which he kept as sweet memorials of the past 
—souvenirs of the days when he was young, and slim, and slight. The 
bottle conjurer could just as soon ‘have got into his quart bottle as Puff 
could into the Beaufort coat at the time of which we are writing. The 
intelligence of their existence was quickly followed by the aforesaid fifty- 
poundcheque. A meeting of the Mangeysterne hunt was called at the sign of 
the Thirsty Freeman in Swillingford—Sir Charles Figgs, Knighi—olarge 
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promising but bad paying subscriber—in the chair, when it was proposed 
and carried isaac om that Mr. ers OP was eminently qualified 
for the mastership of the hunt, and that it be offered to him accordingly. 
Puff “bit.” He recalled his early exploits with “Mostyn and Old Beau- 
fort,” and resolved that the hunt had taken a right view of his abilities. In 
coming to this decision he, perhaps, was not altogether uninfluenced by a 
plausible subscription list, which seemed about equal to the ordinary ex- 
penses, supposing that any reliance could be placed on the figures and 
calculations of Sir Charles. All those, however, who have had anything 
to do with subscription lists—and in these days of universal testimonialising 
who has not ?—well know that pounds upon 3 and pounds in the 
pocket are very different things. Above all, Puff felt that he was a new 
man in the country, and that taking the hounds would give him weight. 

The “ Mangeysterne dogs” then began to “look up;” Mr. Puffington 
took to them in earnest; bought a “ Beckford,” and shortened his stirrups 
to a hunting seat. 


Cuarter XXXVI. 
THE SWELL HUNTSMAN, DICK BRAGG. 


One evening the rattle of Puff’s pole-chains, as the mail phaeton 
bowled up the stable-yard, brought, in addition to the usual rush of 
shirt-sleeved helpers, an extremely smart, dapper little man, who might 
be either a jockey or a gentleman, or both, or neither. He was a clean- 
shaved, close-trimmed, spruce little fellow; remarkably natty about the 
legs—indeed, all over. His close-napped hat was carefully brushed, 
and what little hair appeared below’ its slightly curved brim was of the 

per-and-salt mixture of—say, some fifty years. His face, though some- 
what wrinkled and 'weatherbeaten, was bright and healthy ; and there was 
a twinkle about his little grey eyes that spoke of quickness and watchful 
observation. Altogether, he was a very quick-looking little man—a sort 
of man that would know what you were going to say before you had 
well broke ground. He wore no gills; and his neatly tied starcher had a 
white ground with small black spots, about the size of currants. The 
slight interregnum between it and his step-collared striped vest (blue 
stripe on a canary-coloured ground) showed three golden foxes’ heads, 
acting as studs to his well-washed, neatly-plaited shirt; while a sort of 
careless turn back of the right cuff showed similar ornaments at his shirt- 
wrists. His single-breasted, cut-away goat was Oxford mixture, with a 
thin cord binding and very natty light kerseymere mother-o’-pearl but- 
toned breeches, met a pair .of bright, beautifully fitting, rose-tinted 
tops, that wrinkled most elegantly aed to the Jersey-patterned spur. 
~ was a remarkably well-got-up little man, and looked the horseman 
all over. 

As he emerged from the stable, where he had been mastering the ins 
and outs of the establishment, learning what was allowed and what was 
not, what had not been found fault with and, therefore, might be pre- 
sumed upon, and so on, he carried the smart dogskin wash-leather palmed 


glove of hi bes hand in his left one, while the fox’s head of a massive 
silver-mounted jockey-whip protruded from under his arm. On a ring 







































eee lates Dick.” ! 
Peper capa having ‘drawn his: imbilephaetba ‘Up, sini: P wel the 

td‘ the. active. gecoais at the horses’ heads in the true coaching 
style, proceéded. to descend from his throne, arid had reached the ground. 
ere he twas aware of the presence of a Seeing: him then, he 
made,the sort of| half-obeisance that a man aioe when he does not know 
whether: he ‘is addressing a gentleman or a servant, or may be, a scamp 
going:about with a ‘prospectus. Puff had been bit in the matter of some 
maps: in London, and was wary of these birds. 

o(Fhe: stranger came ‘sidling up with a half bow, half touch of the hat, 

’ 
=... me, sir—sceuuse me, sir,” with another half bow and an- 
other half touch of the hat. “I’m Mister Bragg, sir—Mister Richard 
Bragg,sir; of whom you have most likely heard.” 

: Bragg—Richard Bragg,” repeated our friend, thoughtfully, while 
he scanned the man’s features, and run his sporting acquaintance through 
his mind. “ Bragg, Bragg,” repeated he, without hitting him off. 

“‘] was huntsman, sir, to my Lord Reynard, sir,’ ’ observed the stran- 
ger, with a touch of the hat to each “sir.” “Thought p’r’aps you might 
have known his ludship, sir. Before him, sir, I held office, sir, under 
the' Duke of Downeybird, sir, of Downeybird Castle, sir, in Downeybird- 
shire, sir.” 

“Indeed!” replied Mr. Puffington, with a half bow and a-smile of 
politeness. 

“ Hearing, sir, you had taken these Mangeysterne dogs, sir,” continued: 
the stranger, with rather a significant emphasis on the word « dogs’ — 
“hearing, sir, you had taken these Mangeysterne dogs, sir, it occurred 
tome that possibly I might be useful to you, sir, in your new calling, 
sir; and if you were of the same opinion, sir, why, sir, I should be glad 
to negotiate a connexion, sir.’ 

“* Hem !—hem!—hem!” coughed Mr. Puffington. “In the way of 
a huntsman do you mean?” hesitating rather to talk of servitude to so 
fine a gentleman. 

“ Just so,” said Mr. Bragg, with a chuck of his head—“ just so, The 
fact is, though I’m used to the grass countries, sir, and could go to the 
Marquis of Maneylies, sir, to-morrow, sir, I should prefer a quiet place 
in a somewhat inferior country, sir, to a five-days- -a-week one in the 
best. Five and six days a-week, sir, is a terrible tax, sir, on the consti- 
tution, sir; and thoug , sir, I'm thankful to say, sir, I’ve pretty good 
-‘ealth, sir, yet, sir, you know, sir, it don’t do, sir, to take too great 
liberties with oneself, sir;” Mr. Bragg sawing away at his hat as he 
spoke, measuring off a touch as it were to each ‘‘sir,” the action be- 
coming quick towards the end. 

“ Why, to tell you the truth,” said Puff, looking rather sheepish—* to 
tell you the truth—I intended—I thought at least of—of—of—hunting 
them myself.” 

“Ah! that’s another pair of shoes altogether, as we say in France,” 
replied Bragg, with a low bow and a copious sweep of the hand to the 
hat. “ That's another pair of shoes altogether,” repeated he, tapping his. 
boot with his whip. 
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“ Why I thought of it,” rejoined Puff, not feeling quite sure whether 
he could or no. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Bragg, drawing on his dog-skin glove as if to 
be off. 

“ My friend Swellcove.does it,” observed Puff. 

“ True,” replied Bragg, “true; but my Lord Swellcove is one of a 
thousand. See how many have failed for one that has succeeded. Why 
even my Lord Seamperdale was ’bliged to give it up, and no man rides 
harder than my Lord Scamperdale—always goes as if he had a spare 
neck in his pocket. But he couldn’t ’unt a pack of ’ounds. Your gen’l’- 
men ’untsmen are all very well on fine scentin’ days when everything goes 
smoothly and well, and the ’ounds are tied to their fox as it were, but see 
them in difficulties—a failing scent, ’ounds pressed upon by the field, fox 
chased bv a dog, storm in the air, big brook to get over to make a cast. 
Oh, sir, sir, it makes even me, with all my acknowledged science and 
experience, shudder to think of the ordeal one undergoes.” 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed Mr. Puffington, staring and beginning to think 
it mightn’t be quite so as it looked. 

“ 1 don’t wish, sir, to dissuade you, sir, from the attempt, sir,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bragg; “far from it, sir—for he, sir, who never makes an 
effort, sir, never risks a failure, sir, and in great attempts, sir, ’tis glorious 
to fail, sir;” Mr. Bragg sawing away at his hat as he spoke, and then 
sticking the fox-head handle of his whip under his chin. 

Puff stood mute for some seconds. 

“* My Lord Scamperdale,” continued Mr. Bragg, scrutinising our friend 
attentively, ““ was as likely a man, sir, as ever I see'd, sir, to make an 
’untsman, for he had a deal of ret (rat) ketchin’ cunnin’ about him, and, 
as I said before, didn’t care one dim for his neck, but a more signal dis- 
asterous failure was never recognised. It was quite lamentable to witness 
his proceedin’s.”’ ' 

“ How?” asked Mr. Puffington. 

“ How, sir?”’ repeated Mr. Bragg ; “why, sir, in all wayses. He had 
no dog language to begin with—he had little idea of makin’ a cast—no 
science, no judgment, no manner, no nothin’—I’m dim’d if ever I see’d 
sich a mess as he made.” 

Puff looked unutterable things. 

“He never did no good, in fact, till I fit him with Frostyface. J taught 
Frosty,” continued Mr. Bragg. ‘He whipped in to me when I ’unted the 
Duke of Downeybird’s ’ounds—civil, nice, ‘cute, active, clean, sober, ’tel- 
ligent chap he was—of all my pupils—-and l’ve made some first-rate 
‘untsmen, I’m dim’d if I don’t think Frostyface does me about as much 
credit asanyon’em. Ah, sir,” continued Mr. Bragg, with a shake of his 
head; ‘take my word for it, sir, there’s nothin’ like a professional. 
S-c-e-u-s-e me, sir,” added he, with a low bow and a sort of military 
salute of his hat; ‘“ but dim all gen’l’men ’untsmen say I.” 

Had this veracious narrative appeared in the pages of a sporting period- 
ical it would have been unnecessary to say anything about Mr. Bragg’s 
previous career, for all the world—the hunting world, at least—knows it. 
Appearing in the New Monthly, however, it may not be out. of place 
here to state that though Mr. Bragg certainly had talked himself into 
several good places, Lord Reynard’s and the Duke of Downeybird’s among 
others, he had never been able to keep any beyond his third season, his 
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sauce or his science being always greater than the sport he showed. Still 
he kept up appearances, and was nothing daunted, it being a maxim of 
his, that “‘ as one door closed another opened.” 

Mr. Puffington’s was the door that now opened for him. 

What greater humiliation can a free-born Briton be subjected to than 

ing @ man eighty or a hundred pounds a-year, and finding him, too, 
om coals, and candles, to be his master? 

Such was the case with poor Mr. Puffington, and such, we grieve to 
say, is the case with nine-tenths of the men who keep hounds ; with all, 
indeed, save those who can hunt themselves, or who are blessed with an 
aspiring whip, ready to step into the hunstman’s boots if he seems inclined 
to put them off in the field. How many portly butlers are kept in sub- 
jection solely because they know that the footman is ready to supplant 
them. Of all cards in the pack, however, the huntsman is the most 
difficult one to play. A man may say, “I’m dimmed if | won’t clean my 
own boots or my own horse before I’ll put up with«uch a fellow’s impu- 
dence,” but when it comes to hunting his own hounds it is quite another 
pair of shoes, as Mr. Bragg would say. 

Mr. Bragg regularly took possession of poor Puff; as regularly as a 
policeman takes possession of a prisoner. ‘The reader knows the sort of 
sensation one feels when a lawyer, or a doctor, or an architect, or any one 
whom we have called in to assist, takes the initiative, and treats one as a 
nonentity, pooh-poohing all one’s pet ideas, and upsetting all one’s well- 
considered arrangements. 

Bragg soon saw he had a greenhorn to deal with, and treated Puff 
accordingly, If a “perfect servant” is only to be got out of the esta- 
blishments of the great, Mr. Bragg might be looked upon as a paragon 
of perfection, and now combined in his own person all the bad practices 
of all the places he had been in. Having “accepted Mr. Puffington’s 
situation,” as the elegant phraseology of servitude goes, he considered 
that Mr. Puffington had nothing more to do with the hounds, and that 
any interference in “his department” was a piece of great impertinence. 
Puffington felt like a man who has bought a good horse, but which he 
finds on riding is rather more of a horse than he likes. He had no doubt 
that Bragg was a good man, but he thought he was rather more of a gen- 
tleman than he required. On the other hand, Mr. Bragg’s opinion of his 
master may be gleaned from the following letter which he wrote to his 
successor, Mr. Brick, at Lord Reynard’s :— 

“ Hanby House, Swillingford. 
“ Dear Brick, 

“If your old man is done daffling with your draft, I should like to 
have the pick of it. I’m with one Mr. Puffington, a city gent. His 
father was a great confectioner in the Poultry, just by the Mansion 
House, and made his money out of Lord Mares. I shall only stay with 
him till I can get myself suited in the rank of life in which I have been 
accustomed to move, but in the mean time I consider it necessary for m 
own credit to do things as they should be. You know my sort of hound; 
good shoulders, deep chests, strong loins, straight legs, round feet, 
with plenty of bone all over. I hate a weedy animal; a small hound, 
light of bone, is only fit to hunt a kat in a kitchen. 

“I shall also want a couple of whips—light, active men, not boys. 
[ll have nothin’ to do with boys ; every boy requires a man to look arter 
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him. No; a couple of short, light, active men, say from five-and-twenty 
to thirty, with bow-legs and good cheery voices, as nearly of the same 
make as you can find them. I shall not give them large wage, you 
know; but they will have opportunities of improving themselves under 
me, and qualifying themselves for high places. But mind, they must be 
steady—l'll keep no unsteady servants ; the first act of drunkenness, 
with me, is the last. 

“T shall also want a second horseman; and here I wouldn’t mind a 
mute boy who could keep his elbows down and never touch the curb ; 
but he must be bred in the line; a huntsman’s second horseman is a 
critical article, and the sporting world must not be put in mourning for 
Dick Bragg. The lad will have to clean my boots, and wait at table 
when I have company—yourself, for instance. 

“ This is only a poor, rough, ungentlemanly sort of shire, as far as I 
have seen of it ; and however they got on with the things I found that they 
called hounds [ can’t for the life of me imagine. I understand they 
went stringing over the country like a flock of wild geese. However, 
I have rectified that in a manner by knocking all the fast’uns and 
slow’uns on the head; and I shall require at least twenty couple before 
I can take the field. In your official report of what your old file puts 
back, you'll have the kindness to cobble us up good long pedigrees, and. 
carry half of them at least back to the Beaufort Justice. My man has 
got a crochet into his head about that hound, and I’m dimmed if he 
doesn’t think half the hounds in England are descended from the Beau- 
fort Justice. ‘These hounds are at present called the Mangeysterncs, a 
very proper title I should say from all I’ve seen and heard. ‘That, how- 
ever, must be changed, and we must have a button struck instead of the 
plain pewter plates the men have been in the habit of hunting in. 

*“« As to horses, I’m sure I don’t know what we are to do in that line. 
Our pastrycook seems to think that a hunter, like one of his pa’s pies, 
can be made and baked ina day. He talks of going over to Rowdedow 
Fair, and picking some up himself, but I should say a gentleman de- 
means himself saliy who interferes with the just prerogative of the groom. 
It has never been allowed I know in any place I have lived, nor do I 
think servants do justice to themselves or their order who submit to it. 
Howsomever the crittur has what Mr. Cobden would call the ‘raw ma- 
terial’ for sport—that is to say, plenty of money—and I must see and 
apply it in such a way as will produce it. I'll do the thing as it should 
be, or not at all. 

“T hope your good lady is well—also all the little Bricks. I pur- 
pose making a little tower of some of the last kennels as soon as thie 
drafts are arranged, and will spend a day or two with you, and see how 
you get on without me. Dear Brick, 

‘“¢ Yours to the far end, 
*“ RicHarp Brace. 
“To Benjamin Brick, Esq., 
Huntsman to the Right Hon. the Earl of Reynard, 
Turkeypout Park. 


“P.S. Lhope your old man keeps a cleaner tongue in his head than 
he did when I was premier. I always say there was a dimmed good 
bargeman spoiled when they made him a lord. 

“ RB.” 
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CuarpTrer XXXVII. 
THE BEAUFORT JUSTICE. 


TuERE is nothing more characteristic of your real fine people than the 
easy indifferent sort of way they take leave of their friends. They never 
seem to care a farthing for parting. 

Our friend Jawleyford was quite a man of fashion in this respect. He 
saw Soapey Sponge’s preparations for departure with an unconcerned air, 
and a—‘“sorry you're going,” was all that accompanied an imitation 
shake, or rather touch of the hand, on leaving. ‘There was no “I hope 
we shall see you again soon,” or “pray look in if you are passing our 
way, or now that you’ve found your way here we hope you'll not be long 
in being back,” or any of those blarneyments that fools take for earnest 
and wise men for nothing. Jawleyford had been bit once, and he was 
not going to give Mr. Sponge a second chance. Amelia too, we are 
sorry to say, did not seem particularly distressed; though she gave him 
just as much of a sweet look as he squeezed her hand, as said, “‘ Now, 
if you should be a man of money, and my Lord Scamperdale does not 
make me my lady, you may,” &c. 

There is an old saying, that it is well to be “ off with the old love 
before one is on with the new,” and Amelia thought it was well to be 
on with the new love before she was off with the old. Sponge, there- 

fore, was to be in abeyance. 

We. concluded chapter thirty-three by stating the delight infused into 
Jawleyford Court by the receipt of Lord Scamperdale’s letter, volun- 
teering a visit, nor was his lordship less gratified at hearing in reply that 
Mr. Sponge was on the eve of departure, leaving the coast quite clear 
for his reception. His lordship was not only delighted at getting rid of 
his horror, but at proving the superiority of his judgment over that of 
Jack, who had always stoutly maintained that the only way to get rid 
of Mr. Sponge was by buying his horses. 

‘“‘ Well, that’s good,” said his lordship, as he read the letter; “that’s 
good,” repeated he, with a hearty slap of his thigh. ‘ Jaw’s not such a 
bad chap after all; worse chaps in the world than Jaw.” And his lord- 
ship worked away at the point till he very nearly got him up to be a 
good chap. 


They say it never rains but it pours, and letters seldom come singly, 


‘at least if they do, they are quickly followed by others. 

As Jack and his lordship were discussing their gin, after a delicious 
repast of cow-heel and batter-pudding, Baggs entered with the old brown 
weather-bleached letter-bag, containing a county paper, the second-hand 
copy of Bell’s Life, that his lordship and Frostyface took in between 
them, and a very natty “ thick cream-laid” paper note. 

“ That must be from a ’oman,” observed Jack, squinting ardently at 
‘the writing, as his lordship inspected the fine seal. 

“ Not far wrong,” replied his lordship. ‘From a bitch of a fellow, 
at all events,” said he, reading the a 8 * Hanby House” in the wax. 

“* What can old Puffey be wanting now?” inquired Jack. 

“‘ Some bother about hounds, most likely,” replied his lordship, break- 
ing the seal, adding, “the thing is always amusing itself with playing at 
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— D—n his impudence!” exclaimed his lordship, as he opened 
e note. 

“‘ What’s happened now ?” asked Jack. 

“ How d’ye think he begins?” asked his lordship, looking at his friend. 

‘Can't tell, I’m sure,” said Jack, squinting his eyes inside out. 

“ Dear Scamp!” exclaimed his lordship, throwing out his arms. 

“Dear Scamp!” repeated Jack, in astonishment. “It must be a 
mistake. It must be dear Frost, not dear Scamp.” 

‘Dear Scamp is the word,” replied his lordship, again applying himself 
to the letter. ‘‘ Dear Scamp,” repeated he, with a snort, adding, “ the 
impudent button-maker! I'll dear Scamp him! ‘ Dear Seamp, our friend 
Sponge!’ Bo-o-y the powers, just fancy that!’ exclaimed his lord- 
ship, throwing himself back in his chair, as if thoroughly overcome with 
disgust. ‘ Our friend Sponge! the man who nearly knocked me into 
the middle of the week after next—the man who, first and last, has 
broken every bone in my skin—the man who I hate the sight of, and 
detest afresh every time I see—the ’bomination of all *bominations ; and 
then to call him our friend Sponge! ‘Our friend Sponge,’” continued 
his lordship, reading, “ ‘is coming on a visit of inspection to my hounds, 
and I should be glad if you would meet him.’ ” 

“ Shouldn’t wonder!” exclaimed Jack. 

“ Meet him !” snapped his lordship; “ I'd go ten miles to avoid him.” 

** «Glad if you would meet him,’” repeated his lordship, returning to 
the letter, es reading as follows: “‘ If you bring a couple of nags or 
so we can put them up, and you may get a wrinkle or two from Bragg.’ 
A wrinkle or two from Bragg!” exclaimed his lordship, dropping the 
letter and rolling in his chair with laughter. ‘A wrinkle or two from 
Bragg !—he—he—he—he! The idea of a wrinkle or two from Bragg! 
—haw —haw—haw—haw !” 

“ That beats cockfightin’,” observed Jack, squinting frightfully. 

“ Doesn't it?” replied his lordship. ‘The man who’s so brimful of 
science that he doesn’t kill above three brace of foxes in a season.” 

“ Which Puff calls thirty,” observed Jack. 

“ Th-i-r-ty!” exclaimed his lordship; adding, “I'll lay he'll not kill 
thirty, no, nor half thirty, in ten years.” 

“ And I'll go your halves,” rejoined Jack. 

His lordsmp then picked the letter from the floor, and resumed 
where he had left off. 


“ ‘I expect you will meet Tom Washball, Lumpleg, and Charley 
s pp.’ ” P 


“A very pretty party,” observed Jack; adding, “ Wouldn’t be seen 
goin’ to a bull-bait with any on them.” 

“Nor I,” replied his lesdship. 

“ Birds of a feather,”’ observed Jack. 

“* Just so,”’ said his lordship. He then resumed his reading. 

“¢] think I have a hound that may be useful to you—’ The devil you 
have !” exclaimed his lordship, grinding his teeth with disgust. ‘ Useful 
to me, you confounded haberdasher!—you hav’n’t a hound in your pack 
that I'd take. ‘I think I have a hound that may be useful to you—’ ” 

his lordship. 
“A Beaufort Justice one, for a guinea!” interrupted Jack; adding, 
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“ He got the name into his head at Oxford, and has been harping upon 


it ever since.” 

‘¢ «7 think I have a hound that may be useful to you—’” resumed his 
lordship, for the third time. ‘“ ‘It is Old Merryman, a remarkably stout, 
true line hunting hound; but who is getting slow for me—’ Slow 
for you, you beggar!” exclaimed his lordship; “I should have thought 
nothin’ short of a wooden ‘un would have been slow for you. ‘ He 
is a six-season hunter, and is by Fitzwilliam’s Singwell, out of his 
Darling. Singwell was by the Rutland Rallywood, out of Tavistock’s 
Rhapsody. Rallywood was by Old Lonsdale’s—’ Old Lonsdale’s !—the 
snob!” sneered Lord Scamperdale—“‘ Old Lonsdale’s Palafox, out of 
Anson’s—’ Anson’s !—d—n the fellow,” again muttered his lordship— 
“¢ out of Anson’s Madrigal. Darling was by Old Grafton’s Bolivar, out 
of Blowzy. Bolivar was by the Brocklesby; that’s Yarborough’s —’ 
That’s Yarborough’s!” sneered his lordship, “as if one didn’t know that 
as well as him—‘ by the Brocklesby ; that’s Yarborough’s Marmion out of 
Petre’s Matchless; and Marmion was by that ufiderfiable hound, the— 
the—what ?” asked his lordship. 

“ Beaufort Justice, to be sure!”’ replied Jack. 

“¢The Beaufort Justice!” read his lordship, with due emphasis. 

“ TIurrah !” exclaimed Jack, waving the dirty, egg-stained, mustardy 
copy of Bell's Life over his head. ‘ Hurrah! I told you so.” 

“‘ But hark to Justice!” exclaimed his lordship, resuming his reading. 
“¢]’ve always been a great admirer of the Beaufort Justice blood—’ ” 

“ No doubt,” said Jack ; “it’s the only blood you know.” 

“< Tt was in great repute in the Badminton country in Old Beaufort’s 
time, with whom I hunted a great deal many years ago, I’m sorry to 
say. The late Mr. Warde, who, of course, was very justly partial to his 
own sort, had never any objection to breeding from this Beaufort 
Justice. He was of Lord Egremont’s blood, by the New Forest Justice ; 
Justice by Mr. Gilbert’s Jasper; and Jasper, bred by Egremont—’ 
Oh, the hosier !” exclaimed his lordship; “he'll be the death of me.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Jack, as his lordship seemed lost in meditation. 

* All?—no!” replied he, starting up, adding: “ Here’s something 
about you.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Jack. 

“<¢If Mr. Spraggon is with you, and you like to bring him, I can 
manage to put him up too,’” read his lordship. ‘ What think you of 
that?” asked he, turning to our friend, who was now squinting his eyes 
inside out with anger. 


“Think of it!” retorted Jack, kicking out his legs—‘“ think of it! 


—why, I think he’s a dim’d impittant feller, as Bragg would say.” 

“So he is,” replied his lordship; “ treating my friend Jack so.” 

“ T’ve a good mind to go,” observed Jack, after a pause, thinking he 
might punish Puff, and try to doa little business with Sponge. “ I’ve 
a good mind to go,” repeated he; “just by way of paying Master Puff 
off. He’s a consequential jackass, and wants taking down a peg or two.” 

“T think you may as well go and do it,” replied his lordship, after 
thinking the matter over; ‘“‘I think you may as well go and do it. 
Not that he’ll be good to take the conceit out of, but you may vex him 
a bit; and also learn something of the movements of his friend Sponge. 
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If he sarves Puff out as he’s sarved me,” continued his lordship, rubbing 
his ribs with his elbows, “he'll very soon have enough of him.” 

* Well,” said Jack, “I really think it will be worth doing. I’ve never 
been at the beggar’s shop, and they say he lives well.” 

“ Well, aye!” exclaimed his lordship; “fat o’ the land—dare say that 
man has fish and soup every day.” 

** And wax-candles to read by, most likely,” observed Jack, squinting 
at the dim mutton-fats that Baggs now brought in. 

“Not so grand as that, ee observed his lordship, doubting 
whether any man could be guilty of such extravagance. 

It being decided that Jack should answer Mr. Puffington’s invitation 
as well and saucily as he could, and a sheet of very inferior paper being 
at length discovered in the sideboard drawer, the two forthwith pro- 
ceeded to concoct it. Jack having at length got all square, and the 
black-ink lines introduced below, dipped his pen in the little stone ink- 
bottle, and, squinting up at his lordship, said, 

** How shall I begin ?” 

*‘ Begin?” replied he. ‘ Begin—oh, let’s see—begin—begin, ‘ Dear 
Puff,’ to be sure.” 

“ That'll do,” said Jack, writing away. 

(“ Dear Puff!” sneered our friend, when he read it: “the idea of a 
fellow like that writing to a man of my p-r-o-r-perty that way.”) 

** Say ‘ Scamp,’” continued his lordship, dictating again, “ ‘is en- 
gaged, but I'll be with you at feeding-time.’ ” 

(“Scamp’s engaged,” read Puffington, with a contemptuous curl of 
the lip—* Scamp’s engaged : I like the impudence of a fellow like that 
calling a nobleman nicknames.”) 

The letter concluded by advising Puffington to stick to the Beaufort 
Justice blood, for there was nothing in the world to equal it. And now, 
having got both our friends booked for visits, we must yield precedence 
to the nobleman, and accompany him to Jawleyford Court. 

That we may not be accused of treating his lordship disrespectfully, 
we will begin a fresh chapter. 


CuarTer XXXVIII. 


LORD SCAMPERDALE AT JAWLEYFORD COURT. 


ALTHOUGH we have hitherto depicted Lord Scamperdale either in his 


great uncouth hunting clothes, or in the flare-up red-and-yellow tartan of 


the Stunner Clan, it must not be supposed that he had not fine clothes 
when he chose to wear them, only he was inclined to save them, as he 
said, to be married in. That he had fine ones, indeed, was evident from 
the rig out he lent Jack, when that worthy went to Jawleyford Court, as 
detailed in our twenty-seventh chapter; and, in addition to those which 
were of the evening order, he had an uncommonly smart Stultz frock- 
eoat, with velvet collar, velvet facings, velvet cuffs, and a silk lining. 
Though so rough and ready among the men, he was quite the dandy 
among the ladies, and was as anxious about his appearance as a girl of 
eighteen. He got himself clipped and trimmed, and shaved with the 
greatest care, curving his whiskers high on to the cheek-bones, leaving a 
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great breadth of bare fallow below. His lordship was a close shaver in 


every respect. 

Baggs the butler was despatched betimes to Jawleyford Court with 
the dog-cart freighted with clothes, driven by a groom to attend to the 
horses, while his lordship mounted his galloping grey hack towards noon, 
and dashed through the country like a comet. The people, who were 
only accustomed to see him in his short, square, country-cut hunting- 
coats, baggy breeches, and shapeless boots, could — recognise the 
frock-coated, fancy-vested, military-trousered swell, as Lord Scamper- 
dale. Even Titus Grabbington, the superintendent of police—a man of 
most acute vision, out of the A division itself—declared that he wouldn’t 
_ have known him but for his hat and specs. The latter, we need hardly say, 
were the silver ones—the pair that he would not let Jack have when he 
went to Jawleyford Court. So his lordship went capering and careering 
along; avoiding, of course, all the turnpike-gates, of which he had a 
mortal aversion. 

We need scarcely say that Jawleyford Court was in full dress to re- 
ceive him—everything was full fig. Smell was recalled from his cow- 
house and piggery ; Spigot appeared in buckled shorts and black silk 
stockings; while vases of evergreens and winter flowérs rfiounted sentry 
on passage tables and landing-places. Everything bespoke the elegant 
presence of the fair. 

To the credit of Dame Fortune let us record that everything went 
smoothly and well. Even the kitchen fire behaved as it ought. Neither 
did Lord Scamperdale arrive before he was wanted, a very common 
custom with people unused to public visiting. He cast up just when 
he was aaa His ring of the door-bell acted like the little tinkling 
bell at a theatre, sending all parties to their places, for the curtain to 
rise. ahi 

Spigot and his two footmen answered the summons, while his lord- 
ship's groom rushed out of a side-door with his mouth full of cold meat 
to take his hack. 

Having given his flat hat to Spigot, his whip-stick to one footman, 
and his gloves to the other, he proceeded to the family ¢ableauzx in the 
drawing-room. 

Though his lordship lived so much by himself he was neither gauche 
nor stupid when he went into society. Unlike Mr. Spraggon, he had a 
tremendous determination of words to the mouth, and went best pace 
with his tongue instead of coughing and hemming, and stammering and 
stuttering, wishing himself “well out of it,” as the saying is. His 
seclusion only seemed to sharpen his faculties and make him enjoy society 
more. He came forth with a gush like a pent-up waterfall. He was not 
a bit afraid of the women—rather the contrary; indeed, he would make 
love to them all—all that were good looking, at least, for he always can- 
didly said that he “ wouldn’t have anything to do with the ugly ’uns.” 
If anything, he was rather too vehement, and talked to the ladies in 
such an earnest, interested sort of way, as made even bystanders think 
there was “something in it,” whereas, in point of fact, it was mere 
manner. 

He began as soon as ever he got to Jawleyford Court,—at least as soon 
as he had paid his respects all round and got himself partially thawed at 
the fire, for the cold had struck through his person, his fine clothes 
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being a poor substitute for his thick double-milled red coat, blankety 
waistcoat, and Jersey shirt. 

There are some good-natured well-meaning people in this world who 
think that fox-hunters can talk of nothing but hunting, and who put 
themselves to very serious inconvenience in endeavouring to get up a little 
conversation for them. We knew a bulky old boy of this sort, who 
invariably, after the cloth was drawn, and he had given each leg a kick 
out to see if they were on, commenced with “ Well, I suppose Mr. Hark- 
ington has a fe set of dogs this season?” “ A fine set of dogs this 
season !”” What an observation! How on earth could any one hope to 
drive a conversation with such a commencement ? 

Some ladies are equally obliging in this respect. They can stoop 
to almost any subject that they think will procure them husbands. 
Music !—if a man is fond of music, they will sing themselves into his 

graces in no time. Painting ath, they adore painting—though 

in general they don’t profess to be great hands at it themselves. Balls, 

boating, archery, racing,—all these they can take a lively interest in; or, 

if occasion requires, can go on the serious tack and hunt a parson with 
ny subscriptions for a clothing club or soup-kitchen. 

Fox-hunting !—we do not know that fox-hunting is so safe a speculation 
for young ladies as any of the foregoing. ‘There are many pros and 
cons in the matter of the chase. A man may think—especially in these 
hard times, with “wheat below forty,” as Mr. Springwheat would say— 
that it will be as much as he can do to mount himself. Again, he may 
not think a lady looks any better for running down with perspiration, 
and being daubed with mud. Above all, if he belongs to the worshipful 
company of Craners, he may not like for his wife to be seen beating him 
across country. 

Still, there are many ways that young ladies may insinuate themselves 
into the good graces of sportsmen without following them into the 
hunting-field. Talking about their horses, above all admiring them,— 
taking an interest in their sport,—seeing that they have nice papers of 
sandwiches to take out with them,—or recommending them to be bled 
when they come home with dirty faces after falls. 

Miss Amelia Jawleyford, who was most elegantly attired in a sea- 
green silk dress with large imitation pearl buttons, claiming the usual 

rivilege of seniority of birth, very soon led the charge against Lord 
eating 

‘Oh, what a lovely horse that is you were riding,” observed she, as 
his lordship kept stooping with both his little red fists close in to the bars 
of the grate. 

“Isn't it !” exclaimed he, rubbing his hands heartily together. “ Isn’t 
it!” — he; adding, ‘’That’s what I calla clipper.” 

“« Why do you call it so?” asked she. 

“ Oh, I don’t mean that clipper is its name,” replied he; “ indeed, we 
call her Cherry Bounce in the stable,—but she’s what they call a clipper 
—a good ’un to go, you know,” continued he, staring at the fair speaker 
through his great, formidable spectacles. 
me believe there is nothing frightens a woman so much as staring at 

“ Will he eat bread out of your hand?” asked Amelia; adding, “I 
should so like.a horse that would eat bread out of my hand.” 
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“Oh, yes; or cheese either,” replied his lordship, who was a bit of a 
wag, and as likely to try it with one as the other. 

“Oh, how delightful! what a charming horse!” exclaimed Amelia, 
turning her fine a up to the — 

“ Are you fond of horses?” asked his lordship, smacking one hand 

inst the other with a noise like the report of a pistol. 

“Oh, so fond!” exclaimed Amelia, with a start, for she hadn’t got 
through her favourite, and, as she thought, most attractive attitude. 

“Well, now, that’s nice,” said his lordship, giving his other hand a 
similar bang; adding, ‘I dike a woman that’s fond of horses.”’ 

“ Then ’Melia and you'll ’gree nicely,” observed Mrs. Jawleyford, who 
_ was always ready to give a helping hand to her own daughters at least. 

“T don’t doubt it!” replied his lordship, with emphasis, and a third 
bang of his hand, louder if possible than before. ‘And do you like 
horses?” asked his lordship, darting sharp round on Emily, who had 
been yielding, or rather submitting, to the precedence of her sister. 

“Oh, yes; and hounds, too,” replied she, eagerly. 

* And hounds, too !” exclaimed his lordship, with a start, and another 
hearty bang of the fist; adding, ‘ Well, now, I ike a woman that likes 
hounds.” 

Amelia frowned at the unhandsome march her sister had stolen upon 
her. Just then in came Jawleyford, much to the annoyance of all 

ies. A host should never show before the dressing-bell rings. 

When that glad sound was at length heard, the ladies, as usual, imme- 
diately withdrew, and of course the first thing Amelia did when she got 
to her room was to run to the glass to see how she had been looking ; 
when, grievous to relate, she found an angry hot spot in the act of we he 
ing out on her nose. 

What a distressing situation for a young lady, especially one with a 
spectacled suitor. ‘‘ Oh, dear!” she thought, as she eyed it in the glass, 
“it will look like Vesuvius itself through his formidable inquisitors.” 
Worst of all, it was on the side she would have next him at dinner, 
should he choose to sit with his back to the fire. However, there was 
no help for it, and the maid kindly assuring her, as she worked away at 
her hair, that it “‘ would never be seen,” she ceased to watch it, and 
turned her attention to her toilette. The fine, new broad-lace flounced, 
light blue satin dress—a dress so much like a ball dress as to be only ap- 
preciable as a dinner one by female eyes—was again in requisition, while 
her fine arms were encircled with chains and armlets of various brilliance 
and devices. Thus attired, with a parting inspection of the spot, she 
swept down stairs, with as smart a bouquet as the season would afford. 
As luck would have it, she encountered his lordship himself wanderin 
about the passage in search of the drawing-room, of whose door he h 
not made a sufficient observation on leaving. He, too, was uncommonly 
‘smart, with the identical dress-coat Mr. Spraggon wore, a white waist- 
coat with turquoise buttons, a lace-frilled shirt, and a most extensive 
once round Joinville. He had been eminently successful in accomplish- 
ing a tie that would almost rival the sticks farmers put upon truant geese 
to prevent their getting through gaps or under gates. 

Well, Miss Amelia having come to his lordship’s assistance and eased 
him of his candle, now showed him into the drawing-room, and his hands 
being disengaged, like a true Englishman, he must bedoing, and accord- 
ingly he commenced an attack on her bouquet. 
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“ That’s a fine nosegay!” exclaimed he, staring and running his snub 
nose into the midst of it. 

‘* Let me give you a piece,” replied Amelia, proceeding to detach some 
of the best. 

“ Do,” replied his lordship, banging one hand against the other; adding, 
 T'll wear it next my heart of hearts.” 

In sidled Miss Emily just as his lordship was adjusting it in his. button- 
hole, and the inconstant man immediately chopped over to her. 

‘“‘ Well, now, that is a beautiful nosegay !” exclaimed he, turning upon 
her in precisely the same way, with a bang of the hand and a dive of his 
nose into Emily ’s. 

She did not offer him any, and his lordship continued his attention to 
her until Mrs. Jawleyford entered. 

Dinner was presently announced, but his lordship, instead of choosing 
to sit with his back to the fire, took the single chair opposite, which gave 
him a commanding view of the young ladies. He did not, however, take 
any advantage of his position during the repast, neither did he talk much, 
his maxim being to let his meat stop his mouth. The preponderance of 
his observations, perhaps, were addressed to Amelia, though a watchful 
observer might have seen that the spectacles were oftener turned upon 
Emily. Up to the withdrawal of the cloth, however, there was no per- 
ceptible advantage on either side. 

As his lordship settled to the sweets, at which he was a great hand at 
dessert, Amelia essayed to try her influence with the popular subject of a 
ball. 

*‘T wish the members of your hunt would give us a ball, my lord,” 
observed she. 

‘‘ Ah, hay, hum, ball,” replied he, ladling up the syrup of some pre- 
served raid that he had been eating; “ball, ball, ball. No place to 
give it—no place to give it,” repeated he. 

: “ Oh, give it in the tes He | or the long room at the Angel,” replied 
she. 

**'Town-hall—long room at the Angel—Angel at the long room of 
the town-hall—oh, certainly, certainly, certainly,” muttered he, scraping 
away at the contents of his plate. 

“Then that’s a bargain, mind,” observed Amelia, significantly. 

“ Bargain, bargain, bargain—certainly,” replied he, “and I'll lead off 
with you, or youll lead off with me—whichever way it is—meanwhile, 
I'll trouble you for a piece of that gingerbread.” 

Aya supplied him with a most liberal slice, she resumed the subject 
of the ball. 

“Then we'll fix it so,” observed she. 

“Oh, fix it so, certainly—certainly fix it so,” replied his lordship, 
filling his mouth full of gingerbread. 

‘Suppose we have it on the day of the stedple-chase,” continued 
Amelia. 

“*Couldn’t be better,” replied his lordship ; “couldn’t be better,” re- 
peated he, eyeing her intent through his formidable specs. 

His lordship was quite in the assenting humour, and would have agreed 
to rng short of lending one a five-pound note. 


Amelia was charmed with her success. Despite the spot on her nose, 
she felt she was winning. 
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His lordship sat like a target, shot at by all, but making the most of 
his time, both in the way of eating and staring between questions. 

At length the ladies withdrew, and his lordship having waddled to the 
door to assist their egress, now availed himself of Jawleyford’s invitation 
to occupy an arm-chair during the enjoyment of his “ Wintle.” 

Whether it was the excellence of the beverage, or that his lordship was 
unaccustomed to wine-drinking, or that Jawleyford’s conversation was 
unusually agreeable, we know not, but the summons to tea and coffee was 
disregarded, and when at length he did make his appearance, he was 
what the ladies call rather elevated, and talked thicker than there was 
any occasion for. He was very voluble at first—told all how Soapey 
Sponge had knocked him about, how he detested him, and wouldn’t 
allow him to come to the hunt ball, &c.; but he gradually died out, and 
at last fell asleep beside Mrs. Jawleyford on the sofa, with his little legs 
crossed, and a half-emptied coffee-cup in his hand, which Mr. Jawleyford 
and she kept anxiously watching, expecting the contents to be over the 
fine satin furniture every moment. 

In this pleasant position they remained till he awoke himself with a 
hearty snore, and turned the coffee over on to the carpet. Fortunately 
there was no damage done, and, it being nearly twelve o’clock, his lord- 


ship waddled off to bed. 


Amelia, when she came to think matters over in the retirement of her. 


own room, was well satisfied with the progress she had made. She 
thought she only wanted opportunities to capture him. ‘Though she was 
most anxious for a good night in order that she might appear to advan- 
tage in the morning, sleep forsook her eyelids, and she lay awake long 
thinking what she would do when she was my lady—how she would 
warm Woodmansterne, and what a dashing equipage she would keep. 
At length she dropped off, just as she thought she was getting into her 
well-appointed chariot, showing a becoming portion of her elegantly- 
turned ankles. 

In the morning, she attired herself in her new light satin blue robe, 
corsage Albanaise, with a sort of three-quarter sleeves, and muslin under 
ones—something, we believe, out of the last book of fashion. She also 
had her hair uncommonly well arranged, and sported a pair of clean 
primrose-coloured gloves. “ Now for victory,” said she, as she took a 
parting glance at herself in general, and the hot spot in particular. 

Judge of her disgust on meeting her mamma on the staircase at learn- 
ing that his lordship had got up at six o’clock, and had gone to meet his 
hounds on the other side of the county. That Baggs had boiled him 
his oatmeal porridge in his bedroom, and his lordship had eaten it as he 
was dressing. 

It may be asked, what was the maid about not to tell her. 

The'fact is, that ladies’-maids are only numb hands in all that relates to 
hunting, and though Juliana knew that his lordship was up, she thought 
he had gone to have his hunt before breakfast, just as the young gentle- 
men in the place she lived in before used to go and have a bathe. 

Baggs, we may add, was a married man, and Juliana and he had not 
had much conversation. 
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COLONIES AND CONSTITUTIONS. 


At the conclusion of an article in our number for July of last year, 
under the same head as that which we have given to our present remarks, 
we briefly called. attention to the bill. then recently brought into parlia- 
ment ae the sponsorship of Lord John Russell, Mr. Labouchere, and 
Mr. Hawes, for the better government of the Australian colonies. ‘The 
bill,” we observed, “gives to each of the four colonies of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Van Diemen’s Land, and South Australia, a representa- 
tive legislature—hitherto enjoyed by New South Wales alone. Af first 
the legislature is to consist of a single chamber ; but, as time and ex- 
ae may prompt, the single chamber may resolve itself into two. 

is seems judicious; and it shows a flattering degree of confidence in the 
colonists. Then the colonists may form themselves, if they please, into 
a federation. We almost think the permission premature; but we hope 
the colonists will not be led into making a hasty use of it. Indeed, there 
are certain little prejudices among the different colonies, which, we sus- 

will repel for some time to. come any approaches to an union of this 
sort. Some of the proposed Customs regulations strike us as open to ob- 
jection; and some items in the civil lists, we can imagine, may be ill- 
received by the colonists. But these may be amended before the bill 
becomes law.” 

Shortly after we had penned these remarks the bill was withdrawn. In- 
troduced at a rather advanced period of a busy session, no time was left 
for its fair discussion before the ordinary period for proroguing parliament. 
It is now, however, again before parliament, and as we write is down 
for a second reading. Though disappointment will naturally be felt in 
the colonies at this delay, we doubt not that even they, in the end, will 
not be dissatisfied that leisure has been afforded for ripened reflection, on 
a measure of such importance in their future political destinies. Within 
the last twelvemonths a wonderful parliamentary jealousy has been engen- 
dered respecting all our younger colonies, and forms of government for 
them are no longer likely to be passed in silence in empty houses. 

It is certain, too, that since July the present measure - expanded in 
importance in the estimation of her Majesty’s ministers. Promoted into 
the Queen’s opening speech, we find the first regular discussion of the 
session is on the Australian bill; and in introducing it into parliament 
Lord John Russell took occasion for delivering an admirable statement 
of the entire colonial policy of her Majesty’s government. 

Adverting to the cursory remarks which we made on this measure as 
it stood last year, we can only say that subsequent reflection has confirmed 
the views which we were then led to entertain., We are still disposed to 
uphold the me scheme of one chamber at first; and still inclined 
to question sent expediency of empowering the colonies to create a 
Confederated Se We Econbehe eres states with somewhat 
too much of government and law-making. Sooner or later, however, such 
an union would be desirable. Perhaps much objection is obviated by an 
alteration which we observe has been made in the bill of this session. 
As in the bill of last year, any évo of the colonies can call into exist- 
ence a “General Assembly ;” but the powers of the General Assembly 
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seem now to be limited to those colonies which may choose to send repre- 
sentatives to it. Then, with respect to the Customs provisions in the 
bill of last year, the government have determined not to interfere with 
the existing Customs system of the colonies; and, accordingly, the ob- 
jections to which those provisions seemed liable are at an end. On the 
whole, then, we find ourselves much of accord with the government in 
their bill of this year—entirely so as respects that portion of it which 

ives its representative legislature to each of the four colonies. And 
this, after all, is the most important feature of the measure. It is here 
that we have to look for the substantial answer to many years of appeal 
from the colonies. It is the topic to which we shall principally confine 
- ourselves on this occasion. 

Most of the controversialists in this matter appear to be agreed in one 
principle. They all seem to contemplate giving to the colonies “ the forms 
of the British constitution,” or “the benefits of British institutions,” or 
restoring to the colonists ‘their inalienable British birthrights.” But 
when it comes to be an affair of application, we have little difficulty in 
discovering two distinct schools—the one, wedded to our existing: Constitu- 
tion as a beau ideal of human institutions, would willing y raise up in 
every colonial society its miniature counterpart; but the first steps in this 
direction show the utter impracticability of the attempt, and they soon are 
reduced to the less ambitious design of giving the colonies British institu- 
tions as nearly as circumstances willallow. Still they keep their idol in 
view, and the tendency of their doctrine is to force men and circumstances 
into the external resemblances of the British constitution. 

Our other school, if not led to pronounce dogmatically, that, in the con- 
dition of colonies, there are inherent obstacles to this strictly imitative 
creation, have perhaps an instinctive leaning in that direction; and at 
least, so that they can attain the same guarantees for good government, 
for liberty and order, which the British constitution is found to seeure 
for us in the United Kingdom, the mechanical agencies by which those 
blessings are secured elsewhere are not regarded as very material. The 
one party seems to regard lords and commons, or something as nearl 
like lords and commons as can be contrived, as of the essence of Britis 
rights. The other views a well-regulated freedom in that light, as 
secured by representative legislation and responsible government. With 
this latter party we shall not presume to rank the present administration, 
but their measure seems founded on kindred views. 

It is impossible to hear or read the speculations of the doctrinaire con- 
stitutionalists without recurring to the history of our constitution, A 
leading feature of that constitution is, that never for a quarter of a cen- 
tury together has it remained the same. For it is a very imperfect ac- 
count of our system to define the functions of our executive and the con- 
joint powers of our tripartite legislature, and there leave the matter. 
Much of our constitution is in the shape of actual statutes, much in the 
traditions of common law—no little in the form of ancient maxims. 
Altogether, its perfection has consisted in its very variability—its 
adaptability to changing circumstances. It never was, like your 
modern constitutional fabrics, a pre-arranged whole ; but it has always, 
except at precise periods of transition, been in harmony with the social 
characteristics of the times. Our barons of old were depositaries 
of real power before they came together as peers of the realm. 
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When our citizens grew bold and wealthy it was time that they should 
share in the legislation of the country. When it became convenient the 
legislature separated into two; and no one can doubt that the separation 
was followed by special advantages, which, however, like so many of our 
constitutional benefits, grew up, and fulfilled no pow When the 
crown would retain or revive ancient powers which the — intelli- 
gence of men voted irksome or degrading, the prerogatives of royalty 
were brought within safe limits. But that excellent “ balancing” supposed 
to exist in our constitution can never be referred to the mere scheme 
itself. A British constitution, without Britons, and the social combina- 
tions of Britain, might work very differently. The men and the machinery 
go together. In a royal power, a peerage, and a third estate, there 
might be as much antagonism as balancing—destructibility might be the 
characteristic in one of durability. All that we can say is, that such a 
polity works well with us. It has come to what we see it through a long 

istory, by slow and almost imperceptible gradations; and the depositaries 
of power, by wisely refraining from an extreme exercise of formal rights, 
at the same time that they keep them ready for use, have preserved us at 
once free and unrevolutionised. 

But of all idle creations, the idlest appears to us that of a colonial aris- 
tocracy! What we are not merely reconciled to, but admire, at West- 
minster or in an English county, we can only very much laugh at in 
New Zealand or Newfoundland. It will never do. It is not a matter to 
be reasoned about, The English peer, besides being the descendant of 
an ancestry of peers (we speak of the body), represents a powerful and 
wealthy territorial influence, to a great degree socially separated from the 
rest of the community. There is nothing ridiculous in Ais rank, even in 
the eyes of a republican of the eve. But where is the body out of which 
a colonial peerage is to be constructed? If you have it to-day, where 
would it be to-morrow ? Depend on it, were other reasons wanting, the 
ups and downs of colonial life would never consort with any conceivable 
description of titular and hereditary rank. Those who give in to these 
fancies we suspect have no actual knowledge of colonial life; or, if they 
have, they strangely overlook its essential characteristics. 

It seems pretty clear (writing as we are before the second reading of 
the bill) that the discussion will mainly turn upon the question of one or 
two chambers—the formalists of the constitution ranging themselves on 
one side, the ministerialists on the other. The project of one chamber, 
in the present measure, may be said to rest on the existing constitutions 
of the Australian colonies; and we are persuaded that government are 
acting wisely and well in thus making the present the stepping-stone 
to the future. Some of the doctrines we have heard broached, even in Con- 
servative quarters, are the most startling ever proposed by men of respon- 
sible station. They would, with wondrous inconsistency, make a tabula 
rasa of the past, and give the colonists nothing short of constituent 
power. They would resolve society into its elements, and bid them form 
an original social compact. If the language we have in view does not 
mean this, it means nothing. We must, however, do those who use it 
the justice of believing that they fully expect the “Constituent Assem- 
bly” of each colony would forthwith construct for itself a house of colonial 
Lords spiritual and temporal, as well as a House of Commons. The go- 
vernment, however, are not satisfied to set'aside a body of law and usage, 
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and even a constitutional system, — in existence in the colonies. 
The report of the Board of ‘Trade, upon which their measure mainly rests, 
has the following :— 


If we were approaching the present question under circumstances which left to 
us the unfettered exercise of our own judgment as to the nature of the legis- 
lature to be established in New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Van 
Diemen’s Land, we should advise that parliament should be moved to recur to 
the ancient constitutional usage, by establishing in each a governor, a council, and 
an assembly. For we think it desirable that the political institutions of the Bri- 
tish colonies should thus be brought into the nearest possible analogy to the con- 
stitution of the United Kingdom. We also think it wise to adhere as closely as 
possible to our ancient maxims of government on this subject, and to the pre- 
cedents in which: those maxims have been embodied. The experience of centuries 
has ascertained the value and the practical efficiency of that system of colonial 
polity to which those maxims and precedents afford their sanction. In the 
absence of some very clear and urgent reason for breaking up the ancient uni- 
formity of design in the government of the colonial dependencies of the crown, it 
would seem unwise to depart from that uniformity. And further, the whole 
body of constitutional law which determines the rights and the duties of the 
different branches of the ancient colonial governments having, with the lapse of 
time, been gradually ascertained and firmly established, we must regret any inno- 
vation which tends to deprive the Australian colonies of the great, advantage of 
possessing such a code so well defined and so maturely considered. 

But great as is the weight that we attach to these considerations, the circum- 
stances under which we actually approach the question are such as to constrain 
us, however reluctantly, to adopt the opinion that the proposed act of parliament 
should provide for the establishment in each of the four Australian colonies of a 
single house of legislature only; one-third of the members of which should be 
messineted by your Majesty, and the remaining two-thirds elected by the 
colonists. 

For such is, in point of fact, the system which now prevails throughout the 
territories which will compose the two provinces of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria. It was the pleasure of parliament, in the year 1842, to establish that 
system. Custom appears to have attached the colonists to it. Public opinion in 
New South Wales would appear to be decidedly opposed to an alteration in this 
respect of the existing constitution of the colony by the authority of parliament. 

Of this fact the most conclusive proof is to be found in the petitions recently 
presented to your Majesty and to parliament from a large body of the colonists, 
praying that no change may be made without the consent of the inhabitants at 
iarge, in the constitution and form which the local legislature has already received 
from parliament. In the absence of any counter petitions, we think it reasonable 
to conclude that such is the deliberate judgment of the great body of the settlers 
in New South Wales and Victoria, and we are of opinion that it would be unwise 
and unjustifiable to force such a change upon them. All that in our judgment 
can be reasonably done, is to leave to the legislatures now to be established the 
‘aaa of amending their own constitutions, by resolving either of these single 

ouses of legislature into two houses. The weight which is justly due to the 
arguments in favour of that measure will, we trust, not be without its proper 
influence on both the electoral and the elected bodies. 

But even if the state of public opinion in New South Wales were less distinctly 
ascertained, the adoption of the course which in itself we regard as the most 
wise, would be forbidden by the pledge into which your Majesty’s executive 
government have already entered on the subject. Proceeding, as we apprehend, 
in the same view which we ourselves have taken of the wishes and judgment of 
the inhabitants at large, and anticipating, as we believe, our own view of the im- 
propriety of any direct encounter with that opinion on the present subject, your 
Majesty’s secretary of state having the department of the colonies, in a despatch 
of the 21st July last, informed the governor of New South Wales, and through him 
the existing legislature and the colonists at large, that this was not such a “reform 
as it was at all incumbent on the legislature at home to press on an unwilling or 
even on an indifferent people.” The language of this despatch (in the wisdom of 
which we entirely concur) will, of course, be regarded by your Majesty as implying 
an engagement, to which it is necessary strictly to adhere. 

March.—vou,. LXXXVUI. NO. CCCLI. 2c 
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The considerations to which we have thus adverted, in favour of thus esta- 
blishing a single house of legislature in each of the two proposed provinces of 
New South Wales and Victoria, may perhaps appear applicable to those provinces 
only. For neither in South Australia nor in Van Diemen’s Land has parliament 
introduced any such constitution; nor has your Majesty’s executive government 
entered into any pledge on the subject to either of those colonies; nor have any 
petitions been received ascertaining what is the state of public opinion in either 
of them on the question whether the legislative houses should be combined into 
one chamber or separated into two. But we cannot, from these considerations, 
conclude that a real freedom remains to your Majesty and to parliament of 
selecting that which may appear, on abstract grounds and on general principles, 
to be the wiser course. We apprehend that the inconvenience of settling the 
forms of government simultaneously in colonies so closely adjacent and so inti- 
mately connected with each other, with any diversity in regard to a principle so 
fundamental as this, is a much more formidable inconvenience than any which 
could follow from maintaining a strict uniformity in that respect. As, therefore, 
for the reasons which we have already assigned, it appears necessary to consti- 
tute a single house of legislature only, both in New South Wales and Victoria, 
we are of opinion that the same system must prevail in regard to South Australia 
and Van Diemen’s Land. 

We recommend, therefore, that the proposed act of parliament should provide 
for convoking in each of the four colonies a legislature comprising two estates 
only; that is, a governor and a single house, composed of nominees of the crown 
and of the representatives of the people jointly. We also think that in South 
Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, as in New South Wales and Victoria, the 
legislatures now to be established ought to have the power of amending their 
own constitutions by resolving either of these single houses of legislature into two 
houses. Whatever the result may be in either of the four colonies, your Majesty 
will thus, at least, have the satisfaction of knowing that free scope had been 
given for the influence of public opinion in them all; and that this constitutional 
question has been finally adjusted in each in accordance with that opinion. 

For the same reason, we think it desirable that the legislatures now to be 
created should be entrusted with the power of making any other amendments in 
their own constitution which time and experience may show to be requisite. 
We are aware of no sufficient cause for withholding the power, and we believe 
that the want of it in the other British colonies has often been productive of 
serious inconvenience. 


There is no question that for many years as the subject of representative 
institutions has been agitated in the colonies, the want of a second chamber 
has never been distinctly or formally “ pronounced” by the colonists. For 
seven years New South Wales and Port Phillip, as one colony, have had 
the legislative constitution described by the Board of Trade; and we be- 
lieve we speak the general feeling of the people of the other colonies when 
we say that they have ever contemplated a similar constitution for them- 
selves, whenever ministers should be prevailed on to acknowledge their 
fitness for representative legislation. There, as here, we have no doubt 
men were to be found who had a speculative leaning to the two chamber 
a but assuredly there has never been any popular movement on 

e subject; nor does the report of the Board of Trade, which arrived 
last September in the colonies, appear to have suggested any. In New 
South Wales the existing was founded on the former legislative system 
of that colony. There was a legislature of nominees of the crown—some 
official persons, others private colonists—all in one chamber. To these, 
in 1843, were added representative members. And the body now con- 
sists of thirty-six members, one-third official and non-official nominees, 
the other two-thirds elected by the colonists. In the other colonies, the 
old nominee councils are still the present legislatures; and it is now, as 
in New South Wales, proposed to add to them representative members. 
Thus all the usages, the practice and precedents of the different existing 
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legislatures, are preserved intact. It is bringing a popular element into 
established forms; and the great advantage is obtained of not having to 
construct any new and additional machinery. We do not believe it pos- 
sible to over-estimate the value of this. 

We do not mean to say that this question of two chambers is not a very 
legitimate one for discussion on its own merits. Merely because we have 
two chambers in England, we do not perceive why we should have two 
in these young colonies; and it is quite a begging of the question to 
argue that because two work well here, they would work well there. 
We are led to fear that in simultaneously starting two legislative bodies 
for the first time, we are exposed to the danger of suggesting rivalry 
and opposition. Each body will be too apt to think of its own powers 
of obstruction, as marking more clearly its rights and privileges, than 
would a quiet course of harmony. The great advantage of two cham- 
bers is the check they are supposed to afford against hasty legisla- 
tion. It isa way of making society look twice before it leaps. But this 
advantuge is too dearly purchased, if the second chamber should be seduced 
into any systematic course of opposition. Perpetual convulsions would 
be a greater evil than the risk of having laws enacted somewhat too sum- 
marily. But if the balance of presumptions—for it is only with presump- 
tions we have to deal—should favour the establishment of two houses, we 
are still persuaded the course suggested is the best—leaving the colonies, 
after the practice of a few years, to construct two legislative bodies out of 
their existing single chambers. We believe that is the natural progres- 
sion; the best practical method of arriving at the desired result. Sud- 
denly to create in each colony two legislative bodies—one, for the first 
time, being representative —would, we are well convinced, be to create 
obstacles and embarrassments in the working of the new constitutions 
which would be at once ludicrous and largely detrimental to public inte- 
rests. Nor can it be said that the actual experience of the last six or 
seven years in New South Wales is, on the whole, unfavourable to the 
one chamber system. We might infer that it had worked well from the 
rival opinions we hear with respect to it—one side alleging that the re- 
presentatives nullify the crown nominees; the other, that crown nominees 
unduly influence the popular representation. We believe that in fact the 
present legislature of New South Wales have (exceptions excepted) dis- 
oe bg considerable ability and judgment throughout their somewhat 

rief career. Their fault has been a proneness to superfluous oratory ; 
but, at the same time, they accomplish a large amount of solid and useful 
business every session, as the labour of their various committees proves. 

A prejudice was attempted to be raised against this form of legislation 
in the House of Commons, by asking what would be thought of that 
assembly if 200 of its members were nominees of the crown? But it was 
forgotten that this is not merely a matter of proportion The very numbers 
are an essential element in the question. A dozen members out of thirty- 
six (that dozen embracing the principal officers of the local government) 
may very conceivably produce much less embarassment in legislative pro- 
ceedings than a nominee corps of 200 in a total of 600. And we are 
quite ready to admit, that if one chamber only should be the permanent 
legislative system of the colonies, the nominee plan might be very ques- 
tionable, when, in the growing populousness of the colonies, the legislatures 
will have to be considerably enlarged. 
Z2c2 
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And now, when we see these colonies of England about to be introduced 
into the great brotherhood of free societies, we have no lingering appre- 
hension that the measure will not be justified. We do not, indeed, expect 
everything to go on quite smoothly. The long deprivation of a coveted 
privilege may, when it is at length attained, very naturally lead to ex- 
cesses in the early use of it. At first, it is not impossible that we may find 
men apt to lose sight of the end of all political rights—to forget that in- 
stitutions are only to be valued as they afford the means by which a nation 
is rendered free and prosperous. We only hope that respectable men of 
all parties will come forward, and use their personal influence in giving a 
character of dignity and moderation to the first proceedings in this legal- 
ised revolution. it is a chapter in the history of their adopted countries, 
in which they should be anxious to play a worthy part. The local govern- 
ments, too, we hope, will all exhibit a cheerful and sympathising spirit 
under changes which are inevitable. Thus everything would be done 
to render the transition creditable both to parent country and colonies, 
But if, despite of every effort, some extravagances should mark the exercise 
of the new-born franchises, we are persuaded that nothing will prevent 
the colonists permanently making good use of them. We believe it to 
be a necessity of the Anglo-Saxon nature, that the men of that race shall 
be well governed. They have the faculty more than any other people of 
finding out the beneficial uses of given forms of government, and practi- 
cally ignoring what constitutional critics would carefully display as in- 
herent. vices. This would be one consolation, whatever the final form 
which the measure before us will have received from the creative ingenuity 


of the British parliament. 





Postscript.—The Australian bill was read a second time in the House 
of Commons on Monday, the 18th of February; when, as we anticipated, 
the discussion chiefly turned upon the question of one or two chambers— 
not, indeed, upon the general principle—for even the government party 
seemed agreed, that if you could fling the special facts aside and appeal to 
that ‘‘ general average” which men call experience, two chambers would 
be better than one. But the government say further that they do not 
propose an immutable law of one chamber. They limit themselves to 
constructing a single chamber in the first instance—leaving the colonists 
to create two for themselves, if they see fit hereafter. Something was 
-also said, and more has been said out of doors, as to “responsible govern- 
ment.” But this is evidently not the subject of express legislation. Few 
people can doubt that what is understood as responsible government— 
the ordinary practice of the crown selecting its administrative officers 
from the predominant parliamentary party—must eventually be the com- 
plement of representative legislation, as well in the colonies as in the 
parent state. But this must be left to the discretion of the Queen's 
government. It forms a distinct portion of Lord John’s ‘ Colonial Policy.” 
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A BALL AT MADAME OCTAVE’S. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


Quand des graces de chaque femme 
Vous réunissez le total, 
Vous pouvez vous flatter, madame, 
D’avoir un joli capital. 
Chanté par Fevix 4d Mapame Octave, dans Paris, sans Impéts. 


Entendez-vous au loin l’archet de la folie? 
Suivez-moi, mes amis, j’ouvre mon premier bal. 
Les Marraines de [An Trois. 


Litt e bird, what will you take? A nice full ear of Indian corn, 
some fresh groundsel, a Naples biscuit, or a lump of sugar? Sugar, eh, 
sweet tooth? Well, sugar it shall be, my correct and infallible reporter ; 
and never was tid-bit better earned. 

How so? soliloquises the reader, laying down the New Monthly, and 
playing with his paper-cutter. mia 

ow so? I like that. Why, didn’t the very last paragraph in the 
February number—? Hang the February number! Who is to recollect 
anything so far back? 

Fie, fie, reader! that speech is not very flattering either to me or to 
my little bird; but I will be bon prince, and refresh your memory. 
Don’t you—now pray put down that paper-cutter, and listen to me— 
don’t you remember something about a ball ? 

Ball! of course I do, exclaims the reader, with sudden energy. I 
remember thinking it would be rare fun, and wishing I could have got 
an invite. 


Very likely. Something in this style, eh? 


** Madame Octave prie Monsieur de lui faire ’honneur de venir 
passer la soiree chez elle, le Jeudi, 31 Janvier, 4 11 heures. 
“ On dansera.” 








There’s a faithful copy of the original circular for you; and now, how 
many lumps of sugar will you give my little bird? 





“‘ Trez-vous chez la Octave ?” 

“ Parbleu! tout Paris y sera.” 

Such was the question, and such the answer de rigueur that any one 
might have heard—to the exclusion of all other topics—at least a week 
previous to the eventful night, either at the Jockey Club, the Cercle 
Grammont, the Potato Club, the Club des Perruques, or the Club des 
Moutards. As Thursday approached the excitement became intense ; 
marvels were promised, which no possible reality could ever come up to. 
The apartment was described as being a bijou of taste and luxury—a 
veritable epitome of fairy land; the supper was to be a gastronomic 
triumph ; five hundred invitations were said to have been issued; each of 
the embassies was to furnish its quota of dancing diplomates en herbe, 
and at least every third man you met was to be a réprésentant. 

“ Well, after all,” reflects one of my Parisian readers, who was himself 
present on the occasion; “after all, so far, the description is pretty 
correct.” 
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384 A Ball at Madame Octave’s. 





Granted, fair sir; but read on a little further. Vous allez voir. 

. Then the ladies! ah! there was a field for conjecture—for sanguine 
anticipation! Supposing the five hundred invitations to be accepted— 
atte supposition was far from unreasonable—and assuming that one- 
fifth of the entire number had been addressed to Madame Octave’s 
bewitching colleagues, why that would give a charming total of one 
hundred actresses, no longer held captive behind the impassable footlights 
of their respective theatres, but free as air, now surrendering their tiny 
waists and taper fingers to the intrepid waltzer, and now revelling in the 
mysterious complications of the “‘ Schottisch,” or the “‘ Redowa !” 

Such were the illusory hopes indulged in by many a confiding enthu- 
siast, and circulated far and wide by the ever-ready tongue of rumour ; 
until at last, so fixed and positive became the general idea, that it would 
have been almost as practicable to dislodge one of the Pyramids from its 
base, by running 5 aa it full butt, as to succeed in reducing the number 
of expected houris from a hundred even to ninety-nine. 

So we, who had our own notions on the subject, smiled, and held our 

The clock struck twelve as we ascended the carpeted stairs leading to 

our hostess’s premier. Some twenty or thirty guests had already assem- 
bled ; but not one “ of the feminine gender,” as Lingo would say, barring 
Madame Octave herself. And here—as we shall have other matters to 
allude to presently, when the masses begin to pour in—we may as well 
a little say about our fascinating Amphitryonne and her pretty 
abode, 
Madame Octave, without being strictly handsome, is oné of the most 
engaging women either on the French stage or off it. If her features, 
taken separately, will not all stand the test of a critical ordeal, yet, when 
once the map is put together, you forget the apparent incongruity of 
the pieces in your admiration of the ensemble, She is rather pétite in 
stature, but excellently formed—as those who have seen her in her 
famous characters of Eve and Chloé can testify ; and she possesses a pair 
of arms so exquisitely, so temptingly proportioned, that one would give 
worlds to be a Phideas, or even an Etty, just long enough to bequeath 
to posterity a faint reflection of their beauty. Her eyes have that pecu- 
liar half-closed, half-voi/ée expression that is at once so voluptuous and 
so winning ; and if, like the young girls in “Martin, I’Enfant trouvé,” 
she should ever have a fancy bor converting her rich and luxuriant tresses 
into the current coin of the Republic, even da Levrasse himself would for 
once be tempted into liberality. 

The or occupied by Madame Octave econsists.of four principal 
Tooms, and comfortably furnished: these are a pretty 
boudoir, whose dominant colour is blue; a salon of goodly dimensions, 
robed in crimson damask, and transformed for the night into a ball-room; 
& most coquettish bedchamber, hung round with yellow silk, and a 
capital dining-room. Costly mirrors, massive chandeliers, elastic sofas, 
and the thousand and one other indispensables chez une Parisienne 
@ la mode, are to be met with in every nook and corner of this beauty’s 
bower, which is further embellished by a still unfinished miniature of its 
seductive owner. 

But what on earth are all the men hurrying towards the door 
for? Is the house on fire, or has the long-expected coup d'état become 
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at last a fait accompli? Not abit of it; for here they all come again. 
Every one is flattening himself against the wall, in order to make way 
for Madame Octave, who sails in as pleased as Punch from the boudoir 
to the drawing-room, triumphantly escorting the jirst feminine arrival, 
in the of her own camarade, Caroline Bader, all smiles and 
flowers, and looking so cheerful that it does one’s heart good to see her. 

And never, in the whole course of her dramatic career, has m 
little com ey more feétée than she was for at least twenty ~ ro 

. after making her entrée. Her dress, her bouquet, her joyous round face 
were each in their turn admiringly commented on. Men clung to her 
chair. as if they were clinging to a raft after shipwreck ; and though her 
tongue travels pretty nimbly, it would have tripped itself up a dozen 
times had it undertaken to reply to half the questions, remarks, and 
compliments pouring in fast and furious from every quarter. Even the 
musicians eyed her complacently, and fell to tuning their instruments 
with renewed vigour and energy. In short, her coming infused new life 
and animation into what had hitherto been a very aw byw > Quaker- 
ish assembly of black coats and white neckcloths. 

The door opens, and Mademoiselle Anouba—also of the Vaudeville— 
glides in, bearing a nice little bouquet, and looking very esptégle. Three 
or four habits ies advance to pay their court to the Sonapeieni but the 

jority remain constant to Caroline, who smiles more gaily, and flirts 
her fan more wickedly than ever. 

More rings at the door, more arrivals, but—woe is me!—all more or 
less whiskered! Here a Russian, there a Neapolitan, here an ex-Etonian, 
still cherishing-the old local antipathy to white cravats; and there, in a 
snug recess, environed by admiring satellites, Grassot, the inimitable 
Grassot, sends forth calembourg after calembourg with railroad velocity. 
But men do not go to balls to see their own image more or less en bean, 
more or less en laid, perpetually before their eyes; and dire were the 
maledictions lavished on the unfortunate coiffeurs and ladies’-maids, to 
whose slow-coach propensities the non-appearance of the ninety odd re- 

- Maining actresses was as a matter of course attributed. A stately Russian, 
in particular, accustomed to speak his mind pretty freely on all occasions, 
was loud in his expressions of discontent. 

“Ces dames se font bien attendre,” said he. ‘ Elles nous oublient en 
écoutant les flatteries que leur débitent leurs miroirs.” 

** C’est chose grave, Comte, que la toilette d’une femme,’ 
bystander. 

* Qui parle des femmes?” exclaimed a merry voice behind the opening 
door. “ Voila les femmes demandées ; faites-vous servir.” 

And in tripped Mademoiselle Valentin, in all the glories of tulle and 
white satin, escorted by young—never mind who, and wielding a gigantie 
bouquet of camellias and lilacs. 

“ Bon soir, Valentin. Will you dance the first polka with me ?” 

“‘ Retenue, mon cher, retenue.” 

“By whom?” 

An almost imperceptible glance designated the unconscious never 
mind who. 

“ Tiens!” exclaimed Valentin, suddenly, “here is Jeanne, with her 
sister, her sister’s friend, et tout le tremblement. Engage her, and I'll be 
your vis-a-vis.” 


’ remarked a 
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“ Bon soir, mademoiselle ; shall we dance the first contredanse to- 
gether?” 
“Je veux bien!” replied Jeanne; adding, innocently, after the fashion 
M. Trubert, ex-director of the Vaudeville, ‘but the first is always as 
ull as a lever de rideau; I wish they would begin with the second.’ 


“ Have you invited many gens de lettres?” some one inquired of Ma- 
dame Octave, 

“ Je m’en garderais bien,” said she. ‘‘ Have you forgotten the couplet 
that Louisa used to sing in Breda Street ? 


Je connais ces petits farceurs, 

Tis disent aux jeunes artistes 
Qu’ils connaissent les directeurs, 
Qu’ils connaissent les journalistes. 
Et ce qu’ils gagnent 4 cela, 

Tis se donnent avec jactance, 
Toutes ces connaissances-la 

Pour faire notre connaissance. 


That is an exact definition of them. Pas autre chose.” 

“ But,” continued the first speaker, glancing at a tall, strongly. built, 
dark-haired individual, who had just made his bow en passant to Madame 
Octave, “unless my eyes deceive me, you will be in the Corsaire next 


Sunday.” 

es Ah! the Corsaire—that’s another matter. Everybody reads the 
Causbries. Besides, I should be in either way; so, voyez-vouz, j aime 
mieux prendre les devants.” 





Ting, tags ting. Who have we here? Mademoiselle Constance and 
Mademoiselle Armande, in white dresses and wreaths to match, each 
with her hair cruelly tortured into semi-circular waves ; and not far be- 
hind them the jovial Boisgoutier, and that type of bonnes filles, Alice 
Now the musicians, who have been almost falling to sleep over 
their respective instruments, stimulated by a sign from Madame Octave, 
set to work in good earnest; a general and simultaneous rush for part- 
ners is made into bedroom and boudoir; flirtations are ruthlessly inter- 
rupted, and a quadrille is finally formed, in which Mesdemoiselles Caro- 
line, Jeanne, Constance, Anouba, Valentin, and Armande, are the 
prominent performers. Of their partners, but one deserves singling out 
from the mass: he is a tallish, simpering, awkward-looking individual, 
with no earthly kind of nationality (physically speaking) about him. 
He may be French, English, German, or aiiythiig you will, for all his 
face vouches to the contrary; nor does his tongue betray him, for he 
never by any chance makes use of it. We will keep an eye on him, 
though, for we are determined to find him out before we have done with 
him; meanwhile, for want of a better name, we will call him Dummy. 
Pantalon passes off very quietly. Dummy sets to his partner, and 
turns her round, much to her astonishment. We are inclined to think 
Dummy English. 
ZL’ Eté commences more briskly: in the chassez forward and back, 
Mademoiselle Valentin’s partner holds her very tight, doubtless to’ pre- 
vent her falling; and she, thus supported, indulges in various slight 


oscillations, caleulated to remind one of the manners and customs of the 
Chateau Rouge. 
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"Before the contredanse is half over, the lady guests begin to muster 
comparatively strong. The Théatre Frangais is represented by Made- 
moisélleBertin, in pink; the Variétés by Mademoiselle Virginie, in 
white;“and the Palais Royal by Mademoiselle Scriwaneck, in yellow. 
The already considerable quota furnished by the Vaudeville is still fur- 
ther reinforced by the advent of Mademoiselle Renaud, already engaged 
three ‘deep for the Redowa, and of that tiny bouton de rose, Mademoi- 
selle Tata Clary, watching over her bouquet of rosebuds with sisterly 
- care, and looking so ethereal in her gossamer costume, that one involun- 
tarily longs for a glass case to put her under. : 

The last figure is on the point of concluding as we re-enter the ball- 
room ; we follow Dummy to the refreshment-table, and there behold him 
absorb a cup of tea with six lumps of sugar in it. We are strongly dis- 

sed to set down Dummy for a Frenchman. 

While thus engaged, we feel the tap of a fanon our arm. Itisa 
yy Sige its owner is still prettier. ie 
wu 186 nez-mot donc le bras,” says she, “et allons faire un tour. 
vce j am been dancing ?” 

“ Not yet. I prefer waiting until you are disengaged.” 

“ Then you will wait a long time, for I have promised so many that 
I don’t remember half of them. Stay, let me speak to Lucile Durand. 
Bon soir, Lucile. Is Pauline coming? No?—tant pis! Ah! here 
is Louisa Chateaufort at last ; how well she looks to-night !” 

“Yes,” replied we. ‘One can almost comprehend the enthusiasm 
of your little camarade Léonce, when he began his couplet in praise of 
les jolies femnies du Vaudeville, with 


Chantons avec ivresse 
La fraicheur de Louisa. 
Les—” 


“ There, that will do, or my turn will be coming. How late you are, 
Louisa! Dis donc, did you remark Valentin’s three emeralds this even- 
ing in ‘un ami malheureux’ chez nous? Do you think them real? 
Idon’t. Tiens! who is that woman in white by the door? I have seen 
her somewhere. 

“ C’est le Cerito.” - 

“ Bah! so it is. How amiable she looks! And now, I suppose, we 
are au grand complet, for here come Doche and Plunkett. A-t-elle du 
chic, cette nini! on a beau dire: . . . Just observe her diamonds, each 
set singly! Faut-il qw’ils soient beaux !” 

“Yours is the prettiest bouquet in the room, mademoiselle,’”’ said 
.T-—, twirling his mustachios as we re-entered the salle du bal. 
Voulez-vous me faire Pauméne d’une fleur ?” 

“ Monsieur,” replied my fair companion, applying to herself the well- 
known repartee of Mademoiselle Suzanne Brohan, “j'ai mes pauvres. 
And that reminds me of my unfortunate polkeur, who must think me 
lost. Ah, here he is! Sans adieu, mon petit.” 








“ What’s the news?” asked a diplomatic dignitary of the grey-haired, 
Pies nenerred- looking general—a most assiduous frequenter of actresses’ 
balls—when they were left together during the polka, like a couple of 
Alexander Selkirks, before the boudoir fire. 

“Little enough,” replied the general, “save a mot of Dupin, which 
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been going the round of the Assembly. You must know that to-day 
coker tase even more like a bear-garden than usual; everybody 
: to speak at once. The Droite and the Montagne were more 
in interpellations than ever, and some of the latter jumped about 
benches like madmen. One of the secretaries remarked as much to 
‘Ma foi,” said the president, “cette Chambre me fait aujourd’hui 
effet d’un puits. Un saut (seau) par-ci, un saut par-la; sauts 
seaux) partout.”’ * 
“ C'est désespérant !” exclaimed a young dancer, elbowing his way 
out of the ball-room. ‘ The idea of attempting the polka with Cerito 
or Plunkett! One ought to be a Vestris to do it decently, I have a 
mind to break ——” 

“ What?” said I. “ Your staff, like Prospero ?” 

“ Connais pas. No, Cellarius’s head, for telling me I knew enough 
now, and might dance with Taglioni herself. Why, no sooner did we 
begin than pentiraly made a ring round us, and that put me out. 
Then Cerito’s ndar is like clockwork ; she goes round and round, as 
if she were wound up for the night. I was en nage before I had taken 
a dozen turns.” \ 

“ C’est la perfection de la danse,” some one remarked. 

“That may be,” replied Cellarius’s pupil, “but for my part I think 
with the wife in ‘ Trop Heureuse’ (the part, you know, that Doche used 
to play so well) that—where the polka is concerned—‘la perfection, 


c'est trés ennuyeux.’ ” 
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It is now past three, and the rooms are gradually thinning. Not that 
the ladies or dancing-men are on the wing! far hoon it. In their eyes 
the fun of the evening is yet to come. But the loungers, the wall- 
flowers, the men of a certain age who merely care about the coup-d ail, 
and who have been yawning and twiddling their hats for the last half 
hour, slip out by twos and threes unobserved and unregretted. Their 
departure seems to have the effect of a thaw on the company at large; 
conversations, hitherto carried on in a semi-whisper, become more 
animated and more general; the dancing becomes more animated also, 
and the orthodox steps of each successive contredanse are shown to be as 
susceptible of embellishment as a polka at the Chaumiére or Rode’s 
variations. The champagne, too, makes its appearance, flanked by 
dainty varieties of fish, flesh, and fowl: tea and ices are deposed by 
universal consent, and punch reigns triumphantly in their stead. 

During the “ Prophéte” quadrille, two actresses—des amies qui se 
détestent, as Arnal says in “ Le Poltron”—take advantage of a mutual 
chassez forward to exchange a few complimentary and honied sentences. 

“Bon soir, chere amie,” says No. 1, smiling affectionately; “quelle 
jolie robe tu as 1a!” 

“Et toi,” rejoins No. 2, with an equally fond look; “ es tu done belle! 
Ces fleurs te vont a ravir !” 

“ A-t-on jamais vu une femme fagotée comme ¢a?” says No. 1 quietl 
to her ta a ee ee sbbarbien fe 

“ Elle est laide a faire peur !” remarks No. 2 to her beau. 


* May not M. Dupin have intended his mot to bear the triple interpretation of 
saut, sean, and sor? 
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And the two friends recommence their chassez, smiling at each other 





more lovingly than ever. 
“ Who will take tickets from me for our ball at the — Comique ?” 
asks little S of a group of young men who are snatching a moment's 
repose on a divan in the bed-room. “Jt will be charming this year, no 
intermédes, doors open at ten, for the management gives relache on pur- 
. Come, Monsieur Ernest?’ 
* Will you put me down for a polka if I do?” 
_ **T must look at my list first. But at all events you shall have the 
promise of a contredanse, and the hope of a polka. Will that satisfy 
ou? Dis donc, Octave,” rattles on the little bavard, addressing our 
ostess, who, though, without a single jewel, or even a single flower in her 
hair, looks, to say the least, quite as pretty, and quite as attractive, as any 
other woman in the room; 2 many tickets did you get rid of last year 
at the foire de St, Cloud that Levassor gave at the Jardin d’Hiver?” 
** Above two hundred. I wrapped up every one of Teétard’s statuettes 
that I sold in a billet de bal.” ae. 
“ And what was the value of each statuette ?” inquired Ernest. 
“ One franc.” 
“‘ And of the envelope ?” 
“ Ten.” 
“ Fichtre ! le papier cotite cher.” 








We return to the ball-room. A waltz is in progress, and about thirty 
couple are manceuvring in a circle hardly large enough for ten. Madame 
Doche is whirling round and round with equal grace and velocity ; 
Mademoiselle Boisgoutier is making head nobly against the incompetenc 
of her partner, who is beginning to find her rather heavy; Mademoisel 
Valentin’s head is gracefully reclining on her partner's shoulder; and 
Mademoiselle Clary is being whisked about with such rapidity that her 
tulle skirt makes a “ cheese’ every step she takes. 

Dummy is still hard at weak, bat is confined, owing to the insuffi- 
cieney of space, to a diminutive oasis in the middle of the circle, where he 
and his fair coadjutress spin nimbly round and round like teetotums. 
We have a faint suspicion that Dummy may be a German. 

We then saunter into the refreshment-room: corks are drawing fast, 
and many a dish begins to look foolish. There we chance to overhear a 
conversational fragment between a charming young actress, whose ad- 
mirers are really, though not ostensibly, legion, and a sedulously-attentive 
gallant, which amuses us. 

“‘ Ca, va-t-il bien, mademoiselle?” 

- “Comme vous voyez. Ca ne va pas trop mal.” 

** Et, monsieur, comment va-t-il ?” 

“ Lequel 2?” replies the lady, with the most unconscious naiveté. 

A ensues: the fair spokeswoman looks into her companion’s 
face, discovers she has committed herself, tries to get out of it, and 
finally laughs herself almost into suffocation, at which erisis we make 
our escape. 

“ To-morrow is the first of the month,” remarks Jeanne to Anouba, 
as they are simultaneously doing justice to some excellent salmon; “ how 
much salary are you a 
“ Three francs, seventy-five centimes,” is the reply. “ Et toi?” 
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“Nota sou. On the contrary, I owe ten francs already for missing 
my entrée the other evening, and shall owe twenty more to-morrow for 
ing the rehearsal, as we all intend doing. deduct twenty-five 
francs they owe me, from thirty that I owe chem, and the result is 
a balance against me of five francs.” 

“+ What, <r a month! is that all they give you ?” 

“Not a liard more. Putting fines out of the question, I couldn't pay 
my bonne with it.” 

‘‘ And Tata, how much has she ?” 

“‘ Seventy-five francs; but then she plays the ingénues.” 

“ And ilde ?” | 

“ Nothing at all. But I see S—— looking out for me ?” 

“ Ts it a polka, or a waltz next ?” 

“A polka. Would you like a partner ?” 

“Yes. Tenez, that young Englishman. Do you know him ?” 

“ Comme ga, enough to introduce you. They say he is very rich, so 
bonne chance.” 

MapeEMOIsELLE A. (as a feeler).—‘ Aimez-vous la danse, monsieur?” 

EnGuisHMay (after a moment's deliberation).—“ Ou-i.” 

MADEMOISELLE A. (warmly, thinking she has hit on the right sub- 
ject).—* Et moi aussi, a la folie !” 

ENGLISHMAN (relapsing into torpor).—* Ah |” 

MADEMOISELLE A, (still more enthusiastically and as a forlorn 
hope).—“ C’est dire que je danserais bien du soir au lendemain.” 

ENGLISHMAN (in a tone some degree below freezing point).—“ Aoli\” 

Six o’clock has just struck, and even the most indefatigable dancers 
are glad of a temporary truce. One or two old theatrical habitués, 
unwilling to tear themselves away from the merry scene, still linger in 
the hotelois and compare notes. 

“ What a pity only two, of the Saisons Vivantes are here to-night,” 
says » hissing and sputtering out his words with frightful rapidity. 
" The might have got up a guadrille costumé. N’est-ce pas, T a 

* Yes; I told them so. But Madame Paul wouldn’t come.” 

“ And Cico? Why isn’t she here, can you tell us that?” 

“ Nourri dans le serail, j’en connais les détours,” exclaimed T——. 
“ T can tell you all about it. Cico isn’t here, because ——” 

“ Venez die T ! suddenly exclaims our hostess, beckoning from 
the drawing-room. “We want a vis-d-vis, and Mademoiselle Virginie 
wants a partner.” 

The injunction is imperative, and brooks no delay. So why Made- 
moiselle Cico was not at Madame Octave’s ball must henceforth remain 
am : 
In another half hour, a sleepy domestic and ourselves are busily 
engaged in searching for paletét 64, among the ticketed garments that 

ill cover the ante-room table. A minute after, as we are buttoning the 
bottom button, the door communicating with the boudoir opens, and 
from it stalks Dummy. Excitement and champagne have evidently been 
too much for him. He looks at us undecidedly, as if uncertain whether 
he knows us or not; at length, as we are just arriving at the top button, 
we overhear him soliloquise, chuckling feebly as he does so : 

“ Pretty ball, smart women, but con-siderable few.” 

We go on our way rejoicing, for we no longer bear with us the incubus 
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of, anunsolved mystery. We breathe freely once more, for Dummy is 





an; American. 
/ Hollo! that’s rather a sudden pull-up,” grumbles the reader. “ Who 
cares about. Dummy? I want to sere what time the ball broke up.” 
What! you must be in at the death, must you? ‘Well, well, [ see I 
must make your peace with my poor ill-used little bird. I thought it 
would come to that at last. tad know what Mascarille says to Lélie— 


Quand nous faisons besoin, nous autres misérables, 
Nous sommes les chéris et les:incomparables ; 

Et dans un autre temps, dés le moindre courroux, 
Nous sommes des coquins qu'il faut rouer de coups— 


or, in other words, leave without seed or sugar, eh, reader ? 


LITTLE BIRD loquitur. 


It was nearly eight when the ball broke up, 
And a favour’d few remained to sup; 
None, save the Vaudeville dames were there, 
With a never-mind-who behind each chair. 
oo two young beauties, I have heard say, 

o the Maison Dorée bent their way, 
And breakfasted later—but not alone— 
Not a hundred miles from the Bois de Boulogne); 
And every one declared with reason 
*T was by far the nicest ball of the season; 
And Madame Octave, when all was o’er, 
Look’d as fresh as she was the night before; 
And Monsieur Paul Ernest thought it fun 
To fine the poor lasses, one by one; 
And pocketed with no end of thanks 
The sum of one hundred and eighty francs; 
Which his nine fair truants were forced to disburse all, 
For sleeping like dormice, and missing rehearsal. 








LAKE AND MOUNTAIN DISTRICT OF SOUTH-EASTERN 
AFRICA. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


THE discovery of a great lake in the interior of Southern Africa, in so 
southerly a lel as 20 deg. south latitude, not much more than a 
thousand miles from the Cape—the removal of the ‘* Mountains of the 
Moon” from the indefinite position which they have hitherto been made 
to occupy in the maps in Central Africa to the south-eastern coast of that 
continent—the discovery in the same range of a snowy peak rivalling in 

ight the loftiest mountains of the world—and the glimpse obtained of 
a and country, and a region of lakes and lagoons, and running 
waters, in Central, Southern, and Eastern Africa—stand first in point of 
interest among recent geographical discoveries. 

Mountains clad with perpetual snow in an intertropical country give 
proms of a mild temperature where such is most to be desired. High- 
ands with lakes and running streams that spread out into marshes and 
lagoons, fertilising the soil, and made to occupy the place of what has 
hitherto been deemed to be parched, sandy, or stony desert, convert, as 
with the touch of a magician’s wand, a wilderness into a territory full of 
promise, and lay open to enterprise and adventure mountains of tradi- 
tionary mineral wealth in gold and precious stones—forests and rivers 
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with inexhaustible stores of ivory and furs—pastoral and agricultural 


ons populated by secluded natives, or panting for the industrious 
pa and everywhere unknown sslilile-~qualbepille birds, and 


fishes—and new forms of a il among which may be 
fruits and spices, and alimentary and medicinal herbs, which cannot fail 
to add to the luxuries and resources of a pampered civilisation. 

The most singular thing is, that all these facts should have been, in 
part, so long unknown, or, when known, ignored, or unattended to. 
Centuries have elapsed since the “Cape of me ere or the “ Lion of 
the Sea’”"—as the Cape of Good Hope was originally called-—was planted 
by the Dutch, without 1500 miles of the interior being explored. Fleets 
of ships of all nations have sailed every year up the Mozambique Channel, 
ever since Vasco de Gama showed the way to India in 1497, without 
hearing of a mountain that rivals Chimborazo in elevation, being not 
many hundred miles removed from the coast. As to approaching the 
same regions by the land of olden civilisation—the Valley of the Nile— 
that has been attempted from ancient to modern times, till “ Nili querere 
caput” became a byword of derision, which the second and last expedition 
of the Egyptians has at least done something to wipe away. It is true that 
the slave-dealing Portuguese penetrated to the dominions of the Cazembe, 
and that natives from the interior, and travellers from coast to coast, 
brought frequent intelligence of great lakes and rivers, and of mountain- 
ous regions difficult of access; yet little or nothing came of the informa- 
tion thus acquired, although the existence of such remained matter of noto- 
riety from the times of Ptolemy, the Alexandrian geographer, and when 
the Portuguese colonies flourished in medizval times, down to our days. 

This has evidently been mainly.owing to the fact, that the connexion 
of this lake and high-land district with that mysterious land from whence 
the Nile, the Zaire, the Coanza, the Zambezi, the Lufigi, and other rivers 
of greater or less note took their origin, could not be felt till the Egyptian 
expedition made its way up the first-mentioned river to within a few degrees 
of the equator—till positive information of a central lake and mountain 
district had been obtained, and a further great southern lake had been 
discovered. The effect of all these discoveries put together—of a high- 
land intertropical district in Eastern Africa with an internal hydographic 
basin, and of a continuous line of water communication thence to the 
Mediterranean, to the Atlantic, and to the Indian Ocean—opens an en- 
tirely new and comprehensive idea of the constitution of the country. 
What was local, becomes general : that which appeared to appertain to 
the south-eastern coast is made to embrace the geography of Central 
Africa, and the veil of mystery which has shrouded the great mass of 
this continent, and made a blank of a region well watered and, no doubt, 
equally well populated—a region which might well be called that of the 
moon, for its people and its lands and waters were just as little known 
as those in the lunar orb—is at once removed, and succeeded by a light 
full of brilliant promises to the geographer, to the philanthropist, aud to 
mankind generally. 

Positive and well-attested accounts reached the Portuguese settlements, 
now upwards of three centuries ago, of a great sea in the interior of 
Africa, Fernandez de Enciso states it as a fact, in his ‘‘ Suma de Geo- 
aged fol. 55-6, learned from the natives of Congo, that the river 

ire rises in a lake in the interior, from which issues, in the opposite 
direction, another great river, presumed at that time to be the Nile. 
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De Barros (Asia, Decad. |. xi.) also speaks of the great lake in the 
centre of Africa, “‘whence issue the Nile, the Zaire, and the great river, 
the branches of which encompass Benomotapa, besides many others that 
are nameless. It is a sea of such magnitude as to be capable of being 
navigated by many sail; and among the islands in it there is one capable 
of sending forth an army of 30,000 men.” The branches of the great 
river which encompass Benomotapa are, he subsequently explains, the 
Espiritu Santo and the Cuama, which is called in the interior Zem- 
bere; and the lake, he adds, must be a hundred leagues in length. 

Mr. W. D. Cooley, to whom we are indebted for a valuable summary of 
the Portuguese accounts (Journal of Roy. Geog. Soc., vol. xv., p. 185), and 
a very able discussion of their meaning and value, as compared with other 
and more recent information, remarks, upon these accounts, that Beno- 
motapa must be considered as a misprint for Monomotapa, and that the 
Espiritu Santo is the Manyissa of Delagoa Bay, and the Zembere the 
Zambeze. The practice here exemplified, he says, of dérivihg’ several 
rivers from a common source remained long in vogue with geographers. 
As to the lake in question, he says, “No matter what may have been 
intended by the people of Congo, theory and an Paecefiover estimate of 
distance easily carried it into the middle of the continent.” And “as to 
the river called Zembere, it is obvious that it can be no other than the 
Zambeze; and that to the still further corruption of the same name is 
due that of Zembre or Zambre, subsequently given to the lake, which he 
(Mr. Cooley) calls the Nyassi. 

These erroneous notions with which Mr. Cooley started have taken 
away the value which otherwise would have attached itself to the geo- 
graphical results attained by researches of so learned and praiseworthy 
character. The discovery effected by the Rev. Robert Livingston, and 
Messrs. Oswell and Murray, of a great southern African lake, the Ngami, 
or Nyami, corroborate those very statements which were dismissed as not 
trustworthy by Mr. Cooley; while the reports obtained by Dr. Krapf 
and Mr. Rebmann, of a lake in Monomoezi, called Usambiro, would, as 
suggested by those missionaries, establish where the representative is to 
be sought for of the original of the Portuguese Lake Zambre. And yet 
neither of these two lakes appear to correspond with Mr. Cooley’s great 
lake of South Eastern Africa. 

Among the reports collected by Mr. Cooley are those of Duarte 
Lopez, who went to Congo in 1587, and stayed there some years, and 
whose narrative was published by Pigafetta, in 1591. This traveller 
had heard of a lake called Achelunda, from which the Quanza and other 
rivers were said to take their rise; the Zaire also flowing through it. 
But besides this lake, Pigafetta also placed two great lakes further east 
and north. His words are as follows:— 

“It remains for me to speak of the Nile, which does not rise in the 
country of Bel Gian (the Emperor of Abyssinia), nor yet in the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, as Ptolemy writes, from two lakes, east and west of 
each other, and 450 miles asunder. For in that latitude lie Congo and 
Angola on the one side, and Monomotapa and Sofalah on the other, with 
1200 miles from sea to sea. Now Odoardo (Duarte Lopez) affirms that 
there is but one lake in this region, on the confines of Angola and Mono- 
motapa. It is 195 miles in ,‘sondoend and* information respecting it is 
furnished by the people of Angola, and by those of Monomotapa and 
Sofalah, who give us a full account of this, while they make no mention 
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of any other lake, so that we may conclude that there is no other in those 
latitudes. It is true that there are two lakes, not however lying east and 
west, but north and south of each other, and about 400 miles asunder. 
The first is in 12 deg. south latitude. The Nile, issuing from it, does 
not, according to Odoardo, sink in the earth, nor conceal itself; but 
after flowing northwards it enters the second lake, which is 220 miles in 
extent, and is called by the natives ‘a sea.’ Respecting this lake very 
positive information is given us by the Anzichi, near Congo. They say 
that on the lake there are people in great ships who can write, have 
weights and measures, build houses with stone and lime, and may be 
compared with the Portuguese; whence it is to be inferred that Prete 
Gian (Prester John) is not far off.”* 

Upon this Mr. Cooley remarks that the editor, Pigafetta, had elabo- 
rated his information into a system harmonising with the prevalent 
opinions of the age, and that in assuming that the accounts of the people 
of Angola, of Monomotapa, and of Anzichi, referred not to the same, but 
to different bodies of water, Pigafetta may have been over-cautious and 
anxious to shun the necessity of extending the newly-discovered lake 
through seven or eight degrees of latitude, yet it is more probable that 
he thought to reconcile them im this way in some measure with the 
authority of Ptolemy, which seemed the more easy, as the distance 
between the sources of the Nile, according to the Alexandrian geographer, 
corresponded tolerably (allowance being made for the diameters of the 
lakes) with the difference of latitude between the country of the Anzichi 
and Angola. 

All this is gratuitous and superfluous criticism on the part of Mr. 
Cooley, whose system has not even the advantage of harmonising with 
the opinions of the age, but simply with his own private preconceived 
views of the subject. The fact is, that we have in these statements from 
Pigafetta clear and distinct notices of a great central southern lake, and 
of two lakes, one of which is called “‘ The Sea,” to the north. 

It would be difficult to hazard a conjecture as to the correctness of the 
information which traces the origin of the Nile to the two northerly 
lakes. We have seen that Pigafetta can allow his imagination a little 
play when he speaks of great ships and a civilised people in Central 
Africa—reports which would give promise of a discovery yet to be 
effected, somewhat similar to that which attended upon the first visit of 
the Spaniards to the Incas of Peru, on Lake Titicata ;—but certain it is 
that the same authority places the great empire of Monomugi, or Mono- 
moezi, on the eastern side of the river Nile, where it flows between the 
two lakes. This is stated to be the earliest mention of a nation which 
was afterwards for ages supposed to occupy the vast'area between Mono- 
motapa, Abyssinia, and Congo, and which has again been recently brought 
to light as that of the Uniamesi, in whose country Lake Usambiro or 
Zambre is situated, and who, therefore, may also occupy the country 
between Lake Usambiro and the Lake of the Maravi, or the lagoons of 
the so-called Murusura. Mr. Cooley remarks upon this olden name of 
the central lake, that it is merely a chief's title. The Maravis of 
geographers, he says, may be classed with the Dembos Jagas, &c., 
nations unknown to the Africans by these names, which are properly 
only chiefs’ titles. But he adds, that the title seems to extend through 
the high-land, from the Zambezi to the Livuma—that is to say the 


* “Relatione del Reame di Congo, 1591,” p. 79. 
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country in which his Nyassi and the Lake Maravi of olden geographers 
is 81 

The same authority quotes, from Dapper’s “ Description of Africa,”’ 
a which he says corroborates his view of the subject of there 
being only one lake. “East of Makoko” (the King of the Anziki), says 
Dapper, ‘and somewhat to the south, is the kingdom of Monemugi 
which others call Nimeamaye. At the extremity of this country, as the 
blacks tell the Portuguese, is a lake which they gall ‘a sea,’ containing 
many inhabited islands, and from which flow many rivers. On the 
eastern side of the lake is a land where they hear the ringing of bells, 
and see buildings like churches. A people with smooth hair, dark, but 
not black, came from the east to trade with the islanders on the lake. 
They are more polished in manners, and better attired than other natives. 
The blacks of Pombo, when asked respecting the distance of the lake, 
say that it is at least sixty days’ journey, going constantly, eastwards.” 

The missionary, Joao Dos Santos, who resided in Monomotapa from 
1586 to 1597, is also made to report only one lake. ‘ The Caffers say 
that they have heard that this river (the Zambezi) rises in a great lake 
in the centre of Ethiopia, from which issue also some other great rivers, 
flowing off with different names and in various directions; and in the 
middle of the lake are many islands, well-peopled, rich, and abounding 
in provisions. They say, also, that this river is called Zambezi, from the 
name of a people through whose territory it passes on issuing from the 
lake.” The lake alluded to by Dapper as being at the extremity of the 
country of the Monomoezi appears to refer to the central lake, or that of 
the Moravi, while that referred to Joao Dos Santos, as giving origin to 
the Zambezi, would appear to be the Great Lake of Southern Africa. 

The following description of the central lake is given by a missionary 
of the name of Luigi Mariano, at that time residing near Sena:— 

“The Lake of Hemosura (Murusura ?) is ninety-seven days distant 
from Tete. From Moravi (Maravi ?) to the lake is half a league, as I 
have been assured by one who had noted every particular, From the 
lake flows the River Cherim, extremely gentle at first, but its bed being 
afterwards divided by numerous rocks, the stream becomes too furious to 
be navigated. Moravi lies between the lake and Zambezi; the town is 
well-peopled, and there are merchants in it with whom we carry on a 
great trade. Beyond that, there are two principal kings; the one is 
Massi, who is fifteen days distant from Moravi, the other is called 
Rouenga, and is five days’ journey farther off. The people of Rouenga 
beyond that distance have no knowledge of the commencement of the 
lake, so great is its extension. It is four or five leagues wide; and in 
some places the land cannot be seen across it. It is sprinkled over with 
islands, where those who navigate it can stop for rest. There is a great 
abundance of fish in it; the depth is eight or ten fathoms, and the Mo- 
zambique winds raise a great sea on it; so that whoever would go there 
for discovery ought to go in April or yet The shores of this lake have 
plenty of millet, flesh meat, and ivory, which may be had cheap. There 
are many boats there, called cochi.” 

In May, 1796, Manoel Caetano Pereira started from Marengue, three 
days distant from Tete, with a numerous retinue of slaves and Moviza. 
Trading as he went, which necessarily caused delay, he reached in forty- 
five days the river Aruangoa, which is described as falling into the 
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Zambese, at Zumbo, above Tete. This river, which was crossed in canoes, 
divides the territories of the Maravi chiefs from those of the Moviza. 
Crossing the country of the latter people, he came in twenty days to their 
northern limit, at a river called Zambezi. ‘“‘ But this,” observes Lacerda, 

uoted by Mr. Cooley, “cannot be our Zambezi, nor any of the rivers 
that join it from the Chire upwards, because the Zambezi of the Moviza 
flows to the right hand with respect to one who crosses it going from Tete; 
and in that quarter there is, according to the native accounts, another 
river of which I shall speak presently.” 

A journey of thirty days from the river brought the traveller to the 
town of the Cazembe, by whom he was well received, and kindly treated 
during a residence there of six months. Pereira’s account of this 
monarch’s state and demeanour—his rigorous justice—the discipline of 
his troops, and the superior civilisation of his people, whom Lacerda 
compares in this respect with the Mexicans and Peruvians when first disco- 
vered, has already appeared in many publications, and need not be 
repeated, but it appears from Mr. Cooley’s account, that beyond the 
Zambezi, Pereira came to a lagoon of such extent that he spent a day in 
crossing it, with the water to his waist. ‘According to the natives,” 
says Lacerda, “ this lagoon discharges its waters by two canals, one into 
the Zambezi, and the other into the river Murusura, on the bank of 
which the king above mentioned resides.” 

Information was obtained in 1835 from an intelligent Sawahili or 
Mohammedan native of the eastern coast of Africa, named Khamis bin 
Othman, and from his slave Nasib, both at that time in London, of a 
road across the mountains by the Livuma, a great river, with trees on its 
banks of such magnitude, that canoes capable of holding thirty or forty 
people can be hollowed out from their trunks, and which empties itself 
into the Indian Ocean a little north of Cape Delgado. In going up this 
river, the first nation met with has for its capital Kungombe on the 
Mulondwezi, a tributary tothe Livuma. Beyond this is Lu-Kellingo, 
capital of Iao, on the river Kelingo. Further up, on the river Mabungo, is 
the nation of same name, described as being white people; their women 
fetching as high a price in the market of Zanzibar as the handsomest 
Abyssinians. The road next winds up the sides of N’jesa, which is 
described as a very high mountain, hail-stones being frequent on it, and 
geese and other water-fowl resorting to its summit (?) in countless 
numbers. From the crest of N’jesa may be seen, at the distance of eight 
days’ journey, Nyassi, or “the sea,” with numerous islands sprinkled 
on its surface. Its waters are quite fresh, and abound in fish. ‘The 
people dwelling on the shores and island of the lake are called in general 
Nym-yassi; no doubt the Monomoezi of others. The tribes at the 
western foot of the mountain appear to be the. Mucomango and the Muca- 
ranga. The same informant, however, knew nothing of the great 
Cazembe or his dominions, stated to be on the western shores of the lake. 
But the Mucomango and Mucaranga were stated to trade with the 
Movisa on the other side of the lake, and the latter were described as 
resembling the other tribes of the Monomoezi, in being tall and handsome, 
not black but of brown complexion, and similarly marked on the temples. 
They are also distinguished by their industry, commercial activity, and 
comparative civilisation. | 
It has been argued, that as Lacerda states that the Moviza may be 
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to be well acquainted with the course and outlet of the Murusura, 
since they must cross it on their way to the capital of Iao, and as Nasib 
describes the Moviza as inhabiting the shores of the Nyassi opposite to 
the Mucomango, that the Murusura and the Nyassiare the same. But 
the position of the Murusura is limited by the routes from Tete through 
the country of the Moviza, which do not give the distance of the lake from 
either the dominions of the Moviza or of the Cazembe except by report. 
Nasib tells us of the Nyassi that its eastern shores are fifteen days’ 
journey from Lukelingo (without any intimation as to what direction, 
except that the road lays across the mountain N’jesa), and Lukelingo 
itself is a month or six weeks’ journey from Kilwa, and two months or 
more from Mozambique. If we lay down the position of Lukelingo from 
these data, at two months’ journey from Mozambique, at ten miles 
a day in a N. W. direction, that is to say, as being on the east side of the 
mountains, it would make the Kelingo a tributary to the Lufiyi, and not, 
as has been supposed, to the Livuma. Nasib’s statements clearly confirm 
this view-of the question. He says, first, that the Kungombe is on a hill 
beyond the Livuma, and that it requires a journey of fifteen days from 
that river to reach the Kelingo, on which is Lu-Kelingo, the capital of Tao. 
This fortnight also, at ten miles per day, exactly gives the distance of the 
basin of the Livuma from that of the Lufiji. 

Beyond Lu-Kelingo, which we have thus brought to a distance of 150 
miles north of that before assigned to it, is the mountain N’jessa, which 
is thus brought into close proximity to the snow-clad Kilimandjaro, and of 
which it would appear to be an offset, or, more probably, a pass, over the 
same range to the south of the snowy dome, but still so high as to be 
subject to hailstorms; and from its summit, that which is scarcely credi- 
ble, Nyassi, or the sea, is to be seen, at a distance of eight days’ journey, 
allowing even that in a mountainous country the direct distance is much 
diminished. Still, whether we make of this eight days’ journey forty or 
eighty miles, it would, following the same direction, place the lake at the 
N. W. foot of the pass of N’jessa and at the western foot of Kilimand- 
jaro, where Mr. Rebmann is in search of Lake Usambiro, or Zambre. 

It is evident that the lagoon waded over by Pereira, and which dis- 
charges its waters by two canals (one of them at least we must suppose to 
be artificial), one into the Zambezi and the other into the Murusura, on the 
banks of which the Cazembke resides, can have no reference to this lake, 
except that the Murusura and Zambezi may flow into it; but Lacerda in- 
clines to the opinion, that the Murusura is one of the rivers which enter 
the sea between Quilimane and Mozambique. Mr. Cooley, who says 
Murusura merely means water, will not allow it to be a river at all, but 
argues that it is the same as the Nyassi. If so, it is passing a 
that Pereira should have been at the residence of the Cazembe, which he 
deseribes as being on the river Murusura, and yet not have seen “ the 
sea.” 

The physical characters of the country now in question may be further 
judged of from the reports of the Pombeiro (native mercantile traveller), 
Pedro Joao Baptista, who, proceeding from the south and west to the 
dominions of the Cazembe, describes himself as wading through the 
Lufula, a fine stream running into the Lualaba. A little further on he 
came to an extensive marsh or lagoon, called Quibonda, which it took 
half a day to cross. After crossing a mountain with copper mines, lie 
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came to the Luigila, which forms, at its junction with the Lualaba, the 
marsh of Quigila, celebrated for its production of salt. 

Throughout, this elevated tract is Seiad as covered with lagoons and 
watered by numerous streams. Large herds of antelopes, droves of 
zebras, and crowds of other animals, and flocks of birds, are also described 
as assembling around these lagoons or frequenting the marshy spots. 
Again, at the eastern foot of the mountain, called Conda Irungo, the same 
traveller describes “a lake,” that is no doubt a lake at certain seasons 
of the year, ten leagues in extent, and crowded with wild animals of many 
kinds. Lucenda, the residence of the Cazembe, is described as being 
situate on the river or broad lagoon called Mouva (Murusura?). The 
Cazembe is described as obtaining salt from three different salt lakes, or 
lagoons, called Cabombo, Muagi, and Carucuige. On his return to Tete, 
Pedro forded the Labanzenge, supposed to be Catara’s “‘ Risuro Grande,” 
and the lagoon forded by Pereira and the Movisa, and which he said was 
connected by canals to he Zambesi, or, as Pedro has it, the Hiabengi or 
Hianbegi, and the lagoon-river, always designated by Mr. Cooley, in the 
“2 part of his memoir, Murusura, but in the latter Morisuro. 

fe have here, then, the statements of three different travellers to the 
dominions of the Cazembe, two to the effect that his capital, Lucenda, is 
on the broad lagoon Murusura, one that it is on the lagoon called Mouva. 
Mr. Cooley himself says, Murusura or Morisuro, means “ waters,” and a 
river with lagoons or a lake, and nota river simply; and there can be 
little or no doubt but that we have here the Maravi of olden geographers, 
and which in its alternate lake and island prolongation resembles the 
Bahr el Abyad, north of the equator. This lagoon river is described as 
ultimately passing behind the mountain of Morembala, which is near the 
mountain called Manjava-matope, or Shiri, and the natives are said to 
take three days to cross it, resting on islands by night; and by this is 
meant, we should suppose, the length of its course as a river with lagoons 
and islands. ) 

It results also from these statements that we have, proceeding north- 
wards from the parallel of Mozambique, four culminating points: Ist, 
the Manjavamatope, or Shiri, at * sy oe of that river; 2ndly, 
Morembala, not far removed from it to the northwards ; then the moun- 
tain or pass of N’jesa; and next Kilimandjaro. And it further appears 
that we have a great river, presenting phenomena similar to what the 
Bahr el Abyad presents throughout a large portion of its course north of 
the equator, previous to its junction with the Bahr el Azrek. The lagoon 
crossed by Pereira is one of the first on record; those with numerous 
islands existing at the foot of the Shiri and Morembala Mountains would 
be a continuation of the same. And the lakes at the foot of the N’jesa and 
Kilimandjaro would appear to be of similar character. The term “ waters” 
would apply more consistently to this state of things than to an imaginary 
sea actually described as being in lengtha voyage of two months towards the 
setting sun, or an English ship might sail the same distance in one month! 

As the mountains called Jagas turned out to be the name of chiefs, 
and Maravi, one of the names of the lagoon river, also turns out to be a 
title given to chieftains in the high land of the Murusura; so the lake 
itself, so magnificent in its expanse, and so vast its extent on paper, will 
in see A turn out by positive explorations to be a series of ‘‘ waters” 
or lakes, of which one is to all appearance more extensive or differently 
circumstanced than the other. Wedo not allude here to the Murusura 
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(Mr. Cooley’s Nyassi), but to the Usambiro, or Zambre, at the foot of 
Kilimandjaro. 

Mariano says that Lake Hemosura is ninety-five days from Tete. 
This alone would carry the lake to the parallel of the Lufiji, if not 
beyond it; and Pereira spent ninety-five days on his journey to Lucenda, 
the capital of the Cazembe. Nazib’s master, Khamis bin Othman, is 
said to have been frequently to the shores of the lake, or as the Sowa- 
hili call it, Ziwa, and the route which he followed, in corroboration of 
what we have before said of the direction pursued by the servant Nasib, 
was up the valley of the Lufiji, probably after the Limpopo, the greatest 
river in Eastern Africa, being in some places ordinarily above a league 
in width, and, like the Murusura, expanding, during the floods in April, 
May, and June, into a sea. 

Khamis bin Othman also gave an account of a singular river called 
Nearsfer (which Mr. Cooley supposes to be the same as Nyassi), which 
is two days’ sail across for boats with a fair wind; and forty-five days up 
this river are the “ Black Mountains” (a favourite epithet with Arabs), 
said to be of a pyramidal form, and to stand some distance asunder. 
Only one of them is reported to be very high. This would correspond 
apparently with Kilimandjaro. The same authority estimated the journey 
to the lake along the valley of the Lufiji at above two months, and he 
asserted that that river came from the lake, and that he had seen its egress. 

So also in the map obtained by Mr. J. S. Leigh from an Arab mer- 
chant of Zanzibar, the Swaha River is described as coming from ‘the 
lake and cutting-through a chain of mountains, two months’ journey 
in length, and abounding in salt aud iron. The Swaha is described as 
being a tributary to the Lufiji, and the word is read as a misprint for 
Ziwa, “river of the lake.” 

In some “ Notes on African Geography” communicated by Mr. Mac- 
= to the Royal Geographical Society (vol. xv., p. 371), there are 

e reports of one Lief Ben Saeid, born in Zanzibar, of the Manmoise or 
Monomoezi tribe, who had been twice to the Great Lake. This tra- 
veller left the coast at Buromaji, southward of the south end of Zanzibar, 
and apparently on the delta of the Lufigi, which he calls the Bahar, or 
“sea.” The whole time, from the shore of Africa to the Great Lake, 
which he distinguishes from “ the sea,” occupied 140 days, or four and a 
half months, during which time the party travelled sixty-two days, at 
about the rate of nine or ten English miles daily. On leaving the African 
coast, the direction for the first month was about two points south 
of where the sun sets, and afterwards exactly in the direction of the 
setting sun. The lake, according to these data, would lie to the north 
of Kilimandjaro—for the sun sets in September, in the countries in ques- 
tion, to the north of west—and though the direction at first to the 
mountains appears to have been west a little north, it was subsequently 
about west-north-west. The distinction made by the Sayid between 
the Bahr, or river with lakes, as he calls the Lufiji and the “ Great 
Lake,” is remarkable. It would appear to establish a distinction be- 
tween the two. And he adds that. the river Magrazie, or Masogra, 
takes its origin from the former, and disembogues itself into the sea be- 
tween the rivers Lindy and Keelwa; the Masogra being, according to 
Mr. Macqueen, the Luffia, or Cuavo, or that part of the Lufiji which is 
called Magozi in the maps, while from the latter, the Nile, as we shall 
subsequently see, probably takes its rise. 
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Dr. Beke, writing to us upon the subject of the south-westerly direction 
given by Mr. Cooley to this route to make it meet his views of the 
Nyassi, informs us that the Chevalier Bunsen and himself have compared 
it with Rebmann’s routes, and that they found them to be identical. 
We have also laid the same route, as well as the others, down on the 
map, and have no hesitation in saying that they do not apply to the 
Nyassi of Mr. Cooley, but to the lake that is said to lie at the westerly 
foot of Kilimandjaro, 

Lieutenant Hardy’s testimony, however confused the gallant officer 
may have made it ed bringing the Niger into the question, is still valuable, 
as corroborating the fact of the Lufiji having its origin from a lake. 
“ The River Lirifee or Loffih,” he says, “ serpentines for eleven days, and 
then goes direct for three months and fifteen days up to a Jake, in which 
is a high rocky hill, with a few trees, called Zuwarhah. It is a day’s 
journey round this lake, from which a branch runs two months westwards, 
and afterwards southwards.” 

We have here, then, the testimony of five witnesses, four of whom are 
quite independent of one another,—the Sawahili Khamis bin Othman, his 
slave Nasib, the Arab informant of Mr. Leigh, Lieutenant Hardy’s infor- 
mant, and Lief bin Sayid,—that\one of the greatest rivers in Eastern 
Africa has its origin in a lake or sea, and yet it remains equally certain 
that between the lake or sea in question and the populous country of the 
Monomoezi there exists a waterless desert-track of several days’ journey. 
Mr. Cooley has not attempted to solve this difficulty. Yet a solution 
might be found in the great probability there is that the rivers in the 
dominions of the Cazembe, which we know to form lagoons and lakes, 
one of which is called Murusura, Mouva, or Maravi, after spreading over 
portions of the upland valleys west of the Lupata mountains, find their 
way to the sea by the Lufiji, while Lake Usambiro or Zambre in the 
Monomoezi country is a separate and distinct hydrographical basin. 

We are not quite satisfied, yet of there being two Zambezis. The great 
river known by that name which flows into the Mozambique Channel in 
Monomotapa, may have its origin in the newly-discovered Great Southern 
Lake. Pereira, on his way to the country of the Cazembe, came to a 
river in Moviza, also called Zambezi. ‘ But this,” says Lacerda, “ cannot 
be our Zambezi, nor any of the rivers that join it from the Chire (Shiri) 
upwards, because the Zambezi of the Moviza flows to the right hand with 
respect to one who crosses it going to Tete; and in that quarter (on the 
right hand) there is, according to the native accounts, another river, of 
which I shall speak presently. Mr. Cooley gets over this difficulty by 
supposing the name Zambezi to be a generic name, and not a proper 
name, signifying, in fact, “Fish River.” But Lacerda, on his own 
journey in the same countries, found (see.“‘ Further Explanations,” &c., 
p- 141) the Zambezi flowing to his /eft hand; and he makes some bitter 
comments on the stupidity of Pereira. In this case the Zambezi, but for 
the discrepant statement that it runs into the river which flows nearest 
to the Cazembe’s town, might be the north-west tributary to the river of 
the same name in Monomotapa. 

One more observation remains to be made with regard to the outlets 
of Lake Murusura or Maravi, which is that Lacerda relates, on the 
authority of the Moviza, that the Murusura, which is three days’ voyage 
in width, passes behind the hills of Morembala, and is the same with the 
Shiri. Now, this corresponds with the missionary Mariano’s statement, 
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that from Lake Hemosura flows the River Cherim (Chire or Shiri), 
extremely gentle at first, but its bed being afterwards divided by numerous 
rocks, the stream becomes too furious to be navigated. If y Cherim, 
Mariano had in view, as has been advanced, a river entering the sea 
opposite to the Querimba Islands, it would be the Livuma. Lacerda 
himself observes that the Moviza, being great travellers, might possibly 
be well informed respecting the course of the Murusura; though the 

at breath of the stream in the country of the Cazembe is hardly 
réconcilable with the moderate size of the Chire; and yet this might be 
explained by the fact that the river above flows through immense plains, 
while below it is confined by mountains. We have, however, thus the 
authority of Lacerda, a traveller in the regions in question, and that of 
the Jesuit Mariano, that the Murusura empties itself into the sea by the 
Shiri or the Livuma, while we have the five before-mentioned authorities 
that it empties itself by the Lufiji. With the light that is gradually 
breaking upon us with regard to the physical constitutiow of Ahe interior 
of Southern Africa, is it too much to suppose that the rivers of the coast 
flow, as is-so frequently the case on the Asiatic continent, from high 
uplands through the littoral mountain-chain; and that the Zam- 
bezi comes from its upland lake, the Shiri and the Livuma from their 
reservoirs, the Lufiji from its lake or lakes, and the Coanza, the Congo 
or Zaire, and the Nile from theirs, and that these lakes are known by 
the various names of Murusura, Mouva, or Maravi, or Nyami or Ngama, 
as in the Great Southern Lake, and Nyassi by the Myaos, both signifying 
‘“‘the sea.” Lacerda found the Caffres calling the Nyassi, Nhanja ; 
when at Moiro Achinto they informed him that that to the north, between 
the Mussucuma (Monomoezi?), who reach to the banks of the Shiri or 
‘ Nhanja” and the Moviza, are the Nemba, who, as well as the Mussucuma, 
are deadly enemies of the Cazembe’s nation. The name Nemba here 
alluded to appears to be an abbreviation of Usambiro, the nation of Lake 
Zambre. Such an hypothesis would explain those great difficulties of 
the case, and the immense demand made upon our credulity when we are 
called upon to believe that the Zaire and the Nile have their origin 
from the same great lake, “an inland sea of a hundred leagues in 
length,” ‘with islands, of which one alone is capable of sending 
forth 30,000 men,” “in length a voyage of two months,” and other 
extravagances of a similar description. The actual discovery of one 
Nyami, and the positively ascertained existence of one or more lakes 
and innumerable lagoons far away to the northward; and the various 
facts which we have enumerated, as far as are yet known of these 
most interesting regions, would all tend to corroborate such a view of 
the subject. Nor would there be much novelty in such an hypothesis, 
for two centuries and a half have elapsed since Europe first learned the 
existence of the empire of Monomoezi, and from that time till Mr. W. 
D. Cooley settled in his cabinet the geography of the interior of Southern 
Africa, by tracing on the map an African Mediterranean twice the extent 
of the Sea of Aral, it seems to have been pretty generally understood that 
that powerful empire filled up the vast space between Monomotapa and 
Abyssinia, including the country of ‘“ the lakes.” 

It would appear that many of the lakes and lagoons are dry at certain 
seasons. We have seen that Pereira waded for a day through one—a 
very singular (if credible) instance of an extensive shallow—that the 
traveller, Pedro Joao Baptista, found a dry lake at the foot of the Conda 
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ten leagues in extent, and crowded with wild animals of many 
What is also called a wide river by one, is sometimes called a 
} or lagoon, by another. Thus the Rofoi, or Lufula, is described by 

as being so broad ie has ay aeaes the 

t is apparently called the Lagoon of Quibonda B 
gf the capital of the Cazembe, is also described by Pedro 
as being situate on the side of the Mouva, “a broad lagoon ;” but there 
is no mention of the Nyassi. Of shallow salt lakes and marshes we have 
also seen that numbers are mentioned. 

It has also further appeared that Mr. Cooley has fallen short of the 
truth in the positioning of Lucenda, and other points on which the 
western portion of his map, including the lake and country, mainly 
depended, by about 150 miles ; and taking these points into consideration, 
pe weighing them with the results obtained by the exploration of the 
White Nile, made by the Egyptians, Dr. Beke was induced to revive in 
the seventeenth volume of the Royal Geographical Society the almost 
forgotten theory of the head of the Nile being situate in Lake Zambre, 
in the empire of Monomoezi, which country was described as lying 
immediately round the ‘ Mountains of the Moon.” 

“ After what has been already atated,” says Dy. Beke, “ there scarcely 
remains room to doubt the fact that the head of the direct stream of the 
Bahr el Abyad, or Nile, is in the country of Monomoezi; and such 
being the case, there is nothing unreasonable in the opinion maintained 
by the early Portuguese, that that river issues from Lake Zambesi, 
situate in that country. Indeed, that such is actually the case, is 
repeated at the present day by a native of Zanzibar, but born of Mono- 
moezi parents—one ‘of the Manmoise tribe,’ as he is styled by Mr. 
Macqueen, who communicated the information.* This individual, Lief 
Ben Sayid by name, states that it is well known by all people there that 
the river which goes through Egypt takes its course and origin from 
the lake.” = = | 

It appears from the statements of this native of Monomoezi, that the 
Monomoezi, or Manamuse tribe, is under four independent sovereigns ; 
but that the great sultan dwells on the banks of the Great Lake. The 
extent of the country is described as about two months from north to 
south, and one month and a half east to west. The appearance of the 

ople is like that of the Abyssinians (we are quite aware that this is an 
incorrect etymology, and that from the Arabic Habesh comes Abessinia ; 
but the word Abyssinia may now be considered as Anglicised, and it is 
therefore needless to depart from what is commonly accepted), and they 
are said to be very honest and civil to strangers, and that no instance of 
ill-treatment or injury has occurred. Bullocks are to be obtained four 
for one dollar, and sheep eight for one dollar; but they prefer a quarter 
of a dollar’s value of cotton cloth. 

This is a country which would appear worth visiting on a variety of 
accounts. The merchants of London are said to be always on the look- 
out for new openings to commerce, to rival with one another in the quick 
anticipation of profit and return, and to pride themselves upon their intel- 
ligence in finding out new and unfrequented markets. Is the long con- 
tinued neglect of a populous inland highland country close by the coast 
of Eastern Africa, with stores of gold and ivory, and gums and spices to 

* Visit of Lief Ben Saeid to the Great African Lake. Journal of Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. xv., p. 371 et seq. 
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offer in: return for a little cotton cloth, consonant with these high preten- 
sions to enterprise and discrimination ? 

_ Itis not to be supposed, however, that this version of the sources of the 
Nile is without its opponents. M. d’Abbadie claims to have discovered 
the sources of the Nile to the eastward. This traveller contends that the 
main stream of the White Nile is formed by the union of the several 
primary and confluent rivers which he has enumerated (Bulletin de la 
Sociéte Géographique, Janvier, 1845, Atheneum, Nos. 906 and 1041), 
as having their sources in the irregular basin formed within the mountains 
of Inarya, which, on the north and east, separate the waters of this basin 
from those which fall into the Blue Nile and Hawash, or run towards the 
Gulf of Aden, and on the south and east from those which, disemboguing 
on the east coast of Africa, fall into the Indian Ocean. A of this 
mountainous tract to the south-west of Saka, M. d’Abbadie alleges to be 
called Gamaro, or Gimiro, whence he derives the Arabic appellation for the 
same mountains Gebel el Qamar, el Qomr, or Qomri (Jibal al Khamar), 
signifying, in either form of the last word, ‘“‘ Mountains of the Moon.”’ 

Mr. Frederick Ayrton has been so enamoured of this view of the 
subject, or with the persevering D’Abaddie, that he makes it the object 
of an apotheosis, after the ancient Egyptian fashion. 

“England sent her mission,” says Mr. Ayrton, ‘France her emis- 
saries—both alike returned disappointed. The veil of Isis was not to be 
removed at the bidding of suitors, who, foregoing their own account, 
— for nations, which, once foremost in contention to despoil her 
anes, now only sought to make her presence the subject of their renewed 
rivalry ; and not till she was approached by an admirer, whose devotion 
to her cause for nine years bespoke the truth of his passion, did she 
deign to unfold the mystery of her tears.”—( Journal of R. G, 8.” 
vol. xvii., p. 49.) 

After taking breath—an operation necessitated by the perusal of these 
long sentences—we may be allowed to remark, that it can only be when 
the sources of the river of Monomoezi have been discovered, that it can 
be determined which are most distant from the Mediterranean—those 
in the Inarya or those at Kilimandjaro. There can be no question which 
will be the most southerly. As to the Jibal al Khamar, sufficient grounds 
exist for the belief that the Arabs recognise the whole of what was for- 
merly called Lupata by that name. This is particularly shown in the 
passage cited by De Sacy from Makrisi, as to the name of the mountain- 
chain of the eastern coast of Africa. 

Mr. Charles Johnston, an Abyssinian traveller, had contended, pre- 
vious to M. d’Abaddie, for a considerable prolongation to the south of 
the table-land of Abyssinia. The light-yellow colour of the people of 
Enarea (Inarya) and Zingen, he said, attested the elevation at which 
they lived. All travellers, he said, agreed that the complexion of the 
inhabitants became fairer as they increase in distance from Shoa south- 
wards; and he thinks it is undeniable that the table-land increases in 
elevation in the same direction.—(“ Travels,” &c., vol. ii. p. 116.) 

Mr. W. D. Cooley has also entered the lists among those who object to 
the search for the sources of the Nile in the Monomoezi country. The 

itions which he had given on the eastern side of the Cape, he says 
ars eae No. 1125), did not require the same correction as had been 
applied to those in the western, as they had been laid down upon data 
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Go teoie of Go of one another. He objects to Monomoezi oes 
e om of the moon—moezi being a political appellation imply: 
et a and only signifying moon 1 Sawahill and aueies 
which latter is, however, the language of the Monomesi ! 

But this is not all. Mr. Cooley, who thought he had compromised 
his critical sagacity in averring that snow is quite unknown in every part 
of Eastern Africa to which his inquiries extended, ran the most desperate 
muck that we ever had the misfortune to witness in the discussion of 
matters ical or philosophical. 

To understand the question at issue, it will be necessary to premise 
that the Portuguese were well aware of a chain of mountains running 
nearly parallel to the south-eastern coast of Africa, These mountains 
were called Lupata, it would appear, from the ravine or pass of the Zam- 
bezi being so named. The word, however, was looked upon by others as 
signifying the “Spine of the World;” and Senhor Botelho described 
these mountains (‘“‘ Memoria, &c., sobre os dominios Portugueses,” p. 312) 
as touching the clouds, and being covered with tual snow. This 

e so much the received opinion, that, in the “Great Edinburgh 

ical and Historical Atlas,” the Lupata will be seen marked as 

stretching along the whole length of Southern Africa, and described as 
being covered with perpetual snow. 

Mr. Cooley also obtained notices of certain culminating points in this 
chain, as the “ very high” mountain of N’jesa, upon which hailstorms are 
frequent, and what he calls the most famous mountain of Eastern 
Africa—Kirimanjara; which he supposes to be the highest ridge crossed 
by the road to Monomoezi, and the top of which (Quere the pass, not 
the mountain ?) is strewed all over with red carnelian. 

Early in the spring of the last year, after Dr. Bialloblotsky had set off 
on an exploratory journey, aided by a few lovers of geographical science, 
among whom it was pleasing to see the name of the Prince Consort, to 
Mombas, and thence to the, water parting between the basin of the Upper 
Nile and that of the rivers Lufiji, Ozi, &c., &c., news arrived in this 
country that the Rev. Mr. Rebmann, of the Church Missionary Society, 
had discovered a lofty mountain, covered with perpetual snow, in the 
parallel of Mombas, in Eastern Africa, about 4 deg. south of the equator; 
and that it was called Kilimandjaro.* This was, therefore, the Kiriman- 
jara of Cooley, and the ‘“ White Mountain” reported by M. d’Abbadie 
(Atheneum, No. 1111), as having been described to Baron Miiller’s boat- 
man on the Nile, by Nikla, the king of the country on the banks of that 
river, under 4 deg. and 5 deg. north latitude. The interval between this 
country of King Nikla’s and the snow-capped mountain seen by Mr. 
Rebmann, from 4 deg. 30 min, north latitude to’ 3 deg. 40 min. south 
latitude, being about 600 miles, accords, to a certain extent, supposing 
the Nile to have its sources at or near the western foot of that mountain, 
with the statements received by Mr. Werne, that the Bahr el Abyad 
comes from a distance of thirty days’ journey south of the extreme point 
reached by the second Egyptian expedition, which he accompanied. 
prs The Sources of the N ile, ’ New Monthly, vol. 86, p. 430 et seq.) 

in Mr. Rebmann’s map, Kilimandjaro, covered with eternal snow, is 
laid down in 8 deg. 40 min. south latitude, and 36 deg. east longitude, 
and its eastern is made to drain into the river Gona, the upper course 


* Church Missionary, vol. xx., p. 30 et seq. 
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of the Pangani, which flows into the Indian Ocean in about 5 deg. 30 
min. south latitude. The discovery of a mountain covered with perpetual 
snow in the vicinity of the equator, and which could not hence fall short 
of an elevation of 20,000 feet—which, high above Mont Blanc, and 
rivalling the Peruvian Andes, would be visible in the morning sun a dis- 
tance of at least 150 miles—naturally created the greatest possible in- 
terest. It would scarcely, however, have been imagined, even in these 
days of sceptical hyper-criticism, that any one would have been found to 
doubt facts which had established upon such circumstantial and conclusive 
evidence. Yet soit was; Mr. W. D. Cooley combated the whole as a 
chimera... “ The existence of snow on the mountain,” he says (Atheneum, 
No. 1125, p. 517), “is not attested in the case before us by the evidence 
of the senses, but rests solely on the preconceived notions and self-willed 
inference of the blindest of the party.” The same writer, from whose 

spirit of disparagement even so laborious and conscientious a 
labourer as Carl Ritter could not escape, adds, in the same spirit of dog- 
matism, “I deny altogether the existence of snow in Kilimandjaro. It 
rests entirely on the testimony of Mr. Rebmann, opposed to that of the 
natives; and he ascertained it, not with his eyes, but by inference, and in 
the visions of his imagination.” 

In April, 1849, the Rev. Mr. Rebmann set out once more on his way 
to the interior; his intention being to proceed as far as the lake in 
Uniamesi—“ the Country of the Moon,” as it may be rendered—(Mono- 
moezi), where he was to inquire after the further road to the west 
coast. ‘There was stated to be a tribe there called Usambiro, a name 
which Dr. Beke.at.once pointed out as reminding one of the Zambre of 
the Portuguese. : 

Upon this occasion, after having attained Kelema, the furthest point 
to which he had advanced on his previous journey, Mr. Rebmann and 
his party took a north-west direction towards Kilimandjaro, by Uru, a 

rovince at the foot of the Jagga mountains, and which they found to 
intersected by valleys from 1500 to 2000 feet in depth, through 
which ran perennial streams, supplied from the abundant snow stores 
which covered the head of the mountain. In a day and a half the party 
crossed about twelve rivers; and as it was the dry season, they must 
have been dried up had not their sources been from the perpetual snow. 
At length they reached Madjame, three or four miles from the foot of 
the mountain, which is described as having two summits, rising to the 
limit of snow out of the-common mountain mass. The eastern is the 
lower, and terminates in several peaks, which, in the rainy season, are 
covered far down with snow, but in the dry season it sometimes 
melts entirely away, while at other times a few spots will remain. 
The western summit is the proper perpetual snow-mountain, which, rising 
considerably above its neighbour, affords also much room for snow, it 
being formed like an immense dome. It is ten or twelve miles distant 
from the eastern summit, the intervening space presenting a saddle, 
which, so far as Mr. Rebmann could ascertain, was never covered with 
snow, or kibo, as the natives call it. 

It has been attempted, and not without much plausibility, to trace an 
analogy between the newly-discovered snow-mountain of Africa and 
Chienboesins. Both are situate a short distance to the south of the 
equator, Chimborazo being in 1 deg. 30 min. south, and Kilimandjaro 
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in $ deg. 40 min. south. Each is part of a lofty mountain system, 
which runs along, in a general direction, from north to south, parallel 
to the coast—Chimborazo being distant inland about 100, and Kilimand- 
jaro about 200 geographical miles—and which forms an anticlinal axis, 
whose greater declivity is towards the ocean. Each consists of an enor- 
mous, and, possibly in both instances, trachytic dome, towering above 
the limits of perpetual snow, and having near to it a second mountain, 
somewhat lower, whose summit is composed of several peaks; and each 
is situate at the head of the basin of the principal stream of its continent 
—the Maranon, or Amazona, and the Nile—the two largest rivers in 
the world ! 

The igneous character of the enormous wall of mountains of which the 
range of Eastern Africa consists, is, according to Dr. Beke, unquestion- 
able. The plains of Godjam and Damot, and;the mountains rising from 
them, are composed of a mass of trachytic and metamorphic rocks; and 
further west, in Agaumides, is a system of volcanic mountains, of which 
Fudi seems to be the centre, the remarkable dome of that name being 
visible far above the whole. That in this mountain range once called 
“the Spine of the World,” as in the Cordilleras of the Andes, other 
lofty summits, far different to Fudi in Abyssinia, will be found to exist, 
we have every reason to anticipate; and we must not omit to observe 
that the lake in Uniamesi is not supposed by Mr. Rebmann, or by his 
able colleague Dr. Krapf, to be identical with the Nyassi of Mr. Cooley, 
nor with the Ngami, or Nyami, of Mr. Livingston. 

With regard to the latter, its actual discovery in the parallel of 20 deg. 
south latitude, separates it entirely from either the hydrographic basin of 
the Murusura or from the Usambiro. The only accounts of this great 
recent discovery that have as yet been given to the public are as follow :— 

‘‘Mr. Livingston, with his friends, started on the Ist of June last 
from Kolobeng (25 deg. south latitude and 26 deg. east longitude South 
Africa) to penetrate the desert in search of the lake. This desert has 
hitherto presented an insurmountable barrier to Europeans, and a party 
of Griquas even last year, at two different points, made many and per- 
severing efforts in vain to cross it. When Sekomo, the Bermangueto 
chief, learned the ‘intention of Mr. Livingston to penetrate through the 
region beyond him, he ordered his men to drive the Bushmen and Baka- 
lihari from the route, in order to deprive the party of their assistance in 
search for water. After a persevering march of about 300 miles, the 
party at length struck on a magnificent river on the 4th of July; and, 
ollowing along the banks of this nearly 300 miles more, reached the 
Batasama, on the Lake Ngami, in the beginning of August. The Ba- 
koba, or Bayeige, are a totally distinct race’frem' the Bachuanas, and are 
much darker than the latter. Of 300 words collected by Mr. Living- 
ston, only twenty-one appeared to resemble the Sitchuana. ‘ We greatly 
admired,’ says Mr. Livingston, ‘ the frank, manly bearing of these inland 
sailors, who paddle along their river and lake in canoes hollowed out of 
the trunks of immense trees, take fish in nets made of a weed abounding 
on the banks, and kill hippopotami with harpoons attached to ropes.’ 
The banks were béautiful in the extreme ;—in some parts resembling the 
Clyde. They were covered with gigantic trees; many of them quite new. 
Two or three measured in circumference seventy to seventy-six feet. The 
higher the party ascended the river, the broader it became ; until it mea- 
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sured upwards of 100 yards in ,breadth between the wide belt of reed 
lining the sides. The water was clear as crystal, soft, and cold. The 
Youga is reported to communicate not only with the lake, but also with 
other large rivers coming from the north. One remarkable feature of 
the river is its periodical rise and fall. During the short time the party 
remained, it rose nearly three feet in height, and this, too, in the dry 
season. ‘This rise is evidently not caused by rains, the water being so 

, and, besides the purity, increased as the party ascended towards 
its junction with the Tamunakle, from which river it receives a | 
supply. With the periodical rise of the rivers large shoals of fish de- 
scend. The latitude of the lake at its north-east extremity is 20 deg. 
20 min,—the longitude is supposed by Mr. Livingston to be about 
24 deg. east. It ually widens out from the mouth of the Youga 
into a frith about fifteen miles across, and towards the south-west presents 
a large horizon of water.” 

It would appear from this statement, which is not very clearly expressed, 
that the magnificent River Youga, with its beautiful wooded banks and 
paddling natives, was, when met with, flowing from the lake. I¢ is said 
to become broader the higher the party “ ascended” it—a feature common 
to most of these African lake and lagoon rivers. The fish are also said 
to “descend” into it with the periodical rise of the lake, and it is said to 
be joined in its course by other large rivers. The great purity of the 
waters would appear to be owing as much to their having, like the Rhone 
and other rivers of the same description, deposited their sediment in the 
lake, as to their origin from snowy mountains. As the lake expanded in 
a south-westerly direction, it would appear to have its origin from the 
mountains westward of Cape Frio, or from the unexplored tracts between 
the Damaras and Benguela; while as the Youga was flowing to the south- 
east, it may pour its waters into the Southern Ocean in Inhambane, Sabia, 
or Sofala. 

Upon this subject we have been favoured with the perusal of a letter 
from Mr. James Macqueen to Dr. Norton Shaw, the secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society, in which that gentleman, after alluding to 
information he had poe and published three years ago, founded upon 
previous journeys of Mr. Livingston, states his belief that the river flowing 
from the iin is the Sharie (if we read it correctly), a considerable and im- 
portant branch of the Lim , and which latter river, he says, is either 
the same as the Ouio, or Gold River, laid down in the old Portuguese, 
which enters the Indian Ocean halfway between Delagoa and Inham- 
bane, or it flows into the same vcean to the south of Chatwand Kely 


Islands, where, in a delta, are the mouths of several rivers, one of them, . 


the Galwaro, of considerable magnitude. Mr. Macqueen inclines to the 
latter opinion; and he adds, that, according to some accounts, . another 
river courses from the lake to the northwards, in which case it must have 
formed one of the upper branches of the Cuama or Zambezi. The land 
to the north-west of the lake he describes as very high, reaching above 
the line of perpetual congelation. The lake has various names; one, 
Motrese, or lake of the boat; another, Manissaer, from the name and re-~ 
sidence of a chief who dwells on its western shores; and another, Tshagga, 
which latter has led to its being confounded with the lake in Tshagga, to 
the west of Mombas, but we are not certain as to the orthography of the 
two first names. _ in 
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A DRIFT-LOG ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY ZEBEDEE HICKORY. 


Carter IX. 


CAPTIVE. 


All hurrying on, like men who yield, 
Or men who seek some final field, 
They lead a captive. CROLY. 


Art the close of the last chapter we learnt that Selborne’s privacy was 
invaded by a troop of Indians. We shall learn in this that their be- 
haviour was not very ceremonious. Their first act was to bind his 
hands behind him, and drag him along after them. He was by no 
means dis to enjoy the rapidity of motion with which he was now 
ee his captors. But this was one of those occasions when 
inclination runs counter to circumstances, and when remonstrance and 
resistance are alike unavailing. He was again under the control of 
persons and events quite beyond his own agency. In the dark state of 
the night he was unable to see his conductors. He, however, could dis- 
cern sufficiently well that they were all genuine sons of the forest, and 
that, save for the jingling of some trinkets on their persons, they trotted 
noiselessly by his side, while two of them, each grasping a shoulder, 

im along at a speed that was more rapid than dignified. 

The country through which they passed seemed to be open prairie, 
studded with moderately-sized trees, which were scarcely beyond the 
denomination of shrubs. He was occasionally guided with great celerity 
and dexterity through an apparently dense thicket, which he would 
not have dared unaided to penetrate except under the blaze of daylight. 
But his guides neverhesitated once ; never relaxed in their speed ; never 
seemed at fault. The track which they were pursuing seemed to be a 
perfectly familiar one. More than once our hero wished they would lose 
their way for a short time, in order that he might gain space for 
breathing ; but his wishes gave place to hopeless resignation as he found 
their toilsome journey snalvenntek over a time which appeared to him not 
less than two hours. ‘Lhe suffering to which he was subjected probably 
made him overrate the time which the journey occupied. As he was 
unprepared by previous habits of life, such violent exertion, succeeding 
the previous immersion he had undergone, was too severe for his 
strength. A deadly sickness came over him, and he felt himself tripping 
over the stones and fallen logs which obstructed the path. One after 
another he lost his shoes, and his bruised and bleeding feet were dragged 
remorselessly over the rough ground by his unrelenting captors. But 
he scarcely felt this new aggravation of his misery, for sensation was 
fast leaving him, and nature at last sunk under the taxation, as, with a 
groan, he fell fainting in the hands of his conductors. 

When he awakened to consciousness, he found himself under the 
shelter of a roof, and, stranger still, reclining on what seemed to be a 
bed, the curtains of which were drawn so close as to preclude him from 
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ing beyond. He could, however, perceive through an interstice in 
drapery that there was a light in the apartment. When a person 
from an insensibility such as he had undergone, his faculties are 
in the best possible state for taking cognizance of objects around. 
as he gradually recovered strength and consciousness, he became 
sensible of the sound of voices. Naturally desirous of learning the 
character of his position, he endeavoured to raise his hand to remove the 
curtain, and by that action became painfully aware that his bandages had 
not been removed. He tried to move his feet, and found that they were 
in a similar state of captivity. All that he could do, therefore, was to 
_ roll himself round, by which motion he discovered that his couch was com- 

of skins with the hair upwards. If any reader of these imperfect 
sketches has ever been jammed up at the far end of a crowded omnibus 
carrying more than its licensed number, the driver of which is racing 
with an opposition coach, and producing that swinging motion so terrible 
to “ unprotected females,” the passenger in question, giving loose to his 
imagination, has conjectured the probable chance of escape in case of a 
“spill,” and has experienced the sense of impotency which such a situa- 
tion conveys, will have an idea of the state of mind of a person in full 
vigour, so helplessly bereft of motion as our hero was on this occasion. 
Gradually the warmth of his body returned; and an oppressive sense of 
suffocation seized him. Any one who knows the qualities of a buffalo robe 
will understand that it is rather more waterproof and air-tight than a 
vulcanised India-rubber covering. Consequently the atmosphere of the 
small cell in which Godfrey was confined soon became, in his heated 
imagination, deprived of its hi cer IME Km and he fancied —for 
fancy has much to do with these effects—that he was immersed in a species 
of “black hole,” there to die an agonising and frenzied death. He 
struggled to free himself from his bonds till he could feel the hard ropes 
working into his flesh, and causing him the acutest suffering. By a violent 
effort he succeeded in raising himself to a sitting posture, and, leaning for- 
ward, pushed his head against the screen. The effort was so far success- 
ful that the whole drapery gave way and fell to the ground, affording him 
an uninterrupted view of the whole establishment. One takes notice of 
appearances on such an occasion, and he perceived that he was within a 
rude habitation, constructed of poles meeting about the centre of the roof, 
which was covered, to the best of his judgment, with dressed skins. He 
also observed that there was a fire in the middle of the floor, the smoke 
from which ascended through the roof, and that round this fire was seated 
@ group of men who did not at all appear to be Indians. He had barely 
time to make these observations when every light was extinguished, and 
some garment thrown over the fire, thus plunging the whole place into 
perfect darkness. Then he was aware that the entire party had retreated 
by the entrance, startled no doubt by the falling of the robe which cur- 
tained his cell. He was not, however, long in suspense about these mys- 
terious proceedings, when a single person entered, and, producing a light, 
advanced to his resting-place. 

As this person approached, he perceived it was a squaw of prepossess- 
ing arance and almost tender years. Her long and glossy black 
hair fell in untutored waves over her swarthy shoulders, with a luxuriance 
that Mr. Rowland might have envied. Her finely rounded limbs, which 
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rotruded from beneath a loose covering of deer skin, were artistic models. 
gh her eyes gave forth the teil and half defiant glance of an 
Indian beauty, yet in her pleasant smile and finely chiseled features, 
lingered an expression of the kindly emotions of a woman’s nature. So 
filled with the horrors of his prison, Godfrey was pre to expect a 
hideous Gorgon come to torment him in his adversity, but not a creature 
of grace and beauty such as now stood before him. 
he broke the silence first in a few words in her own dialect, of which, 
it is needless to say, our hero was totally ignorant. Conjecturing that 
she had come to minister to his wants, he gasped with his parched mouth 
and said, “‘ Water.” 

Ap cA his request, she soon filled a vessel and 
uiak is li He drank it thrice empty before his thirst was 
assuaged. Then he cast an imploring look at his bandages, to indicate 
that he wished them removed ; but she shook her headin reply. Leaving 
him for a moment, she went to some repository in the lodge and pro- 
—_ a dish of eatables, cooked in a manner Selborne had never seen 

re. 

Though he was undoubtedly hungry, a sceptical inquiry suggested 

itself to his mind as to the materials of which the mess was composed, 
and, like a true logician, he resolved to give himself the benefit of the 
doubt. Nevertheless, a savoury smell reaching his nostrils, he eyed the 
provisions askance, with an expression of uncertainty, which the squaw 
was at no loss to interpret, for she broke into a merry laugh, and, taking 
a bone out of the dish, held it to his mouth. Somewhat reassured by 
this expression of jocularity, Selborne ventured to take an experimental 
bite off the bone in question, and, finding it by no means so unpalatable 
as he had expected, took a succession of bites, until his hunger was some- 
what appeased. At length, rejecting by signs, the kind offices of his 
fair attendant, she removed the dish, and seated herself beside the fire. 
- Then, after muttering in a low tone some words in her own lan ’ 
to Godfrey’s unspeakable joy she uttered a sentence in broken English, 
which, for convenience, we shall render into the vernacular idiom. She 
spoke with her face averted, and in a low tone, as follows :— 

“‘ Stranger, why are you in the Red man’s lodge? Speak low, the 
Ricarree dogs = ears.” ; : 

“M irl,” replied our hero, “I came against my will. The 
Indian pcbsed he band me, and brought me hither.” t 

The squaw continued, 

“ The big ‘thunder canoe’ floated up the river. Was the young pale 
face in it?” : 

“‘ He was,” replied Selborne, understanding her to mean the steam- 
boat. ‘“ But she sank in the deep waters, and he was cast alone on the 
shore of a strange land.” 

“Ah” said she, in a tone of compassion. “The Great Spirit was 
angry. The white men are wise; but their medicine was too great. It 
crushed them.” | 

We must not accuse our hero of ‘selfishness, but hitherto he had 
scarcely had time to think of anything but. his own misfortunes. At 
this moment it'oecurred to hint to inquire about the safety of his friend 
Mr. Snag; and his previous forgetfulness smote him with a pang of 
remorse, 
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“‘ Were all the pale faces lost in the flood?” said he. 

“One sleeps safely in the lodge of the great white chiefs, not far 
from hence,” replied the squaw. 

Selborne rightly judged this to mean the fort to which the steamer 
was destined, and asked eagerly what the stranger was like. 

The squaw knew him not. 

“Do none of your tribe know?” asked Selborne. 

This inquiry had an unexpected effect on the Indian woman. She 
started to her feet, and, throwing aside all her previous caution, broke out 
in a loud and disdainful tone of voice, her eyes flashing fire as she spoke : 

“The Ricarrees are dogs. ‘War-Eagle’ was a great chief. He 
counted a hundred scalps on his lodge pole. The Ricarrees and the 
Sioux trembled at his name. But the Great Spirit frowned on his vil- 
lage. A deadly sickness swept off his tribe. He was the last. He saw 
the last pale face from the ‘thunder-boat.’? He came alone from the 
lodge of the pale faces. ‘The cowardly Ricarrees came down like the 
wolves on the wounded bear, and took him. They will laugh in their 
lodges to-morrow. ‘ The Bird-that-Sings’ was his wife. She was the 
wife of a great chief, and the Ricarrees are dogs. Dogs!” she repeated, 
brandishing her closed fist in the air. 

She had not time to say more, for two or three dark figures glided 
swiftly into the apartment, and with a cruel blow she was laid senseless 
on the ground. 

Vengeance was apparently near at hand, for another figure sprang 
from the doorway upon-the offending savage, and grappled with him. 
The'struggle, however, was short, for numbers of the tribe now poured 
in and overpowered the champion, who was speedily bound and pros- 
trated on the floor, where he lay, panting with all the ferocity of a caged 
tiger. 

We leave our readers to judge of Selborne’s feelings on witnessing 
this encounter. Apart from selfish apprehensions which suggested the 
possibility of himself being the victim of ruthless savages, he warml 
sympathised with the brave Indian who had interposed on behalf of the 
beautiful squaw, and whom, he felt almost convinced, could be no other 
than the renowned “ War-Eagle.” 

But the violence proceeded no further. The Indians, one by one, left 
the hut. The inanimate form of the squaw lay unmoved on the floor, and 
the captive chief remained where he was placed, nothing save his flash- 
ing eye denoting that he possessed life. Things remained so long in 
this quiet state that Selborne began to feel a drowsiness creeping over 
him, which speedily overcame him, and ere long he was fast asleep. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE LAST OF HIS RACE, 


Their native soil no more they trod, 
They rest beneath no hallowed sod; 
Throughout the living world, 
The sole memorial of their lot 
Remains—they were, and they are not. 
MonTGOMERY. 


Ti sick-bed of an untutored savage is an unusual scene. . Travelled 
men, who have visited hospitals in hot climates, may be tolerably familiar 
March,—vou, LXXXVIII. NO, CCCLI. 25 
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with the horrors of a death-bed unsoothed by the ministrations of mater- 
nal or sisterly affection; but few have had the opportunity of witnessing 
the inroad of that fell scourge which, following the white man’s track, 
has desolated the home of the Red Indian, prostrated the pride of his 
village, exterminated the council of his renowned braves, and left no 
record of the previous existence of his tribe but a cluster of dismantled 
wigwams, a disorderly heap of bleaching skeletons, picked to the 
bone by ravenous and not too fastidious wolves, which alone tell that 
nie this spot the pride of manhood and the child of nature had a 
me. 

Civilised white man !—will there be no record against thee in the 
books of judgment, that, not content with ruthlessly robbing the Red 
man of his hunting-grounds, thou hast knowingly carried whisky and 
pestilence into his midst ; seen his dwelling desolated, his race and name 
erased from the book of the living, and complacently congratulated thy- 
self on the spread of civilisation and Christianity? 

The reader who is familiar with the history and the fate of various 
tribes west of the Mississippi would accuse us of an anachronism, in regard 
to dates, if we were to name the tribe whom we represent as suffering 
at this particular period; but he cannot accuse of infidelity our narrative, 
as depicting the fate of too many honest and simple tribes which have 
fallen under the dire scourge of small-pox. 

In a village of hospitable and friendly Indians hundreds and thou- 
sands were dying. Unacquainted with the mysteries of pharmacy, the 
charms of their medicine men were unavailing. Age and youth alike 
fell before the ravages of this fell disease. From the warrior who counted 
a hundred scalps to the unfledged hero who could scarce wield his first 
_ bow—from the aged matron, who for years had tended the wigwam of a 

renowned chief, to the blooming girl who was just bursting into the 
pride of forest beauty—all sank under an infliction they could not resist, 
much less comprehend. The panic of their terror, no doubt, aided their 
destruction. In most cases a few hours’ illness terminated their career. 
Those who were seized, in the fever of their torment rushed to the river, 
and frequently perished before they reached the land; while those who 
remained, after witnessing the extinction of their households, added their 
corpses to the piles of dead which lay in the doorway of their dwellings. 
Funeral rites were unthought of. All bowed in hopeless submission to 
the decree of the Great Spirit. 

Not to detain the reader with details which are simply disgusting, we 
would request him to picture to himself a scene of such horrors in an 
Indian camp ;—no sound but the groans of dying and despairing wretches, 
and the howls of impatient wolves without the stockade, interrupting the 
gloomy solemnity of the scene. 

To return to our hero in the Ricarree village. When Godfrey awoke 
it was broad day, at least so he concluded from the bright gleams of sun- 
shine which streamed through the crevices of the lodge. None of the 
internal arrangements had undergone alteration, except that the form of 
the squaw had disappeared. ‘The captive warrior remained. 

_The day, to all appearance, was pretty far advanced, but it wore on 
without any person coming to minister to his wants. He conjectured, 
and rightly so, as he afterwards found, that the braves of the tribe had 
set out on a hunting expedition, leaving none but their women and old 
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men behind them; and the reason why he was not intruded on by an 

of the tribe was because the apartment which he occupied was the medi- 

cine lodge of the village, though why on this occasion it had, contrary to 

Indian custom, been so employed, he never could afterwards learn. 

As the day progressed, his situation became more and more irksome. 

The ligatures with which he was bound had caused his limbs to swell to a 

inful degree. The sensation of hunger again seized him, and, much as 

i prersn had at first rebelled against the repast of the previous even- 
ing, he began to reflect how very much more unpalatable it might have 
been. Hedid not suffer from personal apprehensions of danger, although 
the uncertainty of his ultimate fate was by no means a matter of indif- 
ference to him. But he was in a measure callous to consequences which 
might be remote, while he was keenly sensible to the present cravings of 
his nature. He had long kept his eyes on the recumbent form of the 
Indian, who was apparently buried in profound repose. As, however, 
the latter had his back turned towards our hero, he was not much wiser 
forthe inspection. Pretty late on in the afternoon the Indian turned him- 
self over, and Godfrey saw his eyes wander round the hut without appa- 
rently being sensible of his presence. Our hero coughed, in order to 
attract his attention. The Indian started slightly, and uttered an ex- 
clamatory “hugh,” as his eye fell on Selborne for the first time. Then 
the latter found a tongue. 

“ Chief,” said he, addressing the Indian. 

The chief bent his eyes on the speaker with “a steaily gaze, but 
answered not. 

** Great chief,” asked he again, “ what place is this ?’’ 

The Indian, either comprehending the words or tone of the inquiry, 
uttered the word “ Ricarree,” and relapsed into silence as before. 

Godfrey tried him with many other questions, but failed to obtain a 
reply. Yet the expression of the Indian’s face was far from hostile; in- 
deed our hero fancied he could discover a kindly expression, and a glance 
of the eye telling him that they were brothers in misfortune. 

_ The day dréw to a close without any interruption to the monotonous 
silence but the voices of children at play in the village, and an occasional 
noise of the squaws in altercation. Now and then one of these persons 
. would approach the door of the wigwam and Peep stealthily in, without 

daring to enter. Just before sunset Selborne made a discovery. In the 
place where the fire had been he thought he saw the handle of a knife. 
Hope, hitherto dormant, now revived. He thought to himself, “ The 
Indian no doubt desires freedom as much as I. Let me be the instrument 
of conveying it to him, and gratitude will make him befriend me. No 
doubt we are within a moderate distance of the government fort, if I could 
but reach that in safety.” Such were his reflections on the spur of the 
moment. But how to reach the knife was the difficulty. His couch was some 
few feet raised from the ground. He was bound hand and foot, and his 
only plan appeared to be to fall out as lightly as possible. He managed the 
first part of the exploit successfully, for he fell without any difficulty, but 
in falling some hard and sharp substance caught him in a tender part of 

is back, giving him infinite pain. 

Suppressing any manifestation of suffering, he rolled over by a series 
of tortuous movements to the object of his wishes, and succeeded in 
282 
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grasping it in his mouth. Tle was then about to move towards the 
captive savage, whose eyes glistened when he saw our hero's prize, when 
at that instant the sound of voices and the tread of footsteps admonished 
him to caution, and he moved into the nearest corner, dropping his knife 
behind a pile of skins. This precaution was by no means unnecessary, 
as, at that moment, five persons entered the wigwam. Although it was 
now almost completely dark, he could see plainly that these were not 
Indians. Had he been in doubt, their iooedl soon satisfied him. They 
appeared to be in angry altercation as they entered, and Selborne was at 
no loss to know that he had heard the voices before. When they struck 
a light, judge of his surprise, when he recognised Mr. Mudge and Mr. 
Underwood. The others he did not at first remember having seen before ; 
but they wore long beards, and had a villanous, piratical look. 

Fortune had favoured him this time, for he now discovered in what a 
perfect retreat he had ensconced himself. He was invisible behind the 
pile of skins, while he had a perfect view of the whole hut. 

As if courting observation, three of the men advanced with a light to 
the couch our hero had so recently occupied. On their way thither one 
of them saluted the prostrate form of the Indian with a kick, an indignity 
which Selborne felt for, as he saw the patient Indian look up with an 
unmoved countenance, in which, however, the careful observer might 
read the workings of a vindictive spirit under an indelible insult. When 
they reached the couch in question, they were manifestly surprised to see 
it empty. However, it afforded Godfrey considerable relief to hear that 
they attributed his removal, to the caprice of the Indians. 

‘IT do not know that we wish to see him, unless it be—out of the way, 
and to-night would have answered as well as any other,” said a voice, 
which our hero recognised as that of Mr. Mudge. ; 

* All this would have been unnecessary if you had followed your cue 
properly,” said Mr. Underwood. “If you had been content with your 
share of the spoil we should never have been here; but you must not 
only have a lion’s part of the money, but also of a prize, which no one 
can make use of but myself.” 

“T am not to be sucked in in that way,” said Mr. Mudge. “Let me 
see the papers. These gentlemen here” (pointing to the three vaga- 
bonds, who grinned horribly )}—“ these gentlemen here will see fair play. 
Let us see what these papers are worth to vou, and then, perhaps, we'll 
tell you what you can buy us off for.” 

With great reluctance Mr. Underwood produced a large packet tied 
with red tape, which he undid, and drew forth various official and legal- 
looking documents. 

“These are all that concern the present question,” said he; ‘‘the 
others are only private correspondence, which, of course, you do not care 
to see. 

** Oh, but I do,” said Mr. Mudge. “I wish to see everything.” 

** ‘Well, then,” replied Mr. Underwood, “this is the specification for a 
patent to be taken out in the United States for an alleged discovery 
made by the father of this youngster, which may be worth anything or 
nothing. And this is all my share of the plunder, while you get good 
notes on the bank of Louisiana for yours, besides a large sum of money, 
which I shall have to pay you in compensation for your only allowing 
me to take what may be worth nothing.” 
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‘I guess if it was worth nothing ‘; wouldn’t take it for your share,” 
said Mr. Mudge. “But come, we'll be easy with you. Well let you 
off if you sign a paper giving us one-half interest in it.” 

Mr. Underwood’s exclamations, were loud, but unavailing. He was 
on in their power, and the paper was filled up and signed. 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Mudge, “‘ you may go to Washington as soon 
as you please. We shall stop here for a short time and take the country 
air, for we are known at St. Louis, and there are rewards offered for 
— us. The only thing that remains to be done is to get rid of this 

outh.’ 

*‘ Ay, who’s to do that?” said Mr. Underwood. 

“Oh, we would do that if necessary,” said Mr. Mudge. “ But we 
sha’n’t need to draw blood. We have only to take him to the village 
and leave him there ; small-pox will do the rest.” 

“Ts it very bad there?” inquired Mr. Underwood. 

“Why, they are dying like rotten sheep. I guess there ain’t six 
Injuns living in the village. There are a dozen lying dead in ever 
lodge, and their own dogs are fighting with the wolves about the hodies. 
I expect it’s a case with them. Small-pox taken from a Red skin is 
always a settler.” 

‘Well, if it must be so, we may as well go about it at once,’ said the 
other; to which they all agreed, and rose to depart. 

We may imagine the sensations of our hero after fhey were gone. 
They had evidently gone in search of him, and would certainly soon 
return. His escape must, therefore, be attempted now or never. Moving 
from his concealment, having taken care to secure the knife between his 
teeth, he raised himself to his knees, and, by a very difficult species of 
locomotion, reached the side of the Indian. The latter, apparently com- 
prehending his design, turned himself round to offer his bonds to our 
hero’s operations, and Selborne at once commenced upon them. But the 
task of sawing through a tolerably strong rope with a knife held in the 
mouth, and that knife none of the sharpest, is by no means an easy pro- 
cess. Several times Godfrey was afraid that his captors would return 
before he had finished. Indeed, he had been at work several minutes 
without making much progress, when the sound of many voices talking 
loudly smote his ear. They were returning. He put his remaining 
strength into a few cuts, and, almost sick with anxiety, was about aban- 
doning the instrument and betaking himself to his cover in despair, 
when a gentle “ hugh”’ escaped his Indian friend. Raising his head for 
an instant, he perceived that the ropes were severed, and fell from the 
wrists of the captive like the green withes from Samson’s hands. The 
brave chief now made short work of it. A grasp of the knife, a sweep 
across the bandages, and they both stood erect in their liberty. 

The Indian grasped Selborne’s hand, his eyes beaming with a friendly 
feeling words could not express, and said, in a low guttural tone of voice, 
—‘“¢ My brother, we are free !” 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Cuapter VII. 
WE RETURN TO THE TEMPLE—THE ACCUSATION. 


For the first time since Hartley had been refused the hand of the 

woman he once loved, pleasure was an inmate of his bosom. That 

leasure might result from the gratification of one of the worst passions 
incident to our nature; yet the heart was not the less filled with a stern, 
bitter, and savage delight. 

“T thank you,” he said, addressing Mr. Pike, who had been commu- 
nicating to him the success attending his adventure in Norfolk; “ you 
have carried out my wishes in an admirable manner: you have indeed 
managed this affair with passing skill.” 

Mr. Pike hung his head, as a man is wont to do when applauded for 
some magnanimous action. He glanced out of the window, as if en- 
gaged in surveying the old trees, coughed, and brushed the top of his 
hat with his brown sleeve. 

‘And where is the—child ?” asked Hartley, in a cautious whisper. 
* Did the hurried journey cause ” . 

‘Its death, you would add, sir. No, I am no murderer—thank 
heaven! my conscience is light. I took due precautions. I fed it 
during the journey with milk—new, wholesome milk ; and now it is in 
the hands of a nurse.” 

The countenance of Hartley assumed an expression of distrust and 
fear. 

 S’death! Mr. Pike, can you depend on the party to whose charge 
you have consigned the infant? What if she should betray us ?” 

“ That’s impossible. She believes the poor innocent to be my —my 
own illegitimate child, its mother being dead.” 

“Good. But, as I before suggested, you must drop it at the door 
of some house—that is, some prison or workhouse.” 

“Yes, ina month, when the hue and cry will be over. At present 
such a step would be highly impolitic, and might even lead to its 
discovery.” 

*‘ And, in that case, its restoration. to the parents,” said Hartley, 
quickly. “ You are right. Keep it close—keep it close.” i 

Hartley turned aside : it was to enjoy, unobserved and in silence, the 
luxury of thoughts as they rose up, one after the other, in his mind. 
Pictures of the past and images of the future ; the assurance of that 
anguish which would overwhelm the parents now; and, when time 
might soften their grief, the idea of some uncouth, uneducated being, 
some menial servant, or some houseless vagrant, perhaps, being dis- 
covered as their child—all this gave birth tb feelings which constituted 
the very refinement, the ecstasy of revenge, and satisfied the darkest 
dcanaed of hatred. 

But while Hartley was indulging this species of fiend-like satisfaction, 
his eye was suddenly attracted towards two individuals who had just 
crossed the open ground in front of the terrace, and were now close upon 
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his chambers. Could he be mistaken ?—did he dream ?—no, his senses 
did not deceive him. ‘They were the last persons in the world he wished 
just then to meet; and yet he might have expected that some terrible 
suspicion awaking in their bosoms would have urged them to London— 
to his office ! 

They were already mounting the stairs, Hartley turned in great 
alarm to Mr. Pike: no time was permitted the latter to escape; and if 
he fell into the hands of Somerset, his residence might be traced, and 
then, in all probability, the child would be discovered. 

“They are come—they are close at hand!” whispered Hartley into 
the attorney’s ear. 

“Who ?” asked Pike, in consternation. 

“‘ My brother and his wife !—this way.” He drew the lawyer forcibly 
by the arm into the next room, and thrust him into a closet. “ Silence, 
or we are lost!” Hartley shut the door, turned the key, and put it 
into his pocket, then hastening back, seated himself at his desk, and ap- 
peared to be busily engaged in writing. 

The door opened, and Mr. Somerset walked in, supporting his wife. 

The latter, just risen from a bed of sickness, was feeble, pale, and 
wasted; but, superadded to bodily ailment, was the spirit’s anguish. Her 
beautiful brow seemed painfully contracted; her eyes were swollen with 
weeping, and around them was traced a faint dark circle. Her lips 
quivered, and their roses had given place to a deadly wlfiteness. As she 
stood. leaning heavily on her husband’s arm, her agitation was so ex- 
cessive, that it appeared as though every moment she would drop upon 
the floor. 

Somerset’s form was erect. His hat remained on his head, His once 
mild eyes gleamed with the fire of passion, but sternness and an expres- 
sion of indignation were the chief characteristics of his altered features. 
He confronted Hartley, gazing fixedly on his face, but he did not utter a 
word. 

That embarrassing silence was broken by the younger brother, who 
had mastered his first emotions with consummate art. The surprise now 
depicted in his face was counterfeited so well, that it appeared both 
genuine and natural. 

«‘ Mr. and Mrs. Somerset,” he began, “ this visit is indeed unexpected. 
To what may I ascribe the honour? Certainly something extraordinary 
must have occurred.” 

Somerset did not yet speak to him, but placing his almost fainting 
wife into a chair, he whispered to her, “ Would Isabella you had not 
come! Would I had not yielded to your wishes—your supplications !” 

Then, turning he strode towards Hartley ; it was evident, by the swell- 
ing of his throat and the setting of his teeth, how difficult was the task 
he sought to perform—the task of coping with and subduing the passions 
raging within. 

He laid his hand on Hartley’s collar as though he would prevent him 


from starting away. 
“ Roland ! act not the hypocrite ; it will not avail. Is this your cruel, 


your diabolical revenge ?” 
Hartley’s features expressed no sentiment but blank and utter asto- 


nishment. 
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“s lainly, Hugh, I t understand you.” 
on ugh, I cannot understand y 


y? I tell you, then, you are a robber, a knave, a most unna- 
tural villain! You have done that which will expose you and those you 
employ to the rigour of the law—to transportation! Speak I not plainly 
now ?” 

“No; I hear you traduce me; I hear you utter falsehoods, and heap 
on me insults : as regards all else, I am entirely in the dark.” 

“‘ Thou liest ! Roland Hartley. Thou art my brother—yet I say thou 
liest !”" 

The muscles about Hartley’s mouth began to contract and his eye to 
dilate : but the fire of rage was instantly smothered, and gave place to 
a feeling apparently of intense sympathy. 

“| forgive abe forgive you this language, supposing some terrible 
misunderstanding to exist on your part. What is it? Inform me, Hugh, 
what is my crime ?” 

“You have stolen my child!” exclaimed Somerset, tightening his 
grasp on Hartley’s collar. 

*‘ Monstrous accusation !”’ 

“Oh! give me back my child,” cried Mrs. Somerset, rushing forwards 
from her chair with frantic energy. ‘Do not deny you have taken it 
from us—in pity do not! Say it is with you—say that it lives! Have 
mercy on a mother’s breaking heart !” 

He whom she so ardently supplicated regarded her for a moment 
earnestly, but in silence. A light broke across his countenance; it was 
not mockery, it was not pity, that strange unintelligible expression. The 
soul was inwardly exulting, yet he dared not betray and lay bare its 
hidden springs. The woman who had rejected his suit, preferring 
another, was now a suppliant before him—now felt an agony it was in 
his power torelieve. He had suffered; she in turn should suffer, and, if it 
were possible, tenfold as much as himself. 

“ Madam, I entreat you, compose yourself and listen to reason. I 
solemnly declare this is the first time I have heard of your loss. I for- 
give you your suspicions, your wild accusations ; perhaps they are natural. 
I am an unfortunate man. I bear the character of a harsh solitary 
ascetic; and untoward circumstances have unhappily made me my 
brother’s enemy. In the first heat of your bereavement, then, to suspect 
me of being accessory to the infamous act spoken of, is, I repeat, natural 
and excusable. But oh! do me justice! do even an enemy who is candid, 
justice ! I have made a confession of my faults which I cannot mend, and 
of my bitterness which I cannot soften. Do not lay this atrocious deed 
to my charge. If, however, you wish to be revenged on me—to make 
the iron enter my soul beyond the pangs I have already endured—then 
indeed you will persevere in calling me the purloiner of your child.” 

The subdued manner, the mournful look and voice of Hartley, were 
eminently calculated to mislead. Whatever his acknowledged errors 
might be, a person listening to him might well be induced to acquit him 
of hypocrisy and falsehood. Somerset, upright and honourable himself, 
was ever ready to view the bright side of human nature. He was a 
man easily moved, and easily persuaded. He had, in reality, no direct 
proof to substantiate the charge, being influenced merely by strong 
suspicion. That Hartley had made an impression on him was evident ; 
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and the wavering state of his opinion might have been read in the com- 
paratively mild look with which he now regarded his brother, and the 
glance of surprise he cast on his wife. 

‘Why, Roland, who but yourself could have had a motive in taking 
the child? We have hurried to London, fully persuaded of your guilt ; 
but if—if, indeed, you are innocent, then Heaven forgive me for having 
accused you !” 

‘‘He is noé innocent!” cried Mrs. Somerset; of course he did not 
purloin the child himself, but he employed some villain to do it. Tell 
me, Mr. Hartley, if this be not the truth. Oh! restore me my child! 
On my knees I pray—with tears I beseech—inform me where it is, and I 
will pardon you—I will bless you!” 

The wretched mother had, indeed, fallen on her knees, wringing her 
hands, and sobbing with unrestrained violence. Her pale and worn face 
was yet paler from that agony which “bleaches” “the cheek while it 
rends the heart-strings ; and her disordered hair fell over her bosom, wet 
with her tears. 

“This will not do,” said Somerset, raising his wife from the floor. 
“If Hartley be guilty, forgiveness is out of the question; the law will 
transport the man he has employed, and himself also; and if the infant 
has died, the gallows must be their portion. On the other hand, if my 
brother is innocent, we have to regret the wrong done him, and to 
upbraid ourselves for the precipitancy with which we have acted.” 

“Hugh! how shall I satisfy you?’ said the wily Hartley. “To 
prove to you how deeply I sympathise on your behalf, | confess I seem 
to have forgotten my late antipathy, the aversion which my weaker or 
my darker nature entertained for you. I am ready to accompany you to 
a magistrate. I am ready-to do all in my power to assist you in dis- 
covering the offender. But whether the robber be a professed child- 
stealer, or one of those vagrant wretches whom we call gipsies, I think, 
in the first place, a reward ought to be offered for his apprehension.” 

“‘ And for the restoration of the child!” cried the mother. 

“ Certainly,” said Somerset, vacillating between two opinions, and 
shaken in his first belief more and more. His doubts were beginning 
even to affect his wife. She looked at Hartley, and shuddered less. 
Her indignation visibly subsided, and her manner, though full of sorrow, 
gradually softened towards him. 

“ Children of a very young age,” said Hartley, addressing her, “ can- 
not, I believe, be easily identified, or described. Are you aware, madam, 
that the lost infant had any peculiar mark whereby it might be distin- 
guished from another ?” 

“Yes ; a mole near the elbow.” 

“That peculiarity, then, should be named in the description. Had we 
not better at once repair to a magistrate ?” 

Mr. Somerset hurriedly for a few moments conferred with his wife. 
Hartley, as he stood behind them unseen, surveyed them from beneath 
his bent brows. There was a singularly malicious, as well as an exulting 
expression in the look which stole sideways from those half-shut eyes ; 
and a sneer of intense bitterness lurked in the slight smile which, for an 

instant, raised his thin upper lip. The speakers, their conference over, 
— , and the face of Hartley was calm and anxiously sorrowful as 
ore. 
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“Roland,” said the duped and kind-hearted brother, extending his 
hand, “can you forgive us? The anguish we felt in the first moment of 
our loss impaired our better judgment. We are now satisfied. We 
believe you to be an innocent man!” 

Hartley did not consider it prudent, this time, to refuse returning the 
courtesy of him whom, nevertheless, he still regarded with sentiments of 
unmitigated hatred. 

“ Isabella,” pursued Somerset, “is fatigued with her journey, and re- 
quires rest; I will take her to the hotel, and return in half an hour, 
when we will consult further together, and proceed to a magistrate.” 

Hartley approved of what his brother proposed, and Somerset and his 
wife immediately quitted his chambers. 

It was with a feeling of indescribable pleasure and with much self- 
congratulation that Hartley now, enabled to breathe freely, threw himself 
into a chair. He had steered through the Scylla of a terrible difficulty, 
and had not fallen into the whirlpool of Charybdis. So far he was 
triumphant, and all he desired had come to pass. 

But his pleasing meditations were disturbed by a low knocking in the 
adjoining room, and he suddenly bethought himself of his coadjutor, the 
imprisoned attorney. Hartley forthwith proceeded to the closet, and set 
him at liberty. 

Mr. Pike, when he came forth, was pale, haggard, and trembling. 
He had overheard portions of the late conversation, especially that part 
which referred to transportation beyond the seas. Though conscious of 
Hartley’s ability, he had feared lest some chance word, or unguarded 
burst of passion, might have betrayed their cause. All, however, had 
terminated satisfactorily ; and, receiving a full assurance of their mutual 
safety, the little man grinned a pleasant smile, nodded his head briskly 
two or three times, and rubbed together his lean hands. 

“ Now go,” said Hartley; “for he will very soon return. Stay a 
moment; had you not better take the child and the woman immediately 
into the country ?” 

‘“‘By no means. The densely crowded district of Whitechapel, where 
every alley and hole swarms with infants, offers a safer place of conceal- 
ment than even the wilds of Yorkshire, or the mountains of Wales. I 
heard the mother speak about that mole on the child’s arm; I'll find a 
method to erase it, at least for the time: so if they should be examining 
babies for the reward, never fear, mine sha’n’t be identified. But it is 
not likely all the infants in London can be examined—no, it’s an impos- 
sibility. Rest satistied, and trust to my long experience of London life, 
and my knowledge of the best means of getting easily through a difficult 
business.” 

“ Good day,” said Hartley ; ‘“ you will draw on me next week for the 
half-year’s income. I think it falls due then.” 

“It does,” said Pike. ‘Thank you. Good day.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MEN SOMETIMES LOVE WHEN THEY DO NOT KNOW IT. 


_ Tax wiles of craft baffled the lynx eye of the law. Pike had taken 
his measures so well, that the child of Hugh Somerset was never re- 
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covered. Whether it died, or whether it was oe received into 
some metropolitan workhouse as a foundling dropped at their doors, did 
not appear. The mystery remained unsolved. Pike exulted in his 
cleverness; Hartley enjoyed his revenge, and the parents mourned ; but 
the world—the great cold selfish world, including the magistrate, and 
the humbler police functionary, soon forgot everything respecting the 
circumstance. That world had something else to occupy itself withal ; 
and the dispensers of the law, busied with new cases of crime, gave 
quietly to oblivion that which was past and could not be remedied. 

Yet Hartley had made a discovery which startled himself as well as 
staggered his philosophy. Up to the moment that Isabella had last 
entered his chambers, he conceived the love he once entertained for her 
had given place to feelings of a precisely adverse nature—that he hated, 
abhorred her. But his thoughts which, in defiance of all his efforts, 
still reverted to the image of her beauty—the never-ceasing manner in 
which the tones of her voice, low, tremulous, like mournful music, 
haunted his spirit; his restlessness; the involuntary way in which her 
name would frequently spring to his lips—all convinced him that he had 
not, as he believed, subdued a passion now hopeless, and worse than 
insanity. 

Solitude is the nurse of love. The ethics of the schools, the frigid 
studies of science and philosophy, fail to quench its fire; the lightnings 
of daring and evil aspirations will not blast the stibbérn plant, nor will 
the commission of crime, though it hardens, root its tenacious fibres from 
the heart. 

Hartley was a lonely man; his studies were cold and gloomy; his 
mind harboured daring and sceptical opinions ; and we have seen that he 
was no stranger to criminal actions. Thus situated, and his disposition 
moulded of such elements, he was a man to love and to hate, not as 
others who mix freely with the world, but with a depth, a strength, and 
an endurance, calculated to urge him to any kind of misdeed, and to 
steep his own soul in wretchedness for a lifetime. 

Whether Hartley paced up and down in his chambers, his sinister eyes 
half concealed by the drooping lids, and fixed on the floor ; whether he 
walked the streets, abstracted, unobserving, undelighted with all that 
allures and charms others ; or whether he sat in the Temple-gardens 
beneath the trees, the busy Thames before him, and children, with their 
light feet and happy voices, gamboling around; still his mind brooded 
on one subject—the envied position of his brother, blessed with the woman 
he himself had loved. 

And Hartley abandoned himself to the promptings of the soul. He 
struggled no longer. He clung to his passion ; he fed upon it, as the 
Oriental despot* is said to have banqueted upon poisons. He wooed the 
image during his waking dreams, and, in the wild visions of sleep, his 
fancy, unchecked, flew unto her side. He cursed her beauty, yet still 
dwelt upon its witchery with thoughts of fond delirium. 

Yet what was Hartley’s love? Oh! not the heaven-born unselfish 
flame which seeks only the welfare and delight of the being adored. He 
wished Isabella, now that she could not be his, to experience no feeling 
but wretchedness. He would lacerate her heart with every pang. He 





* Mithridates. 
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would drive her to despair, to madness, all saving death, for death would 
defeat his purpose by at once suspending her suffering, and dissipating 
his dreams of solitary delight. 

For how long a period would the revenge he had already taken satisfy 
his soul? Tis life was monotonous, and consequently time having few 

ints to mark its progress, glided swiftly away. His weeks, his months, 

is years, were the history of each other repeated. To think, therefore, 
of the deed he had done, and the pain he had inflicted on those whom he 
wished to humiliate and crush, would afford food for his evil genius to 
ruminate on during the space of years. Gold he lightly esteemed, scorn- 
ing the world me its “usages” too much to be a miser; so the money 

iven to Pike was never grudged. That man was retained in his service, 
the villain’s fidelity being ensured to his patron by the continuance of the 
annuity. In truth, Hartley knew he should have to employ the attorney 
again in business probably more difficult, as well as more important, than 
any affair yet undertaken. 

Meantime, like a wasp humming around the forest deer when asleep, 
the little man had recourse to divers subtle means for disturbing the 
tranquillity of Somerset. Anonymous letters, paragraphs in the papers, 
secret scandal, aiming shafts at the honour of his wife—such were the 
instruments and appliances Mr. Pike made use of. These were but light 
exercises to keep, as it were, his hand in practice—little skirmishes pre- 
paratory to a greater conflict. Pike’s more important triumphs were yet 
to come, and destiny, also, though he dreamed not of that, was weaving 
its web even for Aim. 


CuartTer IX. 
OUR HEROINE. 


From what has just been stated, the reader will be prepared to pass 
over a certain interval of time. 

We must introduce him into Brookland Hall, the ancient Elizabethan 
mansion, the exterior of which we have already described. 

The sun beams were streaming cheerfully through the windows in front 
of the house. They warmed the pavement of the old entrance-hall, that 
pavement being composed of ieee of white and black marble diamond- 
shaped. The wide ‘staircase was no longer gloomy, for the sunshine 
played on the richly-carved oak balusters, and brought out the roses and 
fleurs-de-lis painted long ago in the centre of the panels on the right 
hand. The beams shot reverently and with a chastened softness through 
the arched stone-mullioned windows lighting the picture-gallery, so that 
old full-length portraits in curled wigs, with long straight swords, and 
lace ruffles, glowed again, and seemed animated with the life which had 
forsaken the originals for three centuries. The coats of arms emblazoned 
in gold over the principal doorways especially attracted the bright 
messengers of the sun, which showed to advantage their quarterings and 
supporters, to soothe the gazer with dreams'of ancestral renown. 

_ But brightest, gayest, gladdest, streamed the dancing rays of morning 
into the great oak drawing-room. The brown wainscoting with its 
square oor traced with figures of heathen gods and goddesses; the 
lofty ing divided into compartments, painted to correspond; the heavy 
gilt cornices; the polished oak doors; the mantel-piece of black Siens 
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marble, high, spacious, elaborately carved, and surmounted by busts of 
King James, Elizabeth, and her royal father; the massy furniture of the 
room; the ample draperies at the windows, green damask fringed with 
gold bullion—all assumed a rich warm hue, the beams, that themselves 
never grow old, so thoroughly brightening up and revivifying their faded 
honours. 

Three individuals might have been seen in that ancient drawing-room. 
There sat Mrs. Somerset at her embroidery-frame. Time had laid his 
hand lightly on her beauty, which was of a description calculated still to 
inspire love in its ideal and spiritual, as well as its more mundane form. 

Had she forgotten her lost child ? Years had healed the wound: more- 
over, the place of the lost one another supplied. Sorrow had long ceased 
to weigh on her heart, and her days were days of peace and happiness. 

Mr. Somerset was considerably older than his wife, yet their attach- 
ment was mutually of the deepest and tenderest nature. He was now 
leaning in his chair, reading. His head had begun to exhibit, in tell-tale 
lines of silvery hair, the quiet advance of years. His face, though 
rather homely, was of that peculiar description which cannot fail to make 
an agreeable impression. ‘The cheeks were healthy and florid; the eyes 
clear and open; and his smile had so much benevolence in it, was so full 
of honest joyous feeling, that its fascination was irresistible. 

Mr. Somerset, as he held his book in his hand, at times glanced up from 
the page. It was not to survey the park without, thegroups of old trees, 
or the church-tower beyond: his eyes fell with inexpressible pride and 
fondness on a slight figure near him: it was that of a girl about eleven 
years of age—his daughter Hester. 

She was sitting at the table bending over a sheet of drawing-paper. A 
bunch of flowers lay before her, and she was endeavouring to emulate 
their colours by the sweet mimicry of the painter’s art. Her chair being 
rather elevated, she was compelled to stoop, so that the bright waves of 
her long auburn hair, falling forwards, half concealed her features, and 
many a round curl lay on the paper, like glittering gold rings on a sur- 
face of snow. However beautiful in this position she looked, the girl did 
not appear to like the intrusion of the hair thus shading her face, for, 
ever and anon, with her little white hand, she impatiently flung back the 
mass of ringlets, and in that action her head was thrown backwards, and 
the exquisite contour of every feature perfectly revealed. 

The face of a child of eleven years—ah ! = i the face of childhood is 
handsome, there is nothing so lovely, so fairy-like, so angelic in created 
nature. It seems as if the shadow of man’s fall had not yet reached those 
joyous sun-bright features. The light of Eden is still undimmed in those 
innocent eyes, and the withering influences of care, of thought, and sor- 
row—the curse pronounced upon man—have not come to steal one hue 
from those fresh peach-like cheeks. Holy cherubim are painted as chil- 
dren. Is it because these little ones, their span of life being so short, 
cannot have wandered far from their original souree—Deity ? Or is it 
because their love, unmixed as yet with earthly passion, is the type of all 
purity and holiness? 

Hester, the lighthearted, the beautiful fairy, free and gay as the but- 
terfly of spring; merry as the summer bee; thou pearl beneath the 
waters of life! thou rosebud with thy delicate leaves still folded up in 
their coy unblown sweetness! Would it were in our power to paint thee 
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as thou oughtest to be painted, fair young child! but thy sweet features, 
scarcely developed, like some star'behind its silvery cloud, must remain un- 
described in their soft haze. Little Hebe, with the pouting cherry lip, 
with the full laugh of delight ringing from the soul; or with the tear of 
infantine tenderness hanging on the long lashes of thy deep blue eyes ; 
the picture must be left to the imagination. We cannot fix the magic 
hues of the prismatic bow on earthly canvas; we cannot, therefore, hope 
to delineate the ever-changing elements of such loveliness, bright child, 
as thine. 

The father hung over the chair of his daughter, and watched the pro- 

ss which she made in her painting. The pride he felt in possessing 
for his child a creature so purely beautiful as Hester was excusable, and 
Mr. Somerset spoke no word, but held his very breath for the delight 
which he experienced. 

Hester was so intent on her occupation that, for a few minutes, she 
was unconscious her father was near her. A shadow, as he intercepted 
the light from the window, fell on the drawing-paper; then she became 
aware that he stood behind her, and the young girl, flinging aside her 
curls with both hands, let her head fall back over the chair, looking up 
into his face with a peal of merry, silvery, musical laughter. 

Somerset stooped and kissed her forehead. Happy moments overbrim- 
ming with pleasure! reckless age of the heart’s gushing glee and trusting 
fondness. The earth, with all its darkness and misery, has still scenes and 
transitory hours which shine like glimpses of lost Paradise—those scenes 
are scenes of home felicity and hallowed love—those hours are the hours 
of joyous bounding childhood. 





THE APPROACHING OPERA SEASON. 


Mr. LuMLeEy’s season is so near at hand, and his honour is a matter 
of such engrossing interest to the pleasure-seeking public, that our readers 
will not be surprised at the operatic prospects occupying the limited 
space usually devoted to theatricals in general. We just record the 
successes of Mr. Oxenford’s version of ‘‘ Ariadne” at the Olympic, Mr. 
Geo. Bennett’s “ Retribution” at Sadler's Wells, Mr. G. H. Lewes’s 
‘Noble Heart,” likewise at the Olympic, and Mr. Chorley’s “ Old Love 
and New Fortune” at the Surrey (our order is chronological), deeming 
that in the aggregate they make up a pretty good batch of verse for a 
single month, and then shift our glances to Mr. Lumley’s promises, which 
have been published in a semi-official shape. 

The great feature of these promises is a manifest determination to 
strike into a new path as regards the production of operas. Italy, now 
fertile in tumults, has ceased to be fertile in the lyrical drama; and the 
manager of a theatre professedly Italian is ‘obliged to direct his attention 
to France or Germany. We always considered the monopoly enjoyed 
by Verdi a sign that something’ of the sort would occur; for though we 
did not join in the outcry raised against this modern maestro by some 
eminent musical authorities, and though we were willing to admit a 
certain amount of dramatic feeling, and some originality in the employ- 
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ment of his choruses, we felt that he was not Atlas enough to support all 
the Italian theatres of Europe, and we also became painfully aware of 
the fact, that every new opera which issued from his pen was a degree 
inferior to the one which immediately preceded it. ‘ Nino,” “ Ernani,” 
“ Foscari,”’ and “ Lombardi,” have indeed kept possession of the stage 
to a certain extent, but “ Attila” proved an useless aflair, and still more 
so was the ‘* Masnadieri.” 

The doctrine that Italian music ought to form the staple commodity 
at an Italian theatre, is perfectly sound ; so likewise is that which pro- 
hibits the eating of rats and mice. But when the time of Italian non- 
productiveness arrives, and when the besieged city has lost its orthodox 
viands, necessity, which respects nothing, causes even these sacred doc- 
trines to become practically useless. Hence, people must not quarrel 
with Mr. Lumley because he departs from his original intention. Well 
do we know that he has often sighed for the appearance of some Italian 
musical genius, capable of taking Europe by storm; and his inviting 
Verdi to compose an opera on purpose for his theatre, was a public proof 
of his good intentions. 

‘La Prigione di Edimburgo,” an opera by Ricci, honourably known 
here by his ‘ Scaramuccia,” is the only Italian novelty to be expected. 
The “ Medea” of Meyer will, indeed, be new to a great many of the 
present generation of play-goers, and will doubtless afford an effective 
character for Mademoiselle Parodi, who is engaged 4or 4he coming season. 
‘‘ Medea” was Madame Pasta’s grand ré/e, and it is inherited as a matter 
of right by her pupil. 

“ L’Enfant Prodigue,” the new opera by Auber, will probably make 
its appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre almost as soon as at Paris. More 
important is the promised production of an opera, to be composed by M. 
Halevy, onthe subject of Shakspeare’s “Tempest.” TheMirandaof Sontag, 
and the Caliban of Lablache, cannot fail to excite a sensation. Nor will the 
music of the work be its sole element of attraction. M. Scribe, whose con- 
structive talent and fertility are matters of universal history, is to com- 
pose this book; and we are informed that new scenic effects are to be 
introduced. Knowing the capabilities of Her Majesty’s Theatre in this 
respect, we may venture to predict that these novel effects will be 
glorious.” 

From the fact that nothing definite is said with regard to the ballet 
department, we may infer that this will be less important than on some 
former occasions. If this is the case, Mr. Lumley has only complied 
with the taste of the times. Cerito, at the commencement of her brilliant 
career, created a mania for the ballet such as had not existed for many 
years. Comparisons between her and a number of highly distinguished 
competitors were made in the most violent spirit of rivalry, and the news- 
papers abounded with metaphysical terms to express the peculiar excel- 
lence of each danseuse. That period was the culminating point of the 
ballet ; it has since gradually declined in its power of creating excitement, 
the decline being accelerated by Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, the furore 
about whom at once raised the operatic department of the establishment 
beyond all competition with the other. 

Let us wind up by expressing our warmest wishes that Mr. Lumley 
will succeed in his great and difficult undertaking, and our sanguine 
hopes that these wishes will be realised. 
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LITERATURE. 
ae notices of new books must this month be reduced by an imperious 
to the limits of A The republication of Evelyn's 
Diary, Mr. Colburn, i ge y one of ike cases which can com 
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our historical knowledge of the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
~— have been suffered to remain so long out of print. The present is 
beautiful edition, and deserves a place in every library. 

whe Hear or, An Empire in its Fall, a novel in three volumes, by 
Charles Roweroft, published by Messrs. Boone, not only recommends 
itself by its own literary merits and sustained power, as an able picture 
of a great empire in its fall; but in the portraiture which it gives of those 
political and religious dissensions, and the general corruption which led 
to that fall, there i is a lesson which may be perused with great advantage 
by those now prosperous, and yet whose fate may one day be the same. 

Ellen Clayton; or, The Nomades of the West. Another novel, in 
three volumes, by S. D. S. Huyghue, published by Mr. Bentley, has 
a title which conveys no idea of the fund of knowledge of back-wood life 
—remote lands ve trackless wilds, with their strange forms of animal 
life and sublime scenery—which is exhibited in a work in which the cha- 
racter of the Red Man is also searchingly portrayed and ably vindicated. 

Courtship and Wedlock ; or, leowe and Husbands, a novel, by the 
author of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” published by Mr. Newb forms by the pla- 
titude of its subject a disadvantageous contrast with the preceig work, 
which is full of noble aspirations and inspiring descriptions. The mysteries 
of courtship and wedlock, as practised by the adepts of a hyper-civilisa- 
tion, could not, however, find a happier pen for their delineation than that 
of the well-known authoress of “Cousin Geoffrey,” and the sketches 
of life, suggested evidently by what the author has seen in the fashionable 
purlieus of Brighton, will not fail to interest a large class of readers. 

The Lady of the Bedchamber, a novel, by Mrs. A. Crawford, in two 
volumes, also published by Mr. Newby, i is a story, the interest of which 
is made to consisf in delaying, with torturing ingenuity, that reconcilia- 
tion between a man and his wife which the reader feels is inevitable 
throughout. This conspiracy upon the reader's patience is, however, so 
effectively carried out, that no one could get over the first few chapters 
and not send on to the end. 

Thoughts on Self-Culture, addressed to Women, by Maria G. Grey 
and her sister, Emily Shirreff, published by Mr. Moxon, are carefully con- 
sidered and calmly and seriously expounded. The chief novelty attempted 
is to show practically and efficiently how the task of self-improvement is 
to be accomplished. 

The History of Ancient Art among the Greeks, translated from the 
German of John Winckelmann, by G. Henry Lodge, and published by 
Mr. John Chapman, is a masterpiece of criticism. It forms the second 
ware of A Gs margeil s general history of ancient art; and as it is a 

which is alike indispensable to the student and the connoisseur, it is 
tbe boped tat it will meet with a success that will insure the publi- 
the other volumes. 





